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SOME IRISH WORDS. 
1. De Chophur in Da Mucado. 


Tue Two Swineherds bear different names in their suc- 
cessive incarnations. As falcons they are called Ingen and 
Eitte; as sea-beasts, Bled and Blod; as warriors, Rind 
and Faebur; as spirits, Scath and Sciath; as worms, 
Crunniuc and Tuinniuc (or Tummuc); as bulls, Findbenn 
(or Findbennach) and Dond Cualnge (Ir. T. iii. 245). 
Most of these names are obviously significant, and so 
presumably are the names of the pair as swineherds. 

These are given in the beginning of the tale as Friuch 
and Rucht, but at the end as Rucht and Runce (LL), or 
Ruiceni (Eg.). 

The first of these names appears as a noun in the old 
poem edited by Meyer in his Fianaigecht, under the title 
“The Quarrel between Finn and Oisin.” This is a 
“ flyting”-match, an exchange of taunts between Age and 
Youth. The veteran Finn compares the nimble youngster 
to a lunatic (geilt) skipping from branch to branch through 
the trees. Ojisin retorts (Fianaigecht, 26) 


In geilt for rith sunde tiar nicon éclach, is fer liath: 
in friuch file for suidiu is € bis for senduniu. 


“The lunatic running here in the west is no youth, but 
a grey-head : the friuch that is upon him is such as grows 
upon an old man.” 

Reading this passage with the swineherd’s name in mind, 
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2 SOME IRISH WORDS. 


one is prompted to guess that friuch means “boar’s 
bristles,” and to compare the word with the Welsh gwrych, 
which has the same meaning. It is true that the aspirate 
in gwrych is a difficulty. Perhaps friuch was an early loan 
from the Welsh. 

If Friuch then gets his name from one of a boar’s 
characteristic features, Rucht may be called after another. 
As a common noun rucht is used of various harsh noises. 
Examples are given by Meyer, Bruchstiicke, 157; he 
renders rucht fothuind .by “das Grunzen aus dem 
Sauenlager,” and this is, I think, the proper meaning of 
the word. The adjective ruchtach is certainly used of 
swine in a passage quoted by O’Davoren, 1368: ni torc 
ruchtach ruiben i cri isil uirc. Three glossaries in H. 3. 18, 
pp. 51 b, 284, and 653 have ruchtach .1. laidir, ut est ni torc 
ruchtach rub. Again ruchtaid ruib forms the title of an 
anecdote used in a law-tract to illustrate damages caused 
by swine (ed. Dillon, Priu, xi. 44): we should read 
ruchtaig, the form which is used in the text of the 


anecdote. In both these passages ruchtach no doubt 
means “grunting,” though O’Davoren explains it as = ro- 
échtach. O’Clery’s gloss rucht .i. muc is probably an 
attempt to explain the swineherd’s name. 


2. bresal. 


In Hermathena, xliv. 63, I suggested that the Irish 
gorm is a loan from the late-Latin gorma, the name of a pig- 
ment used by illustrators. Another adjective which seems 
to be borrowed from the same source is bresalach “dirty- 
red”: see Contrib. and Dinneen. It is derived from 
breasal, “raddle” (Dinneen), and this word is evidently a 
loan from bresillum or brasilium, the name of a pigment 
mentioned in the medieval Liber de Coloribus: see 
Speculum, i. 284, 298. 

From this comes also the English brazil (also written 
brasil, bresill, etc.), which, according to the New English 
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Dictionary, was originally “the name of the hard brownish- 
red wood of an East Indian tree, from which dyers obtain 
ared colour.” It is, of course, quite possible that the Irish 
word may be a late loan from the English: I have not 
met any instance of it earlier than the passage in Egan 
O’Rahilly referred to in Meyer’s Contributions. 


3. digna “hook.” 


The gloss in O’Davoren, 623, as printed by Stokes, 
runs thus: Dignae .i. crochad, ut est, a fuined a ndignae. 
N6 digna 4. sasadh, ut est, “digna cacha galair.” (The 
Egerton copy has digna and fuine.) Stokes naturally 
fails to extract an intelligible meaning from his text. 
Light is thrown on it by the glossary in H. 3. 18, 
627 a, which reads Dighna .i. croch. ut est “a fuine a ndigna 
7 acur for lanna teinntighe.” “Digna, that is, ‘a hook,’ ut 
est: ‘Let it be roasted on a hook and laid on redhot 
plates.’ ”’ 

The second part of O’Davoreus gloss (not in H. 3. 18) 
relates to a different word: cf. 718, dignad .i. sésa[d] né 
mian, ut est: dignad cach galair. ‘This seems to be a mis- 
spelling of didnad, “solace.” Cf. as diodhnad lais uisge 
pur, quoted by O’Clery, s.v. pur. 


4. dirna. 


Meyer, Contrib., gave two meanings for this word: 
(1) “a stone,” (2) “a large weight or measure.” The 
second of these is well attested. For the first, Meyer quotes 
a passage from the Triads, 237, in which dirna in Dagda 
is glossed by cloch: and this gloss is copied in H. 3. 18, 
650 b, also quoted by Meyer. Two other passages are 
cited by him in support of this gloss. One is a passage 
from the LU-Tain, 4685: Dosfébair thré ind Nemain la 
sodain . . . Foscerdat inna buidne fo chétéir 7 focherd 
dirna mor din tslég co luid Medb dia chosc. This is how- 
ever rendered by Miss Faraday “The host started up at 
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once and a great number of the host were in confusion” : 
and this seems substantially correct. Foscerdat is reflexive 
and focherd should either be facherd (reflexive), if dirna 
is neuter, or focerd (intransitive): cf. Death Tales, 
p. 6, § 6, Focherddat Ulaid chuci, “the Ulstermen ran 
towards him.” In the other passage from LL-Tain (ed. 
Windisch, 5391) the appearance of Celtchair mac Uthechair 
produces the same effect on Medb’s army: roldé dirna dina 
cathaib 7 dina sluagaib ac déscin [déscid MS.] in latch stn. 
Windisch here renders dirna by ‘“Waffenlarm,” without 
adducing any evidence for such a meaning. He failed to 
recognise the impersonal use of ro/d, though it was long 
ago illustrated by Zimmer in KZ xxxvi 491, note. In 
these two passages foscerdat, focherd, rola resemble in 
meaning the French se jeta (en fuite); and in both dirna 
means, not “a stone,” but “a number, a proportion (of the 
army). Cf. Leabhar Gabhala, ed. Macalister and Mac- 
Neill, 238 (e): Rogabsat diorna don dreim sin, with the 
gloss .i. nuimir no tomhus. 

That dirna originally meant a particular measure by 
weight is clear from the stanza quoted by Cormac s.v. 
adann, beginning Luin oc elaib unga oc dirnai: “Black- 
birds in comparison with swans, an ounce in comparison 
with a dirna.” (A less correct version will be found in 
the Preface to Amra Coluim Cille: see Bernard and 
Atkinson, L. Hymn., i, 165.) 

O’Davoren, 679, has: Dirna .i. ainm tomuts, acht ni 
hinann gach dirna dibh .1. gall-dirna 7 dirna glasaigh (v.1. 
clasaight, clasaigh) 7 dirna umaidhe 7 dirna Patraig : 
Fech fein Bretha Credine. 

Stokes, in his edition of O’Davoren, and Meyer, in his 
Contributions, have both overlooked a passage which is 
quoted by Petrie, Eccl. Archit., 269, from a law-tract in 
H. 4. 22, p. 70 (formerly p. 66). Dinnra clasaighe .1. 
tomus bis [o]con lucht claidhes in clais; di wingi, is ed fil 
inn .t. boingidh méin in uma. Dinnra cerda do derg-uma; 
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sé uingi ann .. . cetthre dinnra do luaidi ar dinnra finn- 
uma, etc. 

Here we have the earlier form of O’Davoren’s dirna 
clasaige (corruptly d. glasaigh). “The dinnra of the 
trench (not ‘of the delver,’ as Petrie has it) is the measure 
of weight used by those who dig the trench; it weighs two 
ounces.” The words boingid méin in uma mean “They 
(in lucht) break up the copper-ore”: cf. buain mianna, 
Metr. Ds., iv, 308, 46. 

It seems that the dinnra (dinra?) or dirna was usually 
a measure of weight, its relation to the ounce (unga) being 
variable. But the later form dirna is found also meaning 
a coin or unit of value in the Irish Penitential, ch. iii, § 10 
(Eriu, vii, 156): eclais oentath i mbi Iég ndirnai di 
sainchrund né dichmairc. The only evidence for dirna 
“a stone” is the gloss on Triads, 237. Probably Dirna in 
Dagda was a name given to a stone traditionally supposed 
to have served the Dagda as a weight in the balance. 

As most of the old Irish terms denoting standards of 
weight and value, unga, screpol, sical, pinginn, etc., are loans 
from other languages, there is a presumption that dinnra 
(dinra?) is also borrowed. But whence? O’Davoren’s 
Gall-dirna brings to mind Ducange’s “denarius Francicus, 
nummus argenteus cujus mentio in Lege Salica . . . Vetus 
Agrimensor de Ponderibus: Juxta Gallos vigesima pars 
unciz denarius est.” This latter reference is taken from 
a short treatise, De Mensuris (printed in C. Lachmann’s 
Gromatici Veteres, i, 371, seg.), which is: the source of 
several articles in O’Davoren’s Glossary, as has been shown 
in Eriu, ix, 157. Again, O’Davoren’s dirna umaide may 
be compared with Ducange’s denarius aereus, which is 
illustrated by references to Aurelian, “aeris denarii 
centum,” and to Eadmerus de similitudinibus S. Anselmi, 
“denarius quippe bonus puro ex aere recto pondere 
monetaque legitima debet constare.” Also, dirna Patraic 
suggests a comparison with the denarius Petri: one might 
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conjecture that it was a tax levied by Armagh in Patrick’s 
name. The Irish form of denarius should normally be 
dénair or dénaire, but di- might be defended by reference 
to disert < desertum, and the Lex Salica has dinarius 
throughout. It is conceivable that dinra might be a loan 
from denariata, which also is exemplified by Ducange. 
For the arbitrary treatment of longer Latin words see 
Thurneysen’s Grammar, § 908. But there remains a still 
more serious objection to this explanation of dinra, dirna, 
namely, that the denarius was a fraction of the wuncia, 
whereas the Irish wnga was a fraction of the dirna. 


5. domnath, somnath. 


O’Davoren, 635. Dommnath i. munadh no traothadh, 
ut est,” “inocbail duir domnath indsci,” etc. 

The glossator is apparently in doubt whether domnath 
is a derivative of minim “I teach,” or is = damnad “sub- 
jugating.” The latter explanation, which is further ex- 
panded by the comment traethaid indsci indlightighi, 
offers no satisfactory sense. If domnath is to be referred 
to minim, it must = do-miunad, “wrong teaching.” In 
that case, we must, I think, read inddécbdl duir, etc., and 
take duir as = doir “base”: cf. suir for soir, the true 
reading in Wb. 4a10, and siire = soire in Mon. Tall. 
132, 34 and 145, 31. The saying then means: “extolling 
of the base is wrong teaching (misuse) of the art of 
speech.” 

Corresponding to the pejorative do-minad > domnath 
we find the meliorative somnath in the Triads, 251 
(this article is only in Le., 23. N. 10, and H. 1. 15): 
Cetheora aipgitre gaise: ainmne, somnathe, sobraide, 
sothnges; ar is gdeth cach ainmnetach 7 sat cach somnath, 
fairsing cach sobraid, sochoisc cach sothengtha. Meyer 
renders sai cach somnath by “every docile person is a 
sage,” and in his glossary he explains somnath as = 
so-munad. But this should mean “good teaching,” not 
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“easily taught.” For somnath (Lc.’s reading) NH? have 
somnaigh: read somnaidhe, “well taught, easily taught.” 
O’Davoren (who knew this triad, for his first article quotes 
cetheora aipgitri gatse) has (1481) Somnaidhe 4. somuin- 
tighi, ut est, “sut cach somnaighe” ; read sui cach somnaide. 
(The rest of 1481 is obscure, and perhaps belonged 
originally to another article.) On the other hand, 
somnathe in the Triad should perhaps be somnath. Le. has 
semnathe, NH? give somhna, somna. 


6. éuba. 


In the glossary to his Fianaigecht Meyer has entered 
“éuba, a brooch?” But it is only a “ghost-word”: the 
line to which he refers should be read Ev ba Cailti, delg 
co mbail, “the brooch that was Cailte’s,” etc. -This use of 
the genitive is not uncommon: see Thurneysen, Gram., 
§ 249, 3 (b), and cf. Metr. Ds., iii. 122, 29, Tucus sciath 
ba Daire deirg: Z.C.P., xviii. 102, Tir ba Chuind: Cormac, 
756, nd bad nime nd talman. 


7. foléim, folaimm, folam. 


In an interesting article in Friu, x, 126, Plummer ex- 
plained the original and metaphorical meanings of the verb 
folingim, the verbal noun foleim, also written foilim and 
foilm, with their derivatives. The spelling folaimm occurs 
in Sn R 3253, in a passage which tells of a plot made by 
two men against the life of Pharaoh. 


Tarsin triallsat folaimm fair, for Forainn, forsin n-ard- 


flaith. 


This illustrates the meaning “secret attack, treachery,” 
which Plummer assigns to the derivative folemnge. And 
it points to the true reading of the gloss at Ml. 38d 1. 
The commentator to Psalm xvi. 2 writes: Multam uero 
serui de operibus suis habentis fiduciam est domini ad 
iudicandum preesentiam postulare. On this there is a gloss 
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which is thus printed in Thes. Pal.-Hib. i. 101: is solam 
fair 7 duthluchedar techt immes in choimded dia fogni. 
The editors render is solam fair by “he is bold at it (?),” 
but they add in a note that Ascoli reads folam. This is 
clearly right. “It is a plot against him (the righteous 
servant) and he demands to submit to the judgment of 
the Lord whom he serves.” 


8. forbaid “shroud.” 


To the examples of this word given in Hermathena, 
xliv, 70, may be added one from the alphabet of “kennings” 
known as Briathar-ogum Concaulaind (Anecdota from 
Irish MSS., iii. 45). Here we have, under the letter U: 
forbhaid ambi 4. vir “a dead man’s shroud—clay.” For 
ambeéd, see Meyer’s Contributions. 


9. Impetoir. 


O’Davoren, 1122. Impetoir .i. altoir, ut est, “foir 
impetoir .iiii, mis” .i. impe thoirithnis cach araile iman 


altoir. 

For impe thoirithnis, McFirbis’ copy of the Glossary 
(Stokes’ ‘F’) has, according to Stokes, impetoirit niges, 
which should clearly be impe thoirithniges. Stokes makes 
no attempt to translate either the lemma or the gloss: yet 
it is obvious that the latter means “(it is) round it that 
each man assists his fellow round the altar.” For 
téirithnigim, see Stokes’ own glossary to the “Lismore 
Lives.” The lemma, which is corrupt, will be considered 
later. Before we accept O’Davoren’s impetoir .i. altoir, it 
will be well to compare two other passages in which this 
rare word is found. 

The first occurs in the text edited by J. G. O’Keeffe in 
Eriu, i. 218, seq., to which the editor has given the title 
Riagail Pdtraic. (As to the relation of this “Rule” to the 
so-called “Rule of the Céli Dé,” see “Rule of Tallaght,” 
Second Supplement to Hermathena, xliv, p. xv.) 
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Here we have § 9... foraté anmanda fer n-Erenn .. . 
co ratb ind eclas for cubus fir grdid ...7 co roib oiffrenn 
for a altéir hi sollamnaib 7 prim-féilib 7 domnaigib 7 co 
rabat aidmi oc cech altéir 7 terimpetdir 7 anarta coise- 
carthai. Over terimpetoir there is the gloss .t. imaltoir. 
Now it is obvious that terimpetoir is an impossible form, 
and that we should read co rabat aidmi oc cech altétr, eter 
impetdir 7 anarta coisecartha,; “that every altar may have 
its implements (aidmi = Latin instrumenta), both the 
impetdir and the consecrated cloths.” It seems then that 
impetdir must denote, not (as O’Davoren says) the altar 
itself, but something closely connected with it, some part 
of the indispensable furniture. The scribe of the text 
explains it by the gloss imaltdir, a term which is itself of 
doubtful meaning. O’Keeffe refers to Stokes’ glossaries 
to his Three Middle-Irish Homilies and Lismore Lives. 
In the Homilies, p. 16, we hear of an imaltdir clochi, on 
which Patrick celebrated the offering of the Mass daily on 
his travels, and which was miraculously caused to float in 
a stream. At p. 30 Patrick leaves his immaltéir behind 
him at Domnach Patraic. In the Lismore Life of Brigit, 
p. 49, 1. 1633, the saint’s gillie “brings” the imaltdéir for 
the celebration of the Mass. It is therefore a portable 
object, not a permanent structure, like the superaltare, with 
which Stokes, in the glossary to the Lismore Lives, wished 
to identify it.. His suggestion in the glossary to the 
Homilies, that it was “some kind of a portable altar,” 
"seems to be nearer the mark. I understand that it is still 
the practice of the Roman Catholic priesthood to carry a 
small “altar-stone” along with the sacred elements and 
vessels when ministering to the sick in their houses. If 
then the aidmi of the altar can be described as consisting 
of the impetdir and the anarta coisecarthai, the former 
term must be comprehensive, including the chalice and 
paten, which are the most important part of the altar’s 
instrumenta, and perhaps also the “altar-stone.” 
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Further light is thrown on the meaning of the word by 
the Tract on the consecration of a church in Leabhar 
Breac, p. 277. This tract has been edited by Olden in the 
Transactions of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, iv. 98, 
seqg., and 177, seg., and also by Stokes, in the Ascoli- 
Miscellany, p. 363, seq. The consecration of the altar is 
here divided into six heads (fodla): (1) coisecrad na 
haltéra .i. ablu 7 usce 7 fin; (2) coisecrad clair na haltora 
budessin; (3) coisecrad na n-anart; (4) coisecrad ind 
impetoir’ .i. na méssi no bréit bec dia n-airiter corp Crist; 
(5) coisecrad in choilig; (6) coisecrad coitchend fil isin 
Libro Episcopi forsin altdir cona uilib aidmib. 

This classification is no doubt taken from the lost Liber 
Episcopi, on which the whole Tract is based, and it may 
be assumed that the author of that work understood his 
subject. But to the Irish redactor the term impetdir is 
unfamiliar, and he is evidently in doubt as to its exact 
meaning. I understand his explanation to mean “the paten 


or the small cloth from which the Body of Christ is 


eaten.” ? 

The word mias may mean either “a table” or ‘a dish” 
(see Windisch’s lexicon). In ecclesiastical usage it is 
applied to the altar (Ir. Text, i. 20, 21) and to the paten 
(Thes. Pal.-Hib., ii, 253, 254). Cf. Todd Lectures, v. 24: 
Et faciebat altaria et bibliothecas quadratas et patinos pro 
honore Patricii; et de illis tres patinos quadratos vidi, i. 
patinum in Ardd Mache, et alterum in ecclesia Alo Find, 
et tertium in Ecclesia Magna Saeoli super altare Felarti 


*Written imptow in the MS. 
Stokes and Olden print impertoir, 
but both O’Davoren and Riagail 
Pdtraic have impetoir (without con- 
traction). 

*Olden and Stokes translate 
‘*the slab or the small cloth in 
which the Body of Christ is re- 
ceived,’’ and suggest that the 
impertor (sic) is a ‘consecrated 


slab of wood’’ called antimensium 
(Ascoli-Mise., 387; Eecl. Soc. Tr., 
iv, 180). But -airiter cannot be 
referred to arfoimim, unless we 
alter it to O.-Ir. -eroimer or Mid. 
Ir. airimther. I take it as passive 
of ar-ithim: ef. Archiv. f. Celt. 
Lex., i, 273n., atrethait berbtha 
biad ndedil. 
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sancti episcopi (L. Ardm. 11}, as emended by Hogan) = 
Ocus dognith altéri 7 lebor-chométa chethrachori 7 miassa 
cethrachori in hondir Patraic; 7 robui miass chethrachoiri 
dib in Ard Macha 7 alaili ind Ailfind 7 alaili i nDomnach 
Mér Maigi Seole for altoir Felarti episcopi sancti 
(V. Trip., Egerton text = p. 96 of Stokes’ edition). 
The bréit bec is, I suppose, the corporale, the cloth in 
which the host is wrapped. But this would presumably 
be included in the fifth head, coisecrad na n-anart, and 
cannot therefore be identified with the impetdir. The 
wafer, the water, the wine, the chalice and the cldr na 
haltéra are also mentioned under separate heads, but not 
the paten: so that it seems most probable that the paten 
is here identified with the impetdir. 

This equation, however, is inconsistent with the passage 
in Riagail Pdtraic. If we render.co rabat aidmi oc cech 
altéir, eter impetdir 7 anarta coisecarthai by “that every 
altar may have its implements, both the paten and the 
consecrated cloths,” we have a division of the atdmi which 
is obviously incomplete. Why is the chalice not men- 
tioned? and why is impetdir glossed by imaltdir? 

The answers to these questions call for a knowledge of 
liturgiology which I do not possess. The only explanation 
that I can put forward to reconcile the two passages is 
that impetdir was not the paten, but a case in which either 
the paten only, or both the paten and chalice, might be 
kept: and that in the Tract the word has the narrower 
meaning, in the Rule the wider. This hypothesis is sug- 
gested by the lemma in O’Davoren’s article, referred to 
above: foir impetoir .iiii. mis. This as it stands is mean- 
ingless, but if we emend foir impetéir cetheora mias, it 
may mean “upon it a case containing four patens.” Such 
a provision might be needed in a large monastic church. 
If this conjecture is admitted, we can understand why 
impetdir is equated with imaltdir, which, as we have seen, 
was used when the instrumenta of the altar had to be 
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carried about from place to place. A third term of similar 
meaning was menistir, rendered by Meyer in his glossary 
to Aislinge Meic Conglinne “a service set”: cf. Briu, vii, 
154, §7. O’Davoren’s impetdir .1. altéir is clearly wrong, 
and the further explanation, impe téirithniges, etc., is 
merely a specimen of the etymologising guess-work that 
abounds in this glossary. 


10. 6, as conjunction. 


The use of 6 with the indicative, as a temporal and 
causal conjunction meaning “since, as soon as,” has been 
sufficiently illustrated by Zeuss, Gr. 713; Windisch, 
Worterbuch, 714; Atkinson, Glossary to P. H. 826; 
Thurneysen, Gramm., § 881; Pedersen, Gramm., ii. 263; 
Sarauw, Irske Studier, 28, 29, 109. Some examples from 
modern usage are given by Dinneen,’ 8054. Used with 
an infinitival clause it has the same force in such sentences 
as 6 mise d’intheacht as do radarc, “once I was out of your 
sight,” Torolbh mac Stairn, ed. O’Neachtain, 21. 

The dictionaries and grammars seem to ignore its use 
with the subjunctive, meaning “if.” Here are a few 
examples. Atrubart-sa frib-se, 6 beit fianna fer nErenn 
7 Alban do Chonaire ar thig, ni wirthar ind orgain, 
Br. Da Derga (ed. Stokes), § 144; to imditiu o beit fianna fer 
nErenn 7 Alban deit immon mbrudin, ibid., § 145; 6 nobetis 
fir hErenn in-éen-magin 7 cé nobeth colaind a médthar 
n6 athar ar bélaib cach fir dib, ni féelsad nech dib cen 
gari impu, ibid., § 138; 6 be(i)t tri minna saine .. . and, 
gabait greim tri relec, Eriu, ix, 114. 

The conditional use of 6 has developed naturally from 
the temporal, as may be seen in such examples as these : Irish 
Penitential, Eriu, vii, 166, § 6, Banscdl togluasti lind[e] 
comperta 6 rufothaichedar 1 mbri, teora bliadnai co lleth. 
Ma rofeolaigther, is secht mbliadnai. Math do thuidicht 
(read Ma dia thuidich) anim ind .xiiii. bliadnai pendite. 
Thes. Pal.-Hib., ii, 229, 20-32: si cogitem deluuium quale 
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sit in praesenti, ex hoc notionem concipio futuri (gl.), ho 
imrordai nech didiu isind (f)recndairc a téla 7 in tairsitiu 
adchi, dolbthat dano iarum isa tothochaide. Here the 
verbs rufothaichedar, imrordat might be taken as in- 
dicatives and 6 as temporal: but in the first instance the 
two following subjunctives, and in the second the Latin 
st cogitem, seem to indicate that rufothaichedar, imrordat 
are also subjunctives, and that 6 has the force of a con- 
ditional. 

In the commentaries on the old legal texts 6 “if” is 
used with the future indicative, e.g., Laws v. 146, 18, 
6 bias forngaire 7 trebuire : muna bé-forngaire nd trebuire, 
etc.; ibid., 172, 20, nocha dlegat na righa so ni itir 6 
dogénat (sic 1.) na hindligthi so; ibid., 176, 6, Nocha 
ndlegat na mnd so ni a hinchaib a bfer, 6 dogénat (sic 1.) 
féin esinnrucus, 7 ni dlig duine ni itir a hinchaib a athar 

. 0 dogéna féin esinnrucus (sic 1.). 

Welsh o has no doubt followed the same evolution, but 
preserves, so far as I know, only the conditional function. 


11. piandn. 


In his Bruchstiicke aus der alteren Lyrik, no. 164, 
Meyer prints the following quatrain :— 


Cara dam i Cill da Chell6c - mad ail duib, dofessid : 
pianan i mbi corca fasaig - Cianan dona Déssib. 


He renders piandn, doubtfully, by “ein kleiner Qual- 
geist (?).” But a piandn “in which grow wild oats” must 
surely be a place of some kind. I suggest that the third 
line refers to Cill d& Chelléc, while the fourth tells us 
who the cara is: it is an example of the chiasmic order, 
abba, to which Thurneysen (Z.C.P., vi. 4) has called 
attention. Piandn then probably means a locc péne, “a 


” 


place of suffering,” self-inflicted or otherwise. 
An adjunctive piandnach occurs in another quatrain, 
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Bruchst., no. 74. This quatrain seems to be an outburst 
of spleen directed by the writer perhaps against a too- 
ascetic fellow-student, whom he addresses, among other 
compliments, as a phitig phaitig phiandnaig, “creature of 
the pittance, the water-bottle and the torture-cell.” 

The word may well have been applied to such a place 
as the tiny stone cell in the tower of the ancient church 
of St. Doulagh, near Malahide, 5 feet long, with a maximum 
height of 2 feet 8 inches, and breadth of 2 feet, which is 
supposed to have been used by ascetics for self-discipline. 


12. tadg 1. filt. 


O’Davoren, 1540: Tadhg .i. fili, Tennal .i. maith, ut 
est, “anbretha thaidg thennal Ulad” 1. maith Ulad. 

It is not clear whether the glossator means that there 
is a noun tadg = fili, or merely that Tadg is the name of 
a certain poet. In favour of the latter supposition may be 
quoted a list of famous judges given in the tract Cérus 
Bretha Neimed: see O’Grady, B.M. Catalogue, i. 144 
(description of Nero, A. vii.): “Re ddan na mBretha 
Neme[d] and so sis go léig. Sencha, Fachtna, Ferchertne, 
Aithre, Aithirne, Aimirgen dnbrea[t}hach, Tadg tendal 
Ulad,” etc. At first sight this looks as if there was a judge 
known as “Tadg tendal Ulad,” and one might conclude 
that O’Davoren had misunderstood the list, and excerpted 
wrongly, writing dnbretha for dnbrethach. But I am 
inclined to think that the converse is the truth, that the 
list of judges is a late addition to the Cérus Bretha Nemed, 
and that its author has misunderstood an old saying. For 
the words quoted by O’Davoren conform to a type of 
maxim of which several examples are found in his glossary : 
one of these, 635, Indécbdl duir domnath indsci, has been 
discussed above: add 292, Anfuigell bretheman brangaire 
catha, “the wrong decision of a judge is a raven’s call to 
battle” (as to which see Friu, ix, 29); 1252, Meccon cinad 
cubus mraith (sic leg.), “the root of crime is consciousness 
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of treachery” (or “a cheating conscience”). Each of these 
sayings consists of four words with alliterative arrange- 
ment: in 635, 1252 and 1540 the arrangement is of the 
type ab ba with chiasmic alliteration. I think therefore 
that anbretha taidg tenddl Ulad is an old saw, very similar 
to 292, meaning “the wrong decisions of a fili are the fire- 
brand of Ulster.” 


E. J. GWYNN. 











NOTES ON THE PANEGYRICI LATINI. 


Tue Teubner text of the Panegyrici Latini by Aemilius 
Baehrens, published in 1874, was a serious critical edition 
of those orators, giving as it did a careful statement of 
the readings of a large number of manuscripts and a proper 
valuation of their relative importance. But Baehrens 
in the wide range of his interests was perhaps too ready 
at times to desert the good MSS. and to trust to his own 
excellent knowledge of Latin, and to suppose that the authors 
must have written what he considered they should have 
written. So when his son William Baehrens undertook 
the task of preparing a new edition he found the building 
well-designed in its outlines, though requiring a good deal 
of improving and polishing in many details. For this pur- 
pose he had the advantage of a minuter knowledge of the 
Harleian and Upsala MSS., and more especially of the 
newly-discovered laws regulating the rhetorical clausulae 
which had been expounded by Wiist (1881) and Zielinski. 
The new edition (1911) is a masterpiece of learning and 
sound judgment; and its usefulness is materially increased 
by the valuable Dissertation for his Doctorate by the same 
scholar.* With these supports, after many years I read 
once again the Panegyrici (excluding Pliny), and in doing 
so jotted down the succeeding notes, mere gleanings (if 
even that) of the rich harvest which father and son had 
already gathered. I have taken the liberty of designating 
William Baehrens by the abbreviation WB. The references 
are in accordance with the ordinary arrangement of the 
several Panegyrics, not with that of WB. 

*Panegyricorum Latinorum editionis novae Praefatio maior, accedit 


oan Panegyricus exemplar editionis by W. A. Baehrens (Groningen 
MCMX). 
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ii. 2. 2. commemorabor. 


So A. and the deponent form is found in late Latin: 
cp. Neue-Wag. iii.® 57. But elsewhere in the Pan. the 
word (as well as memoro) is used in the active, not de- 
ponent, form, e.g. iii. 5. 3, x. 30. 1, 34.1. The style of the 
Panegyrici is modelled on classical usage : so the error here 
should rather be attributed to the copyist than to the author. 

Just below Italia quidem sit gentium domina gloriae 
vetustate sed Pannonia virtute reminds us of Verg. AEn. 
xii. 827. 


Sit Romana potens Itala virtute propago. 


ii. 5. 2. mox triumphi ornamenta capienda militum 
manibus usurus. 


The older edd. add ad before triumphi. WB quotes 
passages to show that it is not necessary, eg. Ven. 
Fort. Carm. 2. 9. 46, Advolat ante alios, mysteria 
sacra requirens, undique quisque suo templa petenda loco, 


which may be defended by the force of ad in advolat 
(Leo, however, with one MS. (R) reads petendo, a usage 
elsewhere found in Venantius, see Leo’s Index, p. 402). 
A curious case is Eugippius Vit. Severini 5. 3, virum det 
misit protinus consulendum (“to consult the man of God”), 
where Sauppe adds ad before virum; but neither Knoell 
nor Mommsen does so in their editions. In the Milan codex 
there is an erasure of misit, in which a second hand adds 
adut. In Lucifer, p. 7. 15, ed. Hartel, we have cum iste 
homo dei qui a deo obiurgandum Hieroboam regem fuerat 
missus. 

This omission of ad (as in such phrases as (equum) 
ambulandum duco in late Latin) seems to be only used 
after verbs of motion where the gerundive takes the place 
of the supine (cp. Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gramm.,° p. 599) ; cp. 
Ven. Fort. Carm. v. 1. 1, quem non tam ad auram dominus 
revisendum post meridiem pergeret. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI. Cc 
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But as no construction such as that advocated by WB 
is found elsewhere in the Panegyrici, who modelled their 
diction on classical usage, while the ordinary usage with 
ad is frequent, it would seem that the addition of ad is in 
the present case desirable. We can hardly regard manibus 
usurus as a verb of motion. 


ii. 6. 4. urbem .. . sollicitam laetitia . . . et auris 
flagrantibus et sacrificis [so Livineius] odoribus et (AW : 
om. et BV Bert.) accensis numini tuo implesti. 

et is also found in other MSS., but before odoribus. 
The reading of the Cuspinianus is worth considering, 
odoribus et accensis numini tuo <luminibus> implestt. 
For lamps used at periods of joy, cp. Iuv. xii. 92: Tertull. 
Apol. 35 and Mayor’s notes on both these passages, also 
Marquardt “Privatleben,” p. 642, note 7 (ed. 1886). See 
Paneg. xii. 37. 4. 

The Gallic writers use flagrare of smell, cp. Sidon. Ep. 
viii. 14. 4. (it seems here to be “sweet incense’): Ven. 
Fort. Carm. i. 18. 4; vii. 12. 38: xi. 11. 6 (though 
Leo, against the MSS., reads fragr. in every case). Cp. the 
Fr. flairer. The above exx. are from Bonnet, Le Latin de 
Grégoire de Tours, p. 175, note 3. The Thesaurus, s.v. 
fragro 1238. 3. quotes the Inscription of the fifth century 
to St. Hilary of Arles, C. I. L. xii, 949,** Angelicasque 
domos intravit et aurea regna | divitias, Paradise, tuas 
flagrantia semper. There is frequent confusion between 
flagro and fragro in the MSS. The Glosses give among 
explanations of flagro awomvei, redolet, odorem dat. 


ii. 7. 6. Tu autem, imperator invicte, feras illas in- 
domitasque gentes . . . domuisti. Herculei generis hoc 
fa[c]tum est virtuti tuae debere quod vindicas. 

For tuae and vindicas Aim. Baehrens read suae and 
vindicat. WB rightly restores the MS. readings. But 
I think we should add Tibi before H erculet, which fell out 
after -ti of domuisti. 
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ii. 10. 4. Quid enim ille aliud expetivit ad conspectum 
< tuum > cum omni sua gente veniendo nisi... 

tuum is added by w (i.e. the corrector of W = codex 
Vaticanus 1775). WB _ would omit it: but it seems 
necessary, and easily fell out after -tum. Without some 
such word in conspectum venire would have a general 
meaning “to come into sight,” “to make himself visible,” 
cp. Ter. Phorm. 261: Cic. Tusc. 1. 50. In the passage of 
Justin xxxviii, 9. 8, quoted by WB, denuo perductus ad 
regem ut invisus a conspectu (“from the presence”) sub- 
movetur, it is easy to supply in thought regis. from regem. 


ii. 11. 6. sic omnibus pulcherrimis rebus etiam quae 
aliorum ductu geruntur Diocletianus jfacit, tu tribuis 
effectum. 


For facit Eldikius gives causam; Novak facit < ortum >; 
Brakman facit <initium>; Aem. Baehrens (whom WB 
follows) facem; and Eyssenhardt actum. The latter is I 
think the best; actum is the moving spirit: effectum the 
actual result. The words are often contrasted. Cp. 
Tertull. De Anima 45, actw enim fiunt (i.e. actions in a 
dream), effectwu non fiunt: Seneca Ep. 85. 37, sapiens 
semper in actu est, effectu tunc maximus cum illi fortuna 
se opponit “is always in action, but in actual palpable result 
is greatest when adverse fortune meets him.” Facem and 
effectum are not so well contrasted. 


iii. 11. 3. aut per superiora aedium /imina imminen- 
tibus. 

We should read with Livineius /umina = luminaria, 
“openings to let in the light,” “windows.” For this use 


of the word cp. Apul. Met. ii. 23: Digest vii. 1. 13. 7: 
viii. 2. 40. 


iii. 16. 4. Etenim ab ipso solis ortu non modo hac 
citra Maeotis sub extrema septentrionis plaga . . . sed etiam 
sub ipso lucis occasu, etc. 


Cs 
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WB (Diss., p. 68)—as does Eyssenhardt—deletes hac 


citra Maeotis as a gloss, which an interpolator could easily 
introduce from the line of Ennius, just quoted. There 
does not seem any reason for the interpolation. Maeotis H 
(Sea of Azov) was regarded (like Suez now) as the by 
boundary between East and West, cp. v. 18. 5. In the ta 
long region from furthest East to Maeotis the writer had ™ 
said by his quotation from Ennius that the barbarians were of 
fighting with one another. Now he says that in all the " 
extent of the inhabited world (even up to the extreme ~ - 
North) in the regions West (citra) of Maeotis to Gaul, P 
where he was speaking (iac=hither), and even away tothe | ™ 
setting sun and the Pillars of Hercules, there is the same Vi 
discord. He seems to use Maeotis (genit.) sc. paludes, of 
instead of Macotin, owing to the former being in the line - 
of Ennius. 
re 
iv. 2, 2. temporarium me dicendi munus atque id sh 
ipsum meis studiis peculiariter commodare. ne 
WB considers that there is a zeugma, apparently some | th 
word like exhibere, to be understood with munus. Other de 
attempts, such as commodum involare (Atm. Baehrens), 
have three trochees in the clausula) WB conjectures ta 
commodum explere (Diss., p. 50). Rather perhaps com- 
modum dare, “to give an exhibition of oratory and it ra 
specially appropriate to my studies.” For dare (which is ad 
to be assumed on account of the clausula) cp. Paulinus di 
Pellaeus, Eucharisticus 449, plura petita negas magis apta éd 
his dare paratus. au 
iv. 12. 2. quod hoc uno adsequi possumus si pro = 
accepto ducamus oblatum, ut industriae sit ad sumendi ee 
copiam pervenire potuisse, continentiae praeterisse. ad 


Probably we should add after ducamus a clause like 
<sed expensum reddamus>: otherwise there will be no 
justification for the clause continentiae praeterisse. 
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iv. 14.5.  salarium te in sexcenis milibus nummum ex 
reip. viribus consequi volumus. 

It is difficult to suppose that such a large salary as 
HS. 600,000 could have been an annual one, to be paid 
by such a poor town as Autun, which had recently, in the 
time of Tetricus (c. 4. 1, and Gibbon i. 302), suffered so 
severely. It would have been comparable with the salaries 
of the highest offices in the Empire. Rather it is to be 
regarded as the endowment of his chair. At 6 per cent., 
which was the normal rate of interest (Klingmiiller in 
PW iv. 2197), this would give HS. 36,000 a year, which 
would be above the average. Kuhn. (Die stadtische ete. 
Verfassung des rom. Reichs, i. 102) gives many examples 
of salaries when paid in annonae in the time of Gratian, 
none of which exceeded HS. 15,000 (the rhetor at Trier). 

Possibly Eumenius had let it be known that if he 
received the compliment of so large an endowment he would 
show his public spirit by devoting the capital sum to the 
new building projects, and thus forego the annual income 
that it would have brought in. He may have saved a good 
deal of money in his office of Magister memoriae. 


iv. 15. 5. siquidem tantos principes unum hominem 
tanta laude decorare non est oratorem admonere sed facere. 

Admonere seems to mean “to encourage,” but it is 
rather a weak word. Perhaps the reading of A is right, 
admovere, “to promote,” “to prefer” (i.e. advance to a 
dignity) : cp. Livy xl. 56. 10. admoveri (so most edd. for 
admoneri of the MSS., cp. Madv. Em. Liv.,? p. 587. The 
author of the emendation is unknown; it apparently first 
appears in the Paris ed. of 1573), admoveri potuisset (sc. 
in regnum Philippi) si . . . statim palam facta esset mors 
regis: Tac. Ann. iii. 56.5. Tiberius Drusum summae rei 
admovit. 


iv. 21. 1. per diversa regionum argumenta. 
I do not feel sure as to the meaning of argumenta: but 
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it seems to mean “features”: cp. Pliny H.N. v. 33, in ora 
Syrtis Nasamones quos antea Mesammones Graii appel- 
lavere ab argumento loci, medios inter harenas sitos. 


vi. 2. 5. qui non plebeia germina (gemina codd: 
corr. dett.) sed imperatoria stirpe reip. propagatis. 


WB adds (after Aim. Baehrens) per before plebeia, and 
reads stirpem. Rather we should read imperatorias stirpes. 
If the s of imperatorias dropped out by haplography, stirpes 
could readily be altered to stirpe to seem to agree with it. 
For stirpes plural in a similar connection, cp. vi. 13.3. A 
few lines further on for id ex omnibus duret aetatibus we 
should read with Gruter idem. WB retains id ex, and 
interprets it (Mnemosyne xxxviii. 431), “ex hoc tempore 
per omnes aetates”; but one would like to have a clear 
parallel for such a usage of ex. 


vi. 6. 5. promerendo denique amoris vestri tacita 
praesagia. 

So M (the archetype) without good sense considering 
the adjacent clauses. Atm. Baehrens reads proferendo, 
cp. Pliny HN xiv. 141, nunc animi secreta proferuntur. 
But cod. Cuspinianus gives promendo, which seems right, 
cp. Quintilian viii. pr. 32 (verba) sunt maxime probabilia 
quae sensum animi nostri optime promunt: xii. 10. 40, 
sermoni .. . contento promere animi voluntatem. There 
is ‘little difference between promendo and promendo. 


vii. 3. 4. magnum, inquam, est ab se profectum ad 
maxima pervenire. 

Cp. Cic. Phil. vi. 17, Quid enim non debeo vobis Quirites, 
quem vos a se ortum hominibus nobilissimis omnibus 
honoribus praetulistis: Tac. Ann. xi. 21, Curtius Rufus 
videtur mihi ex se natus. 


vii. 7. 3. Sententiam rogatus cui imperium decerneret 
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dixit ut decebat Constantium Pium: manifeste enim sen- 
tentia patris electus es. 


“When asked (by Jupiter) to whom he should assign 
the Empire he answered as became Constantius the Good” 
(to answer): and that was of course “to Constantine.” 
At one time I thought that as W (Vat. 1775) has Con- 
stantinum for Constantium we should add “Constantino” 
after Piwm: but it is much more graceful and flattering 
that the exact answer should be left to be understood; and 
it suits better with the next clause. For Constantium 
Pium, cp. vii. 8. 2: ix. 4. 3. Whatever interpretation is 
to be given to pius as applied to AZneas, the same may be 
given to it as applied to Constantius : they were very similar 
characters—both good and true to those to whom they were 
in duty bound to be so. 


vii. 15. 1. Cui digredienti ad anulos sederas. 


This as yet unexplained passage is usually taken to 
mean “‘you sat (in the place of honour) on his left,” as 
rings were worn on the left hand, cp. Gellius x. 10. 1, 
Ateius Capito in Macrob. Sat. vii. 13. 13. If a parallel 
could be found to this expression it could be acquiesced in. 
WB can offer no other explanation. Mention however 
should be made of Scaliger’s suggestion on Prop. iv. 8. 15, 
where Beroaldus restored mannis for ab annis, that 
we should read mannulos dederas, “you gave carriage- 
horses.” For manni and mannuli, Gallic carriage-horses, 
cp. editors on Hor. Carm. iii. 27. 7: Ep. i. 7. 77: Martial 
xii. 24. 8. If we adopt Scaliger’s mannulos and alter 
sederas to something like steteras or aderas we shall have 
the picture of Constantine standing at the horses’ heads as 
if he were a groom, thus showing his respect for his wife’s 
father. It is not probable that Constantine travelled with 
Maximian, as the ordinary interpretation would seem to 
imply. The corruption was due to the strange word 
mannulos. 
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viii. 7. 4. Quo magis, imperator, pietati tuae gratias 
agimus qui cum scires [itinerum] regionum nostrarum 
aditum atque aspectum tam foedum tamque asperum. 


Editors eject itinerum. ‘‘Potest a glossa esse vox 
itinerum,” says Acidalius: “potest et ferri.” It can be 
tolerated if we transpose it to precede aspectum, cp. § 2, 
etiam militaris vias ita confragosas, etc. In § 6 for habitu 
Acidalius conjectured either aditu or ambitu. The former 
is probably right. The only places in the Panegyrici where 
habitus does not mean “dress” are, I think, iii. 9. 1: 
xi. 28. 5: xii. 6. 3. 


viii. 13. 4. lustro, quo, licet nulla frugum cessarit 
ubertas, fecisti. 


Licet = etiamsi, “even supposing there was no failure of 
the crops”; lit., “no kind of abundance of crops which was 
not forthcoming, which was failing to show itself.” For 
licet = etiamsi, cp. Cic. Rose. Am. 31, licet hercules undique 
omnes minae et terrores periculaque impendeant omnia, 
succurram. There seems no reason to omit nulla with WB 
or add <non> after nulla with Stromberg. 


viii. 14. 5. iam non antiquum Bibracte, quod hucusque 
dictum est Iulia Polia Florentia, sed Flavia est civitas 
fEduorum. 


Mr. Freeman (Hist. Essays iv., p. 97) says, “The plain 
meaning is ‘Bibracte may be Iulia like Pola, Florence and 
many other places.’” Pola certainly was called Colonia 
Iulia Pola Pollentia Herculanea (C.I.L. v. 8139), but there 
is no evidence that Florence was ever a colony or bore the 
name of Iulia. The name “Iulia Polia Florentia” was 
probably given to Bibracte by lulius Caesar, as was sug- 
gested by O. Hirschfeld in C.L.L. xiii, p. 402, just as 
Vienne was called “Iulia Augusta Florentia” (ib. xii. 2327). 
For Florentia we may compare Valentia (Valence) and the 
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official name of Lugudunum, “Colonia Copia Claudia 
Augusta.” 


ix. 6. 3. sed acie in cunei modum structa, descen- 
dentibus retro in altitudinem lateribus quae, si cum prima 
avide confligeret, conflexa impeditos certamine circumirent 

. ipse obfirmato illo capite deiectaque acie in fugam 
versa... stragem edidisti. 


We should perhaps read latitudinem (the words are 
often confused in MSS. Caes. B.G. ii. 29. 3; B.C. 
iii. 63. 1); altitudinem would be applicable rather to the 
testudo, and might have arisen from descendentibus, which 
word itself is saved from ambiguity by the addition of 
retro, “the sides widening out back down the line.” The 
meaning perhaps emerges, but the expression is strange, 
and I cannot find any parallel for descendere in latitudinem. 
Professor E. H. Alton suggests discedentibus, comparing 
Sisenna Hist. iv. 57 (p. 182, Peter) Armati dextera ducti 
<magis> magisque in latitudinem discedunt, on which 
passage Nonius, p. 99, interprets discedere by hiare, dividi, 
distendit. Professor Alton thinks that possibly when it 
was desired to form a cuneus and the columns had been 
brought up alongside one another the word of com- 
mand may have been something like (Dextera et laeva) . 
discedite retro in latitudinem; the word retro would show 
that they were to wheel out from the rear. If the for- 
mation of a forfex were desired a fronte would be used 
instead of retro. The word discedere was much used as 
regards military movements; see the Thesaurus v. 1276. 
There (1. 35) Curtius viii. 12. 8 is quoted equites discedere 
in cornua iusserat where the codices have descendere: and 
indeed there is constant confusion between the words: see 
Thesaurus v. 641. 60: 1275. 45. This emendation is ad- 
mirable. 

Understand acies with prima. The word conflexa is 
rare; but apparently is found in Plin. HN. ii. 115. Professor 
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Alton thinks we might read contra flexa, “wheeling round 
against the enemy.” The ordinary alteration is reflexa. 
There is no doubt that WB is right in supposing, after 
Baunius, that obfirmato illo capite is the head of the cuneus, 
which was called caput porcinum (Amm. xvii. 13. 9: 
Vegetius iii. 19), and is not, as Livineius thought, the 
opposing general Ruricius. We should suppose that some 
word like deleto was lost before deiectaque (qu. disiectaque, 
cp. Tac. Agr. 37. 1). 


ix. 20. 4. Constantinus victoriae licentiam fine proelii 
terminavit. 

Yet cp. Nazarius Pan. x. 6 fin. omnibus qui statum eius 
labefactare poterant cum stirpe deletis, which shows that 
C. was not so merciful after all. 


xi. 20. 4. ad fores eorum qui regiis cupiditatibus 
serviebant jfternos patriciae gentis viros cerneres. 

Above the many emendations proposed for the corrupt 
ternos (e.g. servos, crebros, pernox, externos, intectos, 
perdios) stands certainly that of Lipsius cernuos, “with 
bent head.” It is a word used by Lucilius (ap. Non., p. 21) 
of an acrobat tumbling (modo sursum modo deorsum 
tanquam collus cernut), or of a person stooping forward 
(cernuus extemplo plantas convestit honestas*), and brought 
into fashion by Vergil AEn. x. 894, eiectoque incumbit 
cernuus armo (of a horse toppling over head forward), 
and it is used in much the same sense by his imitators. 
But in later writers it is also used of the attitude of 
humiliation, “with bowed head,” e.g. Prudentius Cath. 
vii. 43, pulverem humi madentis ore pressit cernuo: 
Sedulius carm. pasch iii. 201, mulier . . . solam dispectans 
cernua terram : Sidonius carm. ii. 88: v. 54: xxii. 42, and 
it is fairly common in the Latin hymns. Sidonius is very 


It is thought by some that here cernwus is a kind of shoe: ep. 
Isidore 19, 34. 13, cernui socci sunt sine solo. 
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fond of the word, and uses it also in the ordinary sense 
of “leaning over,” without any idea of submission or abase- 
ment, xi. 57: xv. 57. 


xi. 24. 3. At vero noster adfectus veri certique iudicii 
est, imis mentis sedibus inligatus animus et vitae immixtus 
et unitus, resolutis etiam morte corporibus cum immortali 
mente victurus. 

Acidalius says, “possis incolumi sententia 76 animus 
delere,”’ and this is true. But how did animus get into 
the text? WB (Diss., p. 66) says it is a gloss: but on 
what word is it a gloss? Jaeger thinks aius = animus is 
a dittography of -atus. But perhaps it can be retained, 
though it is disconcerting to be at variance with these 
three eminent scholars. If animus and mens are to be dis- 
tinguished—they are often synonymous, Lucr. iii. 94, 
animum dico mentem quam saepe vocamus: i. 139, con- 
silium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus—animus is 
the mind with its emotional side predominant, our intel- 
ligence instinct with fervour, cp. Cic. Fam. x. 5. 2, ut tota 
mente omnique animi impetu in remp. incumbas; while 
mens is the strictly intellectual faculty. The words are 
often conjoined (Lucr. i. 74: Verg. An. vi. 11): we have 
also mens animt in Lucr. iii. 615 and elsewhere in Lucr., 
as well as in Catullus and Plautus (see Munro ad loc.). 

The writer then seems to mean, “Our affection for our 
Emperor arises from a sound and steady judgment (not 
like the sporadic loyalty to previous rulers arising from 
occasional and fortuitous acts of generosity on their part), 
is in fact our very soul in its fervour, commingled and 
united to our life and destined to live after death with the 
Immortal Mind.” The affection in our case is steadily 
based on sound judgment, is our soul, our loyal soul, which 
as soul in all its characteristics of intellect and emotion is 
destined to live for ever; and so our loyalty to and affection 
for our Emperor are undying. 
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xi. 30. 3. Credet hoc aliquis qui illa purpuratorum 
vidit paulo ante fastidia? qui ideo tantum honorem in suos 
ne in honores contemnerent conferebant. 


So M (the archetype). The inferior MSS. and editors 
give inhonoros rightly. WB (Diss., p. 83) says that the 
subject to contemnerent must be the Roman people, and in 
order to obviate the harshness of that word and conferebant 
having different subjects reads ne inhonort contemnerentur. 
Perhaps a simpler course to take would be to add cives 
before contemnerent. 

But I doubt if he is right in assuming that it was the 
Roman people who would despise those who were not en- 
nobled. To ennoble them for this reason would rather be an 
act of consideration for them on the part of the Emperors, 
not an act of arrogance or assumption (fasttdia). These 
Emperors would think to themselves, “I cannot demean 
myself to talk and consult with mere ordinary folk; they 
must be preferred to some honour so that I shall not have 
to meet them as mere common ordinary citizens. They 
must be raised in some measure up to my own rank.” 
That is indeed fastidium. 


xii. 3. 4. sed parcam replicare causas et placatum 
(pacatum w: patatum r: paratum m) vulgus offendere. 

So M. Vulgus is altered to ulcus by Bongarsius, 
probably rightly owing to the context (cp. ulcus tangere, 
Ter. Phorm. 690), though vulnus of the editors is 
defensible, cp. Ovid Trist. iii. 11. 63, Ergo quicumque es 
rescindere crimina noli | deque gravi duras vulnere tolle 
manus. 

It does not seem quite certain that placatum may not be 
right, though WB alters to pacatum with w. It is used asa 
synonym of lenire in Cic. Fin. 1. 47, and lenire can be used 
of assuaging swellings (Plin. H.N. xx. 110). Placare is 
used of allaying thirst in Mart. i. 49. 17. But pacatum is 
a rare word, and so more likely to have been altered into 
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placatum: and though it has not much MS. authority 
(only w) can be defended: cp. Claudian carm. min. xxvi. 


(Aponus) 100, pacaturque aegro luxuriante dolor “is 
allayed.” 


xii. 10. 3. vallum ferire. 

So M: the inferior codd. give ferre. WB with ad- 
mirable learning compares (in a similar enumeration of the 
hard duties of the ordinary soldier) Pseudo-Quintilian 
Declamatio iii. 16, ferienda sit fatigato (militi) fossa, pro 
vallo portisque vigilandum, etc. There is plenty of evidence 
for percutere fossam, “to cut a trench,” though there is none, 
as far as I know, for ferire fossam except the passage of 
Pseudo-Quintilian. Pliny Epp. x. 41. 4, ego per eadem 
loca invenio fossam a rege percussam: Veget. ili. 7. 8; 
C.LL. viii. 18042, B. 6. 10 (an oration of Hadrian to the 
army at Lambaesis), fossam glaria duram scabram recte 
percussistis. But this hardly justifies ferire applied to a 
stake; the operations are so very different. In Verg. Ain. 
iv. 580, strictoque ferit retinacula ferro, “cuts (strikes) the 
cables,” but it was plainly with one blow. The ordinary term 
for “cutting a stake” is caedere, Liv. xxv. 36. 5: xxxiii. 5. 9. 
Each Roman soldier used to carry three or four, some- 
times even as many as seven, of these stakes (Liv. Epit. 57) 
in addition to his arms and food for many days; and the 
amount that a soldier had to carry (about 60 Roman 
pounds) was considered a sore trial: cp. Verg. G. iii. 346, 
patriis acer Romanus in armis | iniusto sub fasce viam cum 
carpit. The carrying of the valli was considered a special 
burden. Cic. Tusc. ii. 37, qui labor, quantus agminis : 
ferre plus dimidiati mensis cibaria, ferre si quid ad usum 
velint, ferre vallum. Though one is very loth to desert 
good MS. authority, especially when it presents the more 
difficult reading, I think (though with much doubt) that 
this is a case in which by some accident in the aye 
ferre came to be wrongly copied as ferire. 
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xii. 38. 2. Alpes Cottias obserabo quia Iuliae pro- 
fuerunt? 


This latter clause is taken as ironical by Acidalius and 
Cellarius. Here irony does not seem appropriate. The 
corrector w of the Vaticanus gives patuerunt, which is 
a mere conjecture. Atmilius Baehrens added nil before 
Iuliae, and it is plain that it might readily have dropped 
out. Probably he was right. 


L. C. PURSER. 





THE EVIDENCE FOR HARMOSTS IN LACONIA. 


XENOPHON’S narrative of Cinadon’s conspiracy (Hell. II, 
iii, 5 seq.) is valuable as the account of a contemporary, 
who had a close personal acquaintance with Spartans and 
their affairs. This part of the Hellenica does not seem to 
have been closely examined for the evidence which it can 
provide on the problem of Sparta’s government of her 
Perioecs. Any light, however scanty, on such an obscure 
question might be reckoned interesting. 

The Ephors had received information of a plot, in which 
Cinadon was known to be the leader. They decided to 
send him to Aulon on a feigned mission, as though to 
arrest some helots and citizens of Aulon. When he had 
thus been segregated from his fellow-conspirators, those 
who accompanied him on his mission were to set on him, 
and extort from him the names of his associates. The 
Ephors were to be apprised at once of the result of this 
stratagem: and Xenophon adds, that they were so intent 
on the affair, Gore cal pdpav imméwy Emempav roig tx’ AvAwvoc. 

What is the meaning of this last phrase? It is usually 
interpreted as if it was equivalent to roi¢ ém’ AtA@vog iovar, 
and so signified Cinadon’s companions on the mission.* 
But éwf with the genitive of a place-name does not mean 
“going to,’ unless some verb of motion is expressed or 
clearly implied. The only instances without a verb re- 
cognised by Liddell and Scott are such phrases as » émi 
BaBvAwvog 6dé¢, where the word 68¢ sufficiently indicates 
motion. Hence the most natural meaning for of éw 


1E.g., Underhill in his note on the had set out for Aulon.’* Dakyns gave 
passage explains as trois trav véwy éw’ “their agents at Aulon” in his text, 
AvAG@vos meumouevois. Brownson in and the alternative “those on the way 
the Loeb edition:—‘‘the men who to Aulon”’ in a foot-note. 
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AvA@vog would be “those at Aulon.” Actually such a use 
is not easy to confirm for the 4th century B.c., though it 
became customary later. In this particular case the choice 
of expression may have been influenced (as will be sug- 
gested) by the wish to convey some subsidiary meaning 
as well as the notion of mere position: i.e., the idea of 
command, as in of trl rov mpaypatwv. If so, Xenophon 
meant by of ér’ AvAwvog not Cinadon’s companions, but 
some official at Aulon. 

This interpretation can also be confirmed by another line 
of argument, if the question is approached from the con- 
sideration of the facts as recorded by Xenophon. He says 
explicitly that the Ephors told Cinadon to return ayovra 
tov cikwrwy rove év Ty oxuTaAy yeypampévoug .. . . Kal TOTE 
oy ESocay thy oKuTaAny éxeivy év 7 yeypaupévor Hoav ove ede 
avdAnpbijvac (op. cit. III, iii, 8). This oxurad\n must have 
been the cipher-band regularly employed by the Spartans.’ 
According to the ancient accounts the method employed 
consisted in the use of two identical sticks and a leather 
band. The message was written on the band, after it 
had been wound round the sender’s stick. It was then 
unwound and given to the messenger. Hence the message 
could not be read, until it had been wound round the dupli- 
cate stick already in the possession of the person to whom 
the oxuraAn was being sent. If one imagines this method 
of transmission as being employed by the Ephors, it is 
evident that the oxvraAn cannot have contained merely a 
mnemonic for Cinadon’s use, but must have been a message 
to be delivered to some one at Aulon. The Ephors must 
have given Cinadon the cipher-band, and told him to hand 





? On the cxuradn cf. Pauly-Wissowa 
s.v. and Daremberg-Saglio, Vol. IV, 
p. 1161. The chief ancient descrip- 
tions of it are found in Plut. Lys. 
19, Gellius, Noct. Att., XVII, 9, and 
Schol. Vet. in Pind. Ol. VI, 154. The 
subject was discussed by Apollonius 


Rhodius and Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium in commentaries on Archilochus’ 
phrase, axvuuévn oxurddn (Diehl, frag. 
81). The descriptions agree closely, 
except for one alternative account in 
the Scholium, 
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it over to some official, who already possessed the identical 
stick required for the process of decoding. Cinadon can- 
not also have carried this stick, or the situation would have 
been as absurd as if a man were to be given a message in 
cipher and the code to carry simultaneously. 

Hence it appears that the Ephors gave Cinadon orders 
to go to Aulon and arrest those whom the local official 
should deliver to him. Their names were recorded on a 
cipher-band, which the Ephors sent by Cinadon. The fact 
that no arrest was actually to be made (except that of 
Cinadon himself) does not alter the rationality of the pro- 
ceedings. For the essential requirement was that Cinadon 
should think that this was the same kind of mission as he 
had been sent on before (op. cit. III, iii, 9). 

The facts of Xenophon’s narrative point to the existence 
of some responsible official at Aulon. Both that sup- 
position and the interpretation of roig é@’ AtvAwvog can be 
confirmed by a comparison with the account of Cinadon’s 
conspiracy in Polyaenus (II, xiv, 1). According to it 
“the Ephors secretly sent on to Aulon some cavalry not 
long before, and then having called Cinadon sent him to 
Aulon with two soldiers, as though on some secret business. 
When he arrived the cavalry, who had been sent before, 
arrested him . . .” This description differs from 
Xenophon’s in various particulars. The six or seven 
young companions of the Hellenica have become two 
soldiers: also the sending of the cavalry to Aulon is just 
a preliminary, while Xenophon implies that it was an 
afterthought. These divergencies warn us not to suppose 
that Polyaenus was using the Hellenica as his source: and 
the same lack of dependence might be observed in other 
passages, where Polyaenus is narrating the same events as 
Xenophon.* However, the important feature in Polyaenus’ 

3 E.g. Polyaen., I, xliv, contrast Xen. Theopompus, who appears to have 
Hell. I, vi, 36. Polyaen. II, i, 11, described the conspiracy in book 7 of 


contrast Xen. Hell. V, iv, 48. The his Hellenica (frag. 14, Oxf.). 
present source may well have been 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XXI, D 
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narrative for the present purpose is his clear distinction 
of the companions of Cinadon from the cavalry sent to 
Aulon. Evidently this contrast was marked in the source 
(probably of the 4th century) from which he drew. The 
existence of such a tradition serves to confirm the inter- 
pretation of Xenophon’s account which would bring both 
versions into harmony in this particular. 

If it is accepted that the cavalry were sent to some 
official at Aulon, a consideration of the instances in which 
this mode of communicating by oxvraAn is recorded may, 
serve to determine the probable rank of such an official. 
Clearly the right to possess a cipher-stick must have been 
closely restricted if the secrecy of the communications 
was to be safeguarded. Of the known instances, in every 
specified case the oxvraAn went between the Ephors and 
some highly responsible Spartan : either a king, or a regent, 
or some commander with authority in some special sphere 
—i.e., a harmost.* Hence in this instance it is highly 
probable that the intended recipient at Aulon was a 
Spartiate in some position of high authority.’ 

The only Spartan official in Laconia (apart from Sparta 
itself) of whom we possess any evidence is the harmost. 
The very existence of harmosts in the Perioecis has been 
seriously disputed. So.it is well briefly to review the 
evidence for them. Taking first the epigraphical evidence, 





‘Thue. I, 131, the message to recall 
Pausanias the Regent: Plut. Alcib. 38 
and Lys. 19, two messages to Lysander 
abroad: Diod. Sic. XIII, evi, 9, sent 
by Lysander to the Ephors: Plut. 
Artaz. 6, sent to Clearchus, who had 
gone as harmost to Byzantium: Plut. 
Ages. 10 and 15, sent to Agesilaus 
abroad. Two passages in Xenophon’s 
Hellenica (V, ii, 34 and 37) remain, 
where the exact recipient of the 
oxuTdAy is not named, but a harmost 
or in the latter instance a fevayds 


seems to be implied. On fevayol, cf. 
Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen, p. 42. 
The references in Attic Comedy (Aris- 
toph. Av. 1283, Lys. 991, Nicophron, 
frag 1, Kock) are not helpful. 

5It is not clear whether the plural 
(oi éx’ Av’Ag@vos) should be taken to 
imply the presence of more than one 
official—perhaps a commander and 
two deputies, as in Thue. III, c, and 
IV, xxxviii: or the plural may be 
vague, as in oi év réAe. 
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1.G. V, 937, believed to come from Cythera, records a 
dedication of one Mevavdpog appoornp. Weil (Ath. Mitt, V, 
p. 231, seq.) identified this Menander as the holder of 
the magistracy called in Thuc. IV, liii, «v@npodixne apxi. 
Hence he supposed that the proper title for such a magis- 
trate was “harmost.” Admittedly, Thucydides avoided 
the word appoorjc, which he paraphrased by using apxwv.* 
But the inscription will not provide any satisfactory evi- 
dence for the normal organization of the Perioecis, since 
it cannot be dated earlier than the mid-4th century, or 
more probably at the beginning of the 3rd. In the 
meantime Cythera had been twice in the possession of 
Athens and twice recovered by Sparta. Hence it was most 
probably treated as conquered territory, and cannot be used 
as an analogy to the Perioecis of the Laconian mainland.’ 
Of the literary evidence, all passages which have been 
interpreted as referring to particular harmosts in Laconia 
are vitiated by two weaknesses. The word appoorhe does 
not occur in them: but this omission is not so significant, 
since they all are drawn from Thucydides. But, secondly, 
these references date from the period of the Peloponnesian 
war. At the time when the Laconian coast was subject 
to Athenian naval attacks, the Spartans had to take special 
precautions. The guards recorded in Thuc. II, xxv, l, 
seem to be a first instance of these steps. Later (IV, lv) 
we hear of garrisons being systematically distributed. 
Hence the presence of an officer with a garrison could not 
be taken to imply that in normal ‘peace-time the same 
place would have been occupied by a regular official. One 
reference, however (Thuc. IV, lvii, 3), seems to be best 
interpreted if it is supposed that a peace-time official and a 
temporary garrison were existing separately in the same 
5 Cf. J.H.S, L., p. 78. mann (Bibl. de Vécole frang., Fase. 
7Cf. Meyer, Theopomps Hellenika, XVIII) proposed to regard Menander 
p. 269. As further evidence of the as an Athenian harmost; cf. Xen. 
treatment of Cythera as conquered Hell. IV, viii, 8. 


éerritory, add Suidas @:adgevos. Rie- 
D2 
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neighbourhood. When an Athenian expedition attacked 
Thyrea the local gpovpa did not help to defend the town, 
but retired to higher ground. On the contrary, Tantalus, 
“the commander of the Spartans, who was with the men 
of Thyrea,” was captured in the storming of the city. 
The fact that the local Spartan officer did not accompany 
the garrison in its retirement definitely suggests that he 
was permanently attached to Thyrea for other than purely 
military purposes. Hence Tantalus has been conjecturally 
identified as a harmost administering a district of the 
Perioecis.* 

Apart from this possible instance, the remaining evidence 
for harmosts in Laconia is extracted from the Scholium 
to Pindar, Ol. VI, 154. The important sentence is the 
concluding statement :—jjoav 6? appoorat Aaxedamoviwy 
sixdo.wv. Those who interpret it as referring to harmosts 
in Laconia usually take the genitive to be used objectively, 
and to mean “the harmosts of”’—i.e., in charge of—“the 
Lacedaemonians.” This translation cannot be regarded as 
the only one, especially in a not too neatly worded scholium; 
but it is certainly more pointed than when the genitive is 
taken in the other possible ways—possessively or inclusively 
—i.e., “belonging to the Lacedaemonian state,” or “con- 
sisting of Lacedaemonians.” 

Apart from the question of translation, the assigning 
of a precise number to the harmosts can only be explained 
if it is understood of the permanent organization of 
Laconia. Lysander’s empire abroad was never completely 
reduced to a system. Harmosts were sent out to it as 
required: and no estimate of their numbers would have 
been more than an approximation if applied to more than 
one year. In any case, twenty is probably much too small 
a figure.” These arguments against understanding the 

*Cf. the wording of Thuc. IV, lv, Cf. Xen. Hell. IV, viii, 39 and 


which mentions the sending out of J.H.S., L, p. 69. 
garrisons, not of local governors. 
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number twenty of the harmosts of the empire have been 
used by Meyer to prove the general unreliability of the 
Scholiast. But Meyer began by ruling out the alternative 
of harmosts in the Perioecis on the ground of lack of 
other evidence—a dangerous argumentum ex silentio. 
Here it seems better to follow Kahrstedt (Griechisches 
Staatsrecht, I, p. 229, etc.), and understand that Laconia 
was normally supervised by twenty harmosts. 

The Scholiast, if understood as referring to the harmosts 
of the Perioecis, agrees with the narrative of Xenophon 
in two particulars. He speaks of a harmost as being sent 
out to a wéAre: and we know from Stephen of Byzantium 
that Aulon was reckoned as one of the hundred wéAee of 
Laconia.*® These wéAug, as Isocrates said (XII, 179), 
were little more than villages in importance. So it may 
have been that they were variously grouped together, and 
placed under the care of twenty harmosts. Aulon will 
then have been the centre of the border district towards 
Triphylia. 


Also, it is interesting to note that by a curious co- 
incidence the Scholiast, when mentioning the twenty 
harmosts, was commenting on the phrase juxéuwy oxurada 
Movoay, and cites such a harmost as the typical recipient of 


& oxuraAn. Finally, if Tantalus, the commander at 
Thyrea, was a typical harmost of this type in having no 
garrison actually under him, one can the more easily under- 


10 Steph. Byz. s.v. Cf. Busolt, phylian border. Also the fact that 


Griech. Staatskunde, II, p. 637, seq., on 
the subject. Strabo, VIII, p. 362, also 
refers to the total as being 100: of 
these some 80 are known by name, 
and 30 of these were in Messenia. 
Oberhummer in P.W. (Aulon) need- 
lessly supposes that the place referred 
to here lay in the trough of the Eurotas 
valley. Xenophon named it without 
implying any distinction from the 
well-known Aulon mentioned in Hell. 
III, ii, 25, which lay near the Tri- 


Polyaenus and Stephanus describe it 
as THs Aakwrikjs, must not be treated 
as evidence that it was not in Messenia. 
Aaxwvixh embraced all territory under 
direct Spartan rule: and in fact the 
narrative shows that Aulon was part 
of the Perioecis, which the Eurotas 
valley was not. Cf. the map in 
A. Toynbee’s article, J.H.S., 1913. 
Aulon may have been chosen for 
Cinadon’s mission as the most distant 
mwéAts from Sparta. 
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stand why the Ephors thought it necessary to reinforce 
the official at Aulon before Cinadon’s arrival. 

The supposition that the Perioecis was administered by 
harmosts would make it easier to see how the harmost 
became the typical administrator in Lysander’s empire. 
The latter stages of that process of evolution were un- 
doubtedly conditioned by the course of the Peloponnesian 
war. Strategic necessity required that harmosts abroad 
should be furnished with their own garrisons. But the 
first harmost abroad is to be found in Heraclea in Trachis, 
and (without assuming with Kahrstedt that the Heracleotes 
were Perioecs) the institution there is most simply ex- 
plained as a copy of the harmosts in the Perioecis. 


H. W. PARKE. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE “HISTORIA 
NATURALIS” OF PLINY. 


xxxIv. 94. Coronarium (aes) tenuatur in lamnas 
taurorumque felle tinctum speciem auri in coronts his- 
trionum praebet. Bostock rejects this method of imparting 
a golden colour to copper or brass as fabulous, and Savot 
(Discours sur les Médailles Antiques, I], 17, pp. 124-5) 
says that a golden colour can only be given to brass or 
bronze by heating. 

The writer has obtained the following experimental 
results. When pure copper foil was treated with cold ox- 
gall for several days or with hot ox-gall for an hour, no 
appreciable change took place. When, however, copper 
foil was left for about two months in contact with ox-gall, 
surface changes occurred and the copper acquired a warm 
reddish tinge. It could be polished without losing this 
agreeable hue. The colour thus produced was not par- 
ticularly like that of gold, but it seems quite possible that 
with unlimited time and patience, and probably using a 
brass which had been proved by experience to be suitable, 
instead of pure copper, the ancients may have obtained a 
colour which served their purpose. Pliny’s statement is 
probably correct. 

xxxiv. 95. (Aes) liquatur non carbonis ignibus sed lignt 
purgaturque roboreo cribro. The function of an oaken 
sieve in purifying molten copper is far from clear. It 
seems just possible that for cribro we should read ligno. 
Even in modern times it has been the custom to purify 
crude copper by plunging into the molten mass a log of green 
wood. The gases liberated reduce to copper any copper 
oxide which is present. Hoover (Agricola, 1912, p. 536) 
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says that the earliest extant reference to this practice is 
in Theophilus (1150-1200 a.p.) (Hendrie’s translation, 
p. 313). It is quite possible, however, that the method is 
of much earlier date. 

The word ligni a little before may be responsible for 
the error, if such it be. A scribe, intelligent but ignorant 
of chemical processes, seeing “ligni purgaturque roboreo 
ligno,” might imagine that ligno had been introduced by 
error from the earlier ligni, and, connecting sieves with 
purification, might substitute cribro for ligno. 

xxxiv. 106. Uritur autem Cyprium in fictilibus crudis 
cum sulphuris part pondere, vasorum circumlito spira- 
mento, in caminis, donec vasa ipsa percoquantur. Quidam 
et salem addunt, aliqui alumen pro sulphure, alii nihil, sed 
aceto tantum aspergunt. Ustum teritur mortario Thebaico, 
aqua pluvia lavatur iterumque adiecta largiore teritur et 
dum considat relinquitur. Hoc saepius, donec ad speciem 
mint redeat. Various copper compounds, such as the sul- 
phide, sulphate, and acetate, would be initially formed in the 
operations “described in this paragraph. Heating in an 
unbaked earthen vessel corresponds to heating in a limited 
supply of air. If copper sulphide is thus heated, the black 
colour of the original sulphide gives place gradually, as 
cuprous oxide is formed, to a red not unlike the colour of 
cinnabar or sulphide of mercury (donec ad speciem minti 
redeat). In presence of a large amount of air this cuprous 
oxide would, unless the temperature were very high, be 
further oxidised to black cupric oxide, but in the reducing 
atmosphere of the furnace this would be unlikely to happen. 
When copper acetate is used instead of copper sulphide, a 
similar red colour is obtained, and it can hardly be doubted 
that it is the hue mentioned by Pliny. 

Dioscorides (5,87) does not mention the cinnabar 
colour in his account of the roasting process, but at the 
beginning of the section he classifies roasted copper into 
that which is red and becomes like cinnabar on grinding 
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(xevvaBapifwv) (cuprous oxide), and that which is black 
and has been over-roasted (cupric oxide). 

For justification for translating miniwm as “cinnabar,” 
see “The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects,” 
Part I, note on Bk. 33, 111. In the passage as quoted 
above, vasorum is a conjecture by Mayhoff for the manu- 
script vaso or vase. 

xxxiv, 108. Jam quidem facta emplastra et collyria 
mercantur, tabesque mercium aut fraus Seplasiae sic 
exteritur. The passage from which these words are quoted 
deals with the making up of prescriptions containing copper 
compounds. Even at this early stage the physician, whose 
ignorance of the art of making up prescriptions Pliny has 
attacked a few lines earlier, was beginning to call in the 
professional druggists of the Seplasia to assist him. Pliny 
emphatically disapproves of the innovation. 

The words sic exteritur have been generally regarded 
with suspicion, and have occasioned many emendations, 
probably quite unnecessarily. Mayhoff, for example, reads 
sic excitetur, and defends his emendation as meaning that 
the druggists were excited to fraud by the ignorance of 
the physician, the excitation being transferred from the 
druggists to their wares. Other suggestions are sicce 
taxetur (Jan), sic adteritur (Detlefsen), sic vexat et urit 
(Urlichs), and sic habetur (Miiller). 

In Ovid (Am. 1, 9, 12), however, the word extero is 
used in the sense “to crush” (‘‘congestas exteret ille nives’), 
and is explained in the Delphin Edition by “calcabit.” 
Almost all the wares of the druggist were mixed by crush- 
ing together in a mortar, and there seems no reason why 
the word should not be taken as bearing its literal meaning. 
“Ready-made plasters and salves are now on the market, 
and deteriorated goods and the deliberate falsifications of 
the Seplasia find their way into the mortar.” 

xxxiv. 111. Ocissime vero contingit coronariorum recisa- 
mentis in acetum id additis. It seems to the writer that 
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id should be obelised, as it appears to mean nothing in its 
present position. It figures in the best manuscripts, and 
Sillig and Mayhoff keep it without comment or explanation. 

Two suggestions may be made, neither very convincing, 
the first that the word originally stood at the beginning 
of the sentence before ocissime, and was displaced by a 
careless copyist to the line below, the second that the scribe 
commenced to write additis, wrote the a as an 1, and, per- 
ceiving his mistake, went on to write the word correctly 
without erasing the id. 

xxxiv. 112. Adulterant marmore trito maxime Rhodiam 
aeruginem, alii pumice aut cummt. Praecipue autem fallit 
atramento sutorio adulterata, cetera enim dente depre- 
henduntur stridentia in frendendo. Experimentum in 
vatillo ferreo; nam quae sincera sunt, suum colorem 
retinent, quae mixta atramento rubescit. The aerugo of 
the present passage is the green basic copper acetate, while 
the atramentum sutorium is g‘een vitriol, or ferrous sul- 
phate. The vatillum ferreum seems to have been a stock 
piece of workshop apparatus (cf. Bk. 33, 127). The sub- 
stance was heated on the vatillum, as is clear from 
Dioscorides (5, 91), and Mayhoff goes so far as to con- 
jecture ferventi for ferreo, but wisely refrains from reading 
it in his text. 

The reddening of the verdigris which has been 
sophisticated with ferrous sulphate is readily intelligible, 
and is due to the decomposition and oxidation of the iron 
vitriol to give red ferric oxide. The statement that pure 
verdigris keeps its colour when heated is more surprising. 
When basic copper acetate is heated to a very moderate 
temperature it decomposes, giving off vapours of acetone 
which burn, and leaving at first cuprous oxide, and copper 
formed by the reduction of the oxide by acetone. On 
further heating the mixture blackens with formation of 
cupric oxide. 

Bostock and Riley, Ajasson, Littré, and the Desaint 
Edition all translate the passage without comment. 
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An examination of the parallel passage in Dioscorides 
reveals the source of the error. Dioscorides (5, 91) says 
“ueraBadrrA Kal xatepvOpaiverac 7d yarxavOHdec Sid 7d Hicee 
kaidmevov avTo Toabrny Exav xpoav.” This is correctly dealt 
with in the Latin version of Dioscorides, “mutato colore 
rubescet quae atramento sutorio mixta fuerit: propterea 
quod id ustum talem suapte natura sortitur colorem’— 
“that which was mixed with shoemakers’ black will change 
its colour and become red, for such is the colour naturally 
acquired on ignition by shoemakers’ black.” Pliny, either 
through carelessness or through a defective manuscript, 
misunderstood the avrs of Dioscorides or their common 
source (for the mutual relationship of these contemporaries 
is a matter of doubt) to refer to the verdigris, and his first- 
hand knowledge of the subject was not sufficient to enable 
him to recognise his error: hence the incorrect statement 
in our text. 

xxxiv. 116. Est et alterum genus aeruginis quam 
vocant scoleca, in Cyprio aere trito alumine et sale aut 
nitro part pondere cum aceto albo quam acerrimo .. . 
Teritur autem, donec viride fiat contrahatque se vermi- 
culorum specie, unde et nomen. The strange name applied 
in this passage to verdigris is, of course, from the Greek 
oxwAnk€, “a worm.” Pliny’s account of the manufacturing 
process, with its “contrahat se” suggests that the verdigris 
should have a natural tendency to form worm-like shapes. 
The writer has performed the experiment (a very pro- 
tracted one), grinding alum, salt, and vinegar in a copper 
vessel at intervals over a number of days until a large 
quantity of verdigris had formed and the mixture was 
almost dry. At no time was there the slightest sign of the 
formation of worm-like shapes. 

This is one of the passages where Pliny has abbreviated 
the accounts of other writers and, not understanding them 
perfectly, rendered them obscure. Dioscorides (5, 92) 


says “avamwAdoag axwAnxag toig ‘Podiaxoig spuotove ”— 
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“moulding worms like Rhodiaca.” The Latin version of 
Oribasius (Bk. 13) has “in vermiculos Rhodiacis similes 
conformato,” and that of Aetius (2, 56), “ad vermicularem 
figuram affingito.” From all three we may conclude that 
the formation into worm-like shapes was artificially accom- 
plished after the verdigris had formed, and the comparison 
with Rhodiaca (for which medicament, see Oribasius, 
Synops., Bk. 3) suggests that it was not unusual to make 
up a mixture into little cylindrical rolls instead of pellets. 
Oribasius (Synops., Bk. 3) does not mention the worm- 
like form of Rhodiaca, in spite of his comparison already 
cited from Bk. 13. 

The mixture of salt and alum employed would contain 
a little free sulphuric and hydrochloric acids (if alumen 
here signifies the modern alum, as it sometimes does), for 
a solution of alum is always acid in reaction. It would 
aid in the attack on the vessel of copper or brass. In the 
more careful accounts of Dioscorides and Oribasius the 
alum and salt were added at a later stage than the vinegar. 

xxxiv. 117-121. Chalcitis, sori, misy, and melanteria. 
An approximate identification of these related minerals is 
easy, an exact identification difficult. 

The chief sulphide compounds of copper and iron 
occurring naturally are copper glance or chalcocite (Cu.S), 
copper pyrites or chalcopyrite (CuFeS,), iron pyrites or 
pyrite (FeS,), and marcasite (FeS.). Marcasite and iron 
pyrites readily, and copper pyrites more slowly, weather 
on exposure to air and moisture, the most important altera- 
tion products being the sulphates of copper and iron, that is 
to say blue vitriol (CuSO,5H,O) and green vitriol 
(FeSO,7H,O). 

There can be little doubt that chalcitis, sori, misy, and 
melanteria, comprise these sulphide minerals of copper and 
iron and their alteration products, the latter also including 
the much better defined shoemakers’ black, atramentum 
sutorium, or chalcanthum (see following note). 
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Chalcitis is described by Pliny in par. 117 as a crumbling 
ore of copper, like hardened wool in appearance, honey- 
coloured, veined, containing misy and sori, and liable to 
turn into the latter on ageing. Dioscorides (5, 115) gives 
similar information. Agricola (who, although he wrote as 
late as the early sixteenth century, is a useful interpreter 
of Pliny) says that it contains sori and melanteria, and 
that nodular lumps of dark grey colour were found at 
Goslar with greyish pyrites in the centre, enclosed by sori 
and melanteria, and veined in green. A partially decom- 
posed specimen of copper pyrites will answer to every point 
of the above description. Some lumps are decidedly 
fibrous and lanugo concreta does not seem wide of the 
mark. Green veining, usually of malachite (basic copper 
carbonate), is not uncommon in copper minerals in general. 
Many partially decomposed specimens are yellow and 
crumbling, and the proportion of decomposition product 
obviously increases with time (inveterata sori fiat). 

Pliny (Bk. 35, 186) mentions a variety of alumen called 
schiston, which is said to have appeared as an efflorescence 
on chalcitis. This was probably another sulphate oxidation 
product, perhaps mainly ferrous sulphate. 

From Pliny (par. 120) and Dioscorides (5, 119) we 
learn that sori was usually soft and black, spongy when 
powdered, full of small holes, and with a nauseous smell. 
The smell was probably due to sulphuretted hydrogen 
(H.S). <A sulphide mineral gives rise, during weathering, 
to some free sulphuric acid as well as to sulphates, and 
sulphuric acid in its turn, acting on the original sulphides, 
should produce sulphuretted hydrogen. A specimen of 
disintegrating marcasite from the Geological Museum of 
Trinity College, when broken with a hammer, gave a 
decided smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. A possible alter- 
native is to suppose that the smell was due to organic 
material, such as is often present in fetid limestone. Lime- 
stones not infrequently contain pyritic particles, and sori 
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may, in some cases, have been a black porous limestone 
containing disintegrating pyrites. 

Brongniart, in a note in the Ajasson edition of Pliny 
(Vol. 19, 338), considers sori a copper sulphate containing 
excess acid, derived from decomposition of copper pyrites. 
He mentions that he received from Cuenca in Spain a 
native copper sulphate of a dirty greenish white colour, of 
spongy consistency, greasy when ground up, and possessing 
a nauseous smell. 

Misy (par. 121, and Dioscorides, 5, 117), when typical, 
appears to have been hard and sparkling, with a golden 
appearance. It sounds very like ordinary copper pyrites 
with its brilliant metallic yellow crystals, and was probably 
the least altered mineral of the group. 

Melanteria (Dioscorides 5, 118) was another decom- 
position product of pyrites, also no doubt of a sulphatic 
character, but difficult to identify with certainty. 

For other discussions on the subject, Dana’s System of 
Mineralogy and Hoover’s edition of Agricola’s “De Re 
Metallica” may be consulted, and for a discussion of the 
identity of alumen, “The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
Chemical Subjects, Part I,” notes on Bk. 33, 86, 88, and 98. 

xxxiv. 123. Atramentum sutorium (Chalcanthum). 
Dioscorides (5, 114) describes the same substance, but his 
description is less full than that of Pliny. Galen (second 
century A.D.) (Simpl. Medic., ix, p. 238 ff, Edn. Kihn) 
gives a detailed and interesting account of a personal visit 
to a chalcanthum factory in Cyprus. From mines con- 
taining the minerals sori, misy, and chalcitis (see previous 
note), green water containing the chalcanthum in solution 
drained into a hot cave where crystallisation took place. 
He describes very vividly the unpleasant conditions under 
which the work was carried out. 

Agricola, in his “De Re Metallica,” describes the making 
of shoemakers’ black from melanteria and sori (rather than 
chalcitis and misy which give an inferior product). Water 
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is added. A pyrites (from which copper can subsequently 
be recovered) goes to the bottom. The liquid is decanted 
and evaporated until it is thick. A crystallisation frame 
is immersed, on which the substance crystallises in cubes. 
Agricola describes another method which is clearly a slow 
weathering (oxidation and hydrolysis) of pyritic material. 
In such an operation free sulphuric acid is always pro- 
duced, and the operator takes advantage of this to increase 
his yield, and at the same time neutralises his solution, 
by dissolving iron in the acid liquid in the final stages. He 
mentions the green colour of the solution. 

There can be no question that the compound whose 
properties were the origin of the name “shoemakers’ 
black” was green vitriol or ferrous sulphate (FeSO,7H.O), 
and in such an operation as the second one described by 
Agricola the product was probably an almost pure ferrous 
sulphate, for, as remarked by Hoover, the metallic iron 
would displace any copper present in solution. Marcellus 
Empiricus speaks of “atramentum sutorium (id est chal- 
canthum viride),” and the green colour of the mother 
liquor is noted by many writers, including Galen (loc. cit.), 
Aetius (Tetr. 1, 2, 77), and Agricola. 

On the other hand, the connection with copper is, as 
Pliny notes, indicated by the name chalcanthos (= yaAxavOoe, 
“flower of copper’). Isidore (Orig. 16, 2, 9-10) says 
“quia chalcitidis est thymum, id est flos: unde et apud 
latinos aeris flos appellatur.” Both Pliny and Dioscorides 
say that the best variety was blue, although there was a 
kind whose colour was lighter. The blue variety, in its 
pure form, was blue vitriol or copper sulphate 
(CuSO,5H.O), and no doubt many intermediate forms 
were prepared, for ferrous and cupric sulphates will crystal- 
lise together from solution. The confusion has left its 
trace on chemical nomenclature, for ferrous sulphate is 
known to this day as “copperas.” 

Galen (loc. cit.) gives the strange information that a 
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specimen of chalcanthum, which had been in his possession 
for about twenty years, had slowly changed into chalcitis 
from the outside inwards, and compares the change to that 
of chalcitis into misy (see previous note). It seems clear 
that crystallised cupric or ferrous sulphate could not change 
into the mineral chalcitis. There are two possibilities. 
ither the chalcanthum or the chalcitis referred to is 
different from the substance described in this paragraph 
or in par. 117. Agricola (De Nat. Fossil., Bk. 3, p. 214, 
Edit. Basil.) speaks of atramentum sutorium fossile as 
being a mineral different from the artificial substance 
(facticium), and Pliny suggests some similar distinction 
(par. 125). Galen may have been referring to a mineral 
chaleanthum whose decomposition was similar to that 
described in the previous note. Or, on the other hand, the 
slow oxidation of ferrous sulphate with the production of 
ferric compounds may be the change described, the yellow- 
red colour of the latter being confused with the honey 
colour of chalcitis. 

The forms chalcanthos, chalcanthes, chalcanthon, and 
chalcanthum, all occur in the literature of the subject. 

xxxiv. 121. Hoc (mtsy) admiscent qui aurum purgant. 
This is a reference not to a chemical purification of gold, 
as most translators appear to have imagined, but to a 
magical removal of the baneful influence exercised by gold 
when held over children, wounded men, and the offspring 
of fowl and cattle. There is an account of the ceremony 
in Bk. 33, 84. 

xxxiv. 131. Est et mellei coloris spodos, in qua 
plurimum aeris intellegitur. Sed quodcumque genus 
lavando fit utilius. Purgatur ante pinna, dein crassiore 
lotura digitis scabritiae excernuntur. 

The introduction of pinna, if that word is indeed 
corrupt, is probably due to its occurrence in Bk. 34, 172, 
where a feather is used for separating the dried and 
powdered spodium ex plumbo. In the present passage, 
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however, the only operation described seems to be cleansing 
by means of water (lavando, lotura), and the parallel quoted 
from Dioscorides makes it very likely that pinna is wrong. 

Dioscorides (5, 85) describes the use of a cloth bag into 
which the material was put (év xafapy d0oviw), lowered into 
water, and agitated. The finer portion oozed out as a mud, 
while the hard particles remained behind. I believe, there- 
fore, that there was truth in Dalechamps’ conjecture of 
panno for pinna. Linteo would be more in accordance with 
Pliny’s usual terminology, and it seems to the writer quite 
possible that the original reading was linteo panno, after- 
wards corrupted into ante pinna. 

xxxiv. 142. Ferri metalla ubique propemodum re- 
periuntur, quippe etiam insula Italiae Ilva gignente, 
minimaque difficultate agnoscuntur ... All editions read 
etiam, so that the words mean that iron ores exist “even 
in the island of Ilva.” It is not obvious why the occurrence 
of iron in Ilva (the modern Elba) should be stranger than 
its occurrence anywhere else, and one’s surprise increases 
on recollecting that Ilva was famous for its iron. Virgil 
(Aen. 10, 174) calls it “Insula inexhaustis Chalybum 
generosa metallis,’ and Rutilius (fourth or fifth cen- 
tury A.D.) says “Chalybum memorabilis Ilva metallis’ 
(Itiner. 1, 351). 

Servius, in a strange note on the passage of Virgil 
quoted above, says that the more iron was removed from 
Ilva, the more it produced. He supports this by quoting 
Pliny as saying, “apud Ilvam hoc esse mirum quod sublata 
renascuntur, et rursus de hisdem locis effodiuntur.” These 
words occur nowhere in the Natural History as we now 
have it. 

There seem to be four ways of attacking the difficulty. 

The first is to suppose that etiam is a corruption of 
some word such as praesertim, so that the passage would 
mean, “Iron occurs everywhere, but especially in Ilva.” 
This gives good sense, but the corruption seems unlikely. 

HERMATHENA.—VOL, XXI. E 
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The second way is to assume that Servius is giving 
the substance of the present passage as he knew it, and 
that one or more lines have been lost between gignente 
and minimaque. The similarity in ending between re- 
nascuntur in Servius, and agnoscuntur in the passage as 
it stands, lends some colour to the idea by suggesting the 
way in which the omission might have occurred. A 
detailed reconstruction of the passage on these lines offers 
difficulty, and the writer is inclined to reject this solution. 

A third way is to suppose that Servius expanded an 
idea which Pliny had pregnantly expressed by the word 
gignente. In this case the words of Pliny would have to 
mean, “Ores of iron occur everywhere, and Ilva actually 
brings it forth continually.” The position of etiam, and 
the rather forced meaning of gignente, make this unlikely, 
and this solution could hardly be maintained unless re- 
inforced by the theory that sponte had fallen out before 
or after gignente, a loss which is just possible in view of 
the similarity of ending. 

A fourth way is that favoured by the writer, who 
offers the following reconstruction. Etiam and et tam 
would no doubt be indistinguishable in Servius’ manuscript 
of Pliny. Servius, believing that Pliny had written etiam 
and intended gignente to mean “bringing forth con- 
tinually,” amplified in his notes what he considered to be 
the meaning of Pliny’s phrase. Pliny, on the other hand, 
really wrote et iam, with the thought in his mind that Ilva 
had been famed for iron from time immemorial, and that 
it was wonderful that “even now” it should produce the 
metal. 

xxxiv. 143. Differentia ferri numerosa. Prima in 
genere terrae caelive: aliae molle tantum plumboque 
vicinum subministrant, aliae fragile et aerosum rotarumque 
usibus et clavis maxime fugiendum, cui prior ratio con- 
venit,; aliud brevitate sola placet clavisque caligarits, aliud 
robiginem celerius sentit. The first contrast in this passage, 
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between soft iron-suitable for wheels and nails and brittle 
iron useless for these purposes, is readily intelligible. 
The second contrast is unintelligible. The words brevitate 
sola, if correct, must imply some technical quality which 
we cannot readily associate with them. Bostock and Riley, 
in an attempt to make them harmonise with clavisque 
caligartis, so oddly dependent on the same verb, translate, 
“which is only esteemed when cut into short lengths,” 
and Littré and Ajasson translate similarly, but the words 
do not seem to the writer to be capable of this meaning 
and, even if they are, the sense is very weak. The ex- 
cellent contrast of the first comparison suggests that this 
one should also be effective, and the phrase “aliud 
robiginem celerius sentit” demands that the previously- 
mentioned iron should be capable of withstanding rust. 

Pliny does not seem to have any single word to express 
resistance to corrosion, but in Bk. 33, 59-62, he uses the 
word bonitas to express the perfection of gold, and 
especially its resistance to physical and chemical change. 
In Bk. 34, 145, he uses it of the best iron. Sola combines 
as ill with bonitate as it does with brevitate, and the writer 
suggests that the original reading was “aliud bonitate 
soleis placet clavisque caligariis.’” In Bk. 33, 140, the 
word solea means a shoe for a mule and, if correct, probably 
has a similar meaning here. Freedom from rust is 
obviously a desirable property of iron to be used in horse- 
shoes or nails for military boots, as the metal would be 
greatly exposed to damp. 

Isidore (seventh century A.D.) (Orig. 16, 21, 3), when 
following Pliny closely, quotes this passage with “brevitate 
sola,’ but the error might easily have occurred before 
Isidore’s manuscript of Pliny was written. 

xxxiv. 149. Cantabriae maritimae parte qua oceanus 
adluit mons praealtus, incredibile dictu, totus ex ea materia 
(ferro) est. This is, of course, an exaggeration, but 
Mount Triano, not far from Bilbao on the northern coast 
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of Spain, has still extensive mines of iron ore. Much ore 
has been exported to England in modern times from both 
northern and southern coasts of Spain. 

xxxiv. 150. Ferunt quidem et religione quadam id 
fiert (a robigine vindicari ferrum) et exstare ferream 
catenam apud Euphraten amnem in urbe quae Zeugma 
appellatur, qua Alexander magnus 1bi tunxerit pontem, 
cuius anulos qui refecti sint robigine infestari, carentibus 
ea prioribus. 

Alexander the Great crossed the Euphrates in 331 B.c., 
so that the original links of the chain had remained free 
from rust, according to Pliny, for about four centuries. 
It is not clear how those links had perished which had 
to be replaced, and whether they had succumbed to rust, 
but it is evident that Pliny attributed the preservation of 
the survivors to the virtue of the religio originally cele- 
brated over them. 

One is, at first, inclined to be sceptical about the pos- 
sibility of an iron chain escaping rust for four hundred 
years. There is, however, nothing impossible about the 
story except the hinted explanation of the immunity. 

The famous iron pillar of Delhi (V. A. Smith, J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc., 1897, 1 ff.) has stood:in the open for about 
sixteen centuries, and is still unrusted. It is 23 feet 
8 inches high, and weighs upwards of six tons. The 
survival of this great monument is not due to an accidental 
inclusion of chromium or other metal, and production of 
a stainless steel of the usual type, but rather to the purity 
of the iron. Sir R. A. Hadfield (Metallurgy and its 
Influence on Modern Progress, 1925, pp. 41 and 165) gives 
an analysis of the pillar :—Iron, 99:72; Phosphorus, 0:114; 
Carbon, 0:08; Silicon, 0-046; Sulphur, 0:006. No metal 
other than iron is present. 

It has been shown in recent years that very pure iron 
is highly resistant to rusting, and the “Armco” type on the 
modern market is a good example of this (99°9 per cent. 
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iron). That it was possible for early Indian metallurgists 
to produce and weld into such a massive monument iron 
of such a degree of purity is very astonishing, but un- 
questionable. 

It is not impossible that the chain used by Alexander 
the Great may have come originally from India, and owed 
its comparative immunity to purity of composition, while 
the later links which rusted were, no doubt, local iron of 


a common type. 


KENNETH C. BAILEY. 





ARATUS IN CORINTH. 


Two visits of Aratus to Corinth are recorded in Plutarch’s 
Life of the statesman : for each visit he has supplied us with 
a number of topographical references which I purpose to 
examine in the present paper. 

Strabo (viii. 6.21) in the course of his description of 
Corinth, which he saw shortly after its restoration by Julius 
Caesar, has the following: keirar 4 wédtc él tpamwelwodove 
émimédov ywpiov mpd¢ abty rH pity rov ’AxpoxoplvOov. avriic 
Mev ovy Tie TOAEWE 6 KbKAOE Kal resoapaKovra aTadi@y UTIpyXev. 
érereixiato 8 dco Tijg TOAEwWE yUmVoY Hy Tov bpove, oupTrEepterA- 
hwro O& rw TEpYS6AM TObTY Kal TO Spog adTd b ’AxpoxdpwOHog, F 
duvardy iy rexiopov déacbai, cal jpiv avaBaivovow jv dhra ra 
épeimia Tic, sxowvlac, that is to say, the walls of the Greek 
city—for the use of the past tenses implies that it is of the 
Greek city Strabo is speaking—both on the east and west 
sides ran up the slopes of Acrocorinthus to join the ring wall 
round the summit of the citadel. Remains of ancient walls, 
Greek or Roman, have been discovered on the south-east 
side of the city, and will be found marked on the map 
attached to Skias’ article in [paxrixa tig ’ApyawdAoyikiig 
‘Eraipeiac, Athens, 1906, with indications of ancient gateways 
in the direction of the Isthmus, Cenchreae, and Tenea, 
respectively ; also on the west, in lonely isolation, the gate 
on the road to Sicyon. How many gates in addition to these 
the Greek city possessed it is impossible to say, but there is 
one mentioned in Xen. fe//. vii. 1. 18, under the title, ra¢ 
wiAag éxi PAovvra idvm. This gate, as one might expect 
from the situation of Phlius relative to Corinth, was on hilly 
ground, for the Corinthians in repelling an attack of the 
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Thebans are described as avaBavreg iwi ta bmepixovra yweia. 
We should, I think, be justified in assuming that it gave 
immediate access to the road or path leading from the city 
to the citadel. Ascending this path, which for some miles 
skirts the Acrocorinthus proper on the west, one would have 
had the city wall on the right. Outside this wall, i.e. still 
further to the west, rose a lesser eminence known to-day as 
Penteskuphia. 

North of Acrocorinth, and at no great distance from its 
foot, lay the agora, which occupied the same site in both 
Greek and Roman cities. It was a rectangle, 800 feet from 
E. to W., 400 from N. to S. The road from the citadel, or a 
branch of it (for it probably forked when it reached open 
ground), entered the agora at its S.-W. corner, to emerge 
again at the N.-W. as the road to Sicyon. Just where it 
leaves the agora the ground on its right slopes up to a 
platform on which stand the seven columns, which are now 
ascertained to be the ruins of the temple of Apollo. From 
the temple the road proceeds in a N.-W. direction for about 
an eighth of a mile to the theatre, a structure which goes back 
at least to the beginning of the fourth century B.c. A short 
distance W. of the theatre stood the Sicyonian gate. [See 
Dinsmoor’s map of Corinth (the main excavation area), at 
end of O’Neill’s Anczent Corinth, Part I, 1930: also IIpaxrexa, 
1906, already cited.] The identification of these sites, the 
agora, the temple, and the theatre, throws light not only on 
the two visits of Aratus to the city, but also on an earlier 
incident recorded by Plutarch (Az xvii), the ruse by which 
Antigonus Gonatas (probably in 244 B.C.) won the citadel 
from Nicaea, the widow of his rebel nephew Alexander. He 
had already obtained admission to the city by sending his 
son Demetrius to the lady with an offer of marriage, but she 
still jealously kept Acrocorinth in her own hands. This want 
of confidence the king affected to ignore and engaged in a 
round of festivities. érei d? xaipd¢ iv adovto¢g "AporBéwe tv 
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ty Ocarpy wapémeume thy Nixaav avrog eat rhv Giav iv popeiy 
kexoounuévy BactAKo¢ . . . yevduevog St tig 6000 Kata Tiv 
éxTpomiv tiv dvw dépovoar, éxelvyy piv éxéAevoe Tpoadyev tig Td 
Géarpov, avtog S2 .. . ave mpdg tov ’AxpoxdpivOoy ... Kai 
KekAgcopévny Thy TOAHY EvVp@y ExoTTE TH Baxrnpia ... of 8 Evdov 
avéweav xaratAayévrec. The txrpomy is evidently the Western 
end of the agora where Antigonus turned to the left, while 
the litter proceeded on its way to the right. 

At midsummer, 243 B.C., Aratus captured the citadel by 
a ruse just as Antigonus had done the year before. Acro- 
corinth was garrisoned by 400 Syrians (xxiv). Why the 
whole garrison should consist of ‘Syrians’ (whatever that 
may mean) is hard to understand, unless with Beloch we 
suppose that they were a body of troops lent by Antiochus 
to Alexander when holding the fortress against his uncle, 
and retained in service, with remarkable carelessness it must 
be owned, by the old king after his capture of the place. 
One of these Syrians had three brothers residing in the city, 
who thought to use their connection with the garrison for 
their own advantage. Acrocorinth was regarded by the king 
as a safe place for storing bullion, and the three civilians, 
with the aid of their military brother, obtained access to the 
treasury and engaged in systematic pilfering. One of them, 
Erginus by name, carried the booty from time to time to 
Sicyon—eight miles away—where he employed as money- 
changer a certain Aegias who happened to be Aratus’ 
banker: Plutarch proceeds, é 8 rovrouv yevduevog ry ’ Acyiq 
auvnOn¢ Kat mpoayDeic cig Adyov im’ adrov wepl rig ppovpas, 
Epn Tapa Td Kpnuvwcec! avaBaivwv évroujy Kabewpaxévac traylay 
Gyovsav 7 xXQauaddrarov étr@Koddéuntra te ppovply ro reixog. 
mposraléavrog St airy rov ’Aiyiov Kai eimdvrocg’ Elra, & 


1 The mss. here (xviii) read mpés, or directly from the memoirs of Aratus, 
which gives no satisfactory sense. The has mapa: cf. also Ar. xxii, mapa 7d 
corresponding passage in Polyaenus xp. jmiAdaro. 

vi. 5), derived either from our passage 
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BéArcore, Sa puxpdv ovtw ypvolov avacrare rag Paodtxad¢ 
slompateac,’ Suvauevor pay @pav ToAAwY anoddabat Xpnuarwr ; 
Pe a yeAaoag 6 ’Epyivog ... + cuvriPera Tov “Aparov atewv mpoc 
ro tetxoc, Sov rd tog ob peiZov iv mevrexaldexa Today. 
Accordingly one moonlight night Aratus set out for Corinth 
with 400 men and #ye mpo¢ Tac wWoAaG Tapa TO “Hpaiov. 

Where was this Heraeum? That it was outside the walls 
is definitely stated in Ch. xxii (cp. xxiv ad init¢.). There was 
a Heraeum outside the walls in very ancient times, as appears 
from Herodotus who (v. 92) tells how Periander once com- 
pelled é¢ rd ‘Hpatoy é&:évar wasage rag KopivOiwy yuvaixag. Our 
Heraeum was near a gate, but which gate? Sir J. Frazer’s 
guess that it lay in the direction of Sicyon seems unlikely. 
As we have seen, if Aratus made use of the Sicyonian gate 
he must pass through the ‘flat of the city’ for at least 
a mile before even reaching the foot of Acrocorinth. The 
Corinthians would have had to be sound sleepers not to be 
awakened by two detachments of troops (one of a hundred, 
the other of three hundred men) marching through the 
silent streets. Rather would one favour Byvanck’s casual 
suggestion (P-W art. Korinthos) that the Heraeum stood 
outside the Phliasian gate already mentioned. Pausanias 
(ii. 4. 7) enumerates no less than eight buildings on the 
road from the agora to the citadel, and adds, ratry «al rd 
Bovvaiag éoriv “Hpag iepdv. A further reference confirms 
the view here taken. Aratus, as already stated, divided his 
400 into two sections, the first of which he commanded in 
person; the second section, &¢ wore mapstaémecoy eic Thy TAL, 
lost their way, and, fearful of being discovered, trrn€av abpdor 


mpoc tive wadtvokly Aaydve Tov Kpnuvod avoTeiravTec EavTOve, 


2 eioxpdges is Prof. R. M. Henry’s  xpdte:s might mean I cannot imagine. 
emendation of mpageis, the reading of ¢jompakis is glossed by Pollux rédos 
the Mss. which recent editors still  épos. 
retain. What dvaowGre tas BaotAuas 


3“Hpa Bourta actually means Hera of the hill (v. new L. & S. s.v.). 
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where by good luck they succeeded in ambushing a body of 
the enemy hurrying up to take Aratus in the rear. (Observe 
the definite article—rov xpnuvov.) This happy chance saved 
the situation. By dawn the impregnable fortress had been 
captured, xal mapiy tk ZeKvorog } Ao) Sbvameg ty ’Apar@ 
ceyouévwy Kata wid\ag tov Kopiwiiwy. The regular army 
enters by the regular gate—the gate W. of the theatre, 
Then Aratus, following the route described above, xcaréBawev 
sig 70 Oéarpor amd tig axpac. 

Nineteen years later, when Aratus visited Corinth on the 
second occasion recorded by Plutarch, all was changed. 
The Achaeans had been repeatedly defeated in battle by 
Cleomenes of Sparta; they had lost Argos, Phlius, and even 
Pellene. The Corinthians were .thoroughly disaffected ; 
probably the news had reached them that Antigonus 
Doson had been sounded on behalf of the Achaean govern- 
ment and had stipulated for the retrocession of Acrocorinth 
as the price of his support. If the choice were between 
Doson and-Cleomenes, Corinthian opinion favoured Cleo- 
menes at all costs. To meet the present crisis, the Achaean 
assembly had granted Aratus absolute authority, in the 
exercise of which he purposed to arrest and execute the 
leaders of the Cleomenic faction in Corinth. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he arrived in the city when he found that the 
Cleomenic faction was too strong to be coerced. They had 
the support of the populace, #8) vocoty cal Bupuvdmevov thy 
vr toig ’Axawicg mwoduéiav. souvdpapdvTeg ovv sig TO Tov 
"AmdAAwvog iepov pereréurrovto tov” Apatov aveAgiv } ovAAaBeEiv 
po tij¢g aTostasewe tyvwxdreg (Xl). 

The temple of Apollo, as already stated, was built on the 
platform of natural rock by which the agora was bounded on 
tlie north side for half its length. Above the agora this 
platform rose to a height of some twenty feet ; to the same 
height above the ground adjoining it on the north ; and forty 
feet above the straight road to Lechaeum which formed its 
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boundary on the east. Thus, though lying in the very heart 
of the city, it was an isolated place accessible only on the 
western side from the Sicyon road, and from the agora by 
the flight of steps which still remains. 

The Doric temple, which according to the most recent 
authorities was already in Aratus’ days three hundred years 
old, stretched east and west along the platform, presenting, 
with its long line of fifteen columns, an imposing aspect 
when viewed from the agora, above which the gable of 
its roof towered some sixty feet. Its ruins were minutely 
examined by Dérpfeld in 1886—when as yet there was 
nothing known by which they could be identified with the 
temple of Apollo mentioned rather casually by Pausanias— 
and Dérpfeld’s results have been supplemented in certain 
details by the late B. Powell (A. /. A., 1905). The temple, 
exclusive of pronaos and opisthodomus, consisted of two 
chambers, the western (wherein were found traces of what 
appeared to be the base of a cult statue), some 32 feet square, 
and the eastern approximately 32 by 52. 

Bearing these details in mind we may infer from Plutarch’s 
narrative (Ay. xl) that what occurred was something of this 
kind. One day in the spring of 224 B.C. Aratus, followed by 
a bodyguard, rode into Corinth through the Sicyon Gate, 
past the theatre and other buildings mentioned by Pausanias, 
till he reached the agora. The preparations for a secession 
were not yet complete, nor had the populace, though 
thoroughly anti-Achaean, as yet reached such a pitch of 
exasperation as to offer violence in the public street to the 
‘head of the State, their former liberator. It occurred, how- 
ever, to some of the leaders—who may indeed have been the 
city magistrates—that the temple of Apollo was a place 
ideally suited for a trap. Here accordingly they instructed 
the people to assemble, and an invitation was sent to Aratus, 
who very probably was at the moment in the agora, to meet 
the citizens in conference. Accepting this invitation as a 
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matter of course, Aratus rode to the N.-W. corner of the 
agora and from there led his horse up the slope, and past the 
long line of columns to the east front of the temple. Standing 
at the door of the pronaos he was able, while still holding the 
reins of his horse, to see and hear what was going on in the 
larger chamber, which could accommodate nearly 800 
persons, and was now pretty well filled. The gathering was 
not a regularly convened public assembly, for which the 
appropriate place was the theatre, nor yet a meeting of 
partisans of the Cleomenic faction, for it was open to all and 
sundry. Quite possibly ‘the more part knew not wherefore 
they had come together.’ At the sight of Aratus many rose 
simultaneously to denounce him; but from the doorway he 
quietly assumed control of the unorganized meeting, calling 
upon the crowd to keep order and make room. for fresh 


arrivals. Then he quietly moved from the doorway as if to. 


dispose of his horse, and as he led the animal slowly back to 
the west end of the platform he accosted all he met, bidding 
them hasten to the meeting. Down the slope, across the 
agora and up the citadel path he passed on foot till he had 
left the populous part of the city behind him; then he rode 
up to the citadel whence, after a talk with the officer in 
command, agimmevoev—through the Phliasian gate for obvious 


reasons—eie YiKvwva. 


W. H. PORTER. 
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THe De Nuntio Sagaci or QOuidius Fuellarum was not 
the least popular of the medieval works ascribed to Ovid. 
It was written, probably in France, in or about 1100. It 
was much read in the schools. Hugo of Trimberg gives 
it a place in his select list (after Pamphilus, which it 
resembles in plot)— 


734 H. Sequitur Ouidius dictus puellarum 
quem in scolis omnibus non credo rarum. 


The censorship of school text-books in those days did not 
conform to our standards, and anything Ovidian or pseudo- 
Ovidian passed muster, the principle being— 


Carmina, Naso, canis pueris bona, non bona canis.” 


Though it is not likely that any school board of to-day 
will accept the De Nuntio Sagaci for its curriculum, the 
poem is not without a certain literary and philological 
interest. It was printed several times before 1500. In 
modern days a critical edition has appeared, the editor, 
Dr. Jahnke, building his text on two early editions*® and 


1See R. Jahnke, Comoediae Horatianae Tres (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 30 ff. 
See pp. 25-29 for the connexion between our poem and Pamphilus. 

?See Lohmeyer, Alda, p. 33. Of course, there were many exceptions, 
notably in the case of Alexander de Villa Dei and Conrad of Hirshau: 
quis eum (Ouidium) de amore crocitantem, in diuersis epistulis turpiter 
euagantem, si sanum sapiat, tolleret (p. 66, Schepss)? See also Thurot, 
Notices et Extraits, 1879, p. 112. 

5T have examined two editions belonging to the British Museum. 
One (11386 b. 33) resembles very closely Jahnke’s Hamburg book (H), 
but is printed in Roman type, except the Epistula de wita et origine 
Publii Ouidii Nasonis, which is in a small Gothic character. There is 
no mention of a printer’s name or date, but it is assigned by the 
B.M. authorities to 1520(%). The other (IA 49720) is a little book of 
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six manuscripts. The text, however, thus constituted, is 
imperfect; the conclusion of the poem is wanting. Dr. P. 
Lehmann remedied this defect recently by publishing 78 
additional lines from two Vatican manuscripts,* so that 
the poem, as now published, amounts to 375 lines. 

Last year Lord Leicester very kindly permitted me to 
examine Holkhamicus 322, which contains a version with 
386 lines. Since this manuscript’ is older than any of 
those used by Dr. Jahnke and Dr. Lehmann, and since 
the version contained therein is intrinsically interesting, | 
have decided to publish it in full. My editing has consisted 
chiefly in the removal of indubitable mistakes, in the cor- 
rection of which I have drawn largely on the work of the 
above-mentioned scholars. In such cases, the Holkham 
readings are recorded fully in the apparatus. As regards 
spellings, I have adhered to the Holkham manuscript. 


7 pages, containing only the De Nuntio Sagaci (288 lines). There is 
again no mention of the printer or the date, but the catalogue assigns 
it to M. Goes, Antwerp, 1483. It is in Gothic character. It resembles 
the description of the book attributed by Brunet to Ulric Zell (1467). 
It stops at line 285 (Jahnke’s text), agreeing with HM in the omission 
of 34, 75, 221, and in the addition of lines after 84, 230, 277. It 
agrees with M in adding one line after 30 (Fidus, etc.). It gives 
50 twice, in its proper place and after 42. For 97 it has a doublet: 


Vere non sentis dum talia friuola uertis 
Nescio quid dicis dum talia friuola uertis. 


It agrees closely with HM; where these versions differ, it generally 
sides with M. It shows the following differences from both H and M: 
19 Velis 133 cogar 146 secreto 155 ad ista priora 158 reputas 211 Nam 
cum fecisti 223 Pessimus es terre 240 sit presens—prebens 242 Tolle 
notas 244 quin res peruenit 246 fecerunt 260 si non tunc hunc retinebo 
274 nostro sic m.d. 281 remanere. 

‘ Zeitschrift fiir rom. Philologie, xlvi (1927), pp. 699-705. 

5S. XIII. This is the manuscript which Ellis used for the Ibis, and 
Owen used for the Tristia, Ibis and ex Ponto. It is written in a very 
neat minuscule with rubricated titles, foll. 175. In some parts it is 
badly rubbed, especially on the hair side of the vellum. It contains 
(1) 2-46, Fasti, (2) 47-50v, Owidius Puellarwm, (3) 51-80v, Epistulae 
ex Ponto, (4) 81-102v, Ars Amatoria, (5) 103-110v, Remedia Amoris, 
(6) 111-143v, Tristia, (7) 144, De Lonbardo et lomaca, (8) 144v, De 
quattuor elementis, (9) 145-167, Amores, (10) 169-174, Ibis, (11) 175, 
the pseudo-Ovidian De remedio amoris, lines 1-36. This last poem is 
in a later (14th century?) hand. The version is not quite as good as 
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The poem in the Holkham manuscript is carefully 
written, with comparatively few abbreviations. It is pro- ' 
vided with a certain number of interlinear variants and 
glosses, and the condition of the text shows that it was 
copied from an exemplar of a similar type; for the 
copyist has allowed glosses to slip into the text, and some- 
times they are substituted for the correct readings (see 
242, 326, 341). Apart from obvious blunders of this 
kind, there are other features about which I refrain 
from expressing a decided opinion. There are, for 
example, repetitions of the same line in different contexts 
(see 52 and 179, 151 and 290); there are passages (like 
69-74) where we have a sequence of phrases conveying 
the same meaning. Did such repetitions belong to the 
poem in its original form, or are they the accretions of the 
schoolroom, the work of some teacher who wished to 
exercise his class in variation of expression? Lines 358, 
359, which I have assigned to the messenger, seem hardly 
appropriate to the context. They seem to be two distinct 


proverbial sayings which owe their introduction to the pun 


that published by W. Wattenbach (Ztschr. f. d. A. XXXIV, 1890). 
On the right margin is written what seems to be the title, but it is 
badly rubbed, so that the last three letters are very hard to decipher. 
It reads ‘‘xpo Alanni dellasc ....’’ Mr. Bell, with the help of the 
ultra-violet ray, thought that the last word might be ‘‘dellascelt.’’ 
Possibly ‘‘xpo’’ may be an irregular abbreviation of ‘‘expositio,’’ and 
*‘Alannus’’ may be regarded as the name of the author. The lower 
half of 110v is occupied by an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, be- 
ginning: (P)ATER NOSTER, Sciendum est quod hee oratio dominica 
dicitur quia dominus ihs christus suo proprio ore composuit. It is much 
rubbed, but seems to be the same as that in Bern. C. 58/275: see 
J. Werner, Beitrige zwe Kunde d. lat. Lit. d. MA., p. 119. On the 
lower half of 143v there is the Accessus to the Metamorphoses from 
the Versus Bursarii, followed by some mnemonic yerses on the Dies 
Aegyptiaci. These are, with a trifling difference, identical with those 
of Loiseleur’s Orleans Missal (in R. Steele’s Dies Aegyptiaci, p. 11), 
but they have an introductory line: Hisce sagittiferam discernas uersibus 
oram, and the missing September line is given as: Tertia Septembris 
parilem, decimus pede quartam. The lower half of 167 contains an 
Accessus to the Amores, which I have not as yet identified. Foll. 167v 
and 168 are blank. There are a few mythological notes on 175v in the 
same hand as that of 175. 
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on sensus and census in 357, a word-play which we meet 


frequently elsewhere. 
In 117 f. we have— 


Quid dixi? Videam? Si dixi, penitet, inquam. 
Audiuit quisnam pro certo penitet unquam? 


I have assigned 118 to the messenger. Dr. Jahnke’s 
manuscripts do not contain this line, and in 117 read “Si 
dixi, penitet unquam.” Is the Holkham inquam the cor- 
rection of some pedagogue who regarded the use of unquam 
for semper as unorthodox?® Did he compose 118 as a 
marginal query, by way of an “anne Latinum’? Further 
research seems necessary before one can speak definitely 
on these points. 

Examination will show that the Holkham text ap- 
proximates closely to that of Dr. Jahnke’s V (Vindobon. 
303, S. XIV) and, for 307-386, to that of Dr. Lehmann’s P 
(Pal. Lat. 910, S. XV). Its close connexion with the 
latter manuscript is most evident in lines 313, 317, 328, 
336, 346; 347, 350, 362, 374; here the merits of Dr. 
Lehmann’s R (Vat. Lat. 1602, S. XIV) are most con- 
spicuous, and | am grateful for its help. 

Is the poem, with the additions contained in the 
Holkham and the two Vatican manuscripts, complete? 
The last line leaves the messenger and the girl engaged in 
a boxing-match. Dr, Lehmann thinks that we should be 
told the result of this struggle, and that the escape of the 
messenger should not be left in doubt. Furthermore, an 
Escorial manuscript (V. III. 10, S. XV), which gives a 
list of Ovidian and pseudo-Ovidian works, with the number 
of the lines contained in each, assigns 404 lines to our poem. 
On these grounds Dr. Lehmann opines that we have not 
yet got the whole of our poem. I am not altogether con- 
vinced by these arguments. On the one hand, the Escorial 


*T have suggested that inquam should be read for wnquam in Am. I, 
6, 25, see Hermathena, xliii, p. 276. 
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list? is not absolutely trustworthy. Its numbers are, in 
several cases, inaccurate. It assigns 200 lines to the de 
nuce, which has only 182. It gives 91 lines to the de luco, 
which contains in manuscripts 80-82 lines. To the de 
mirabilibus mundi of 128 lines, only 118 lines are assigned. 
On the other hand, I do not feel satisfied that the last line, 
which describes the fight between the messenger and the 
girl, is free from corruption. The context seems to lead 
up to the escape of the messenger. He had persuaded the 
girl’s relatives that she was mad and intended to kill him. 
He had started to run away, begging them to seize the girl. 
She resists, and the messenger entreats them to hold her. 
Then— 


Illa ferit pugno, Dauus ferit inde secundo. 


It is certainly surprising that the messenger, who was 
only too anxious to get away, should turn and strike the 
girl. The construction, moreover, of the line is, to say the 
least, faulty; secundo without a preceding primo is strange. 


And why does the girl use her fists? Convention would 
make her use another weapon; see above 341. 

It seems to me that we have the conclusion of the de 
nuntio sagact, though I suspect that this last line is not as 
the author wrote it.* But I admit that we have not the 
whole of the Ouidius puellarum. I suggest that that work, 
of which we have the prologue in lines 1-36, contained, 
or was designed to contain, a number of contes drolatiques, 
of which the de nuntio sagaci was one. The double title 
is best explained in this way. This theory will explain 
other difficulties. When “Ovid” says (line 36)— 


Cernite quid feci pro factis quidue recepi, 


"See Dr. Lehmann’s Pseudo-antike Literatur des MA., p. 90 f. 
One would expect something like :— 


Illa fugit primo, Dawus fugit inde secundo. 


fugit might easily become ferit. With less excuse we find feriunt for 
fugiunt in the best manuscript of Statius, Th. viii, ‘663. 


HEKMATHENA-—VOL, XXI. ] 
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the allusion is not to the dénouement of the de nuntio 
sagaci, but to some other less successful adventure or 
adventures which the author described (or intended to 
describe) in the collection to which he gave the title 
Ouidius puellarum. In accordance with this view I have 
inserted “De nuntio sagaci” as a sub-title before line 37. 
In the Holkham manuscript the division of the dialogue is 
indicated by P (= Puella) and N (=Nuntius), but only 
as far as line 215. I have inserted these letters con- 
jecturally in brackets for the rest of the poem; also 
C (= Cognati), following Dr. Lehmann’s example. 


E. H. ALTON. 
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£. 47. 





INCIPIT LIBER .O. PVELLARVM. 





Summr uictoris fierem cum uictor Amoris, 
Sperabam curis finem fecisse futuris. 
Rursus ad arma uocor, me querit et ecce Cupido. 
Dic, Amor, unde uenis pharetris sic undique plenis? 

5  Cuius castra petis? In cuius uulnera tendis? 
Perdere quem queris? Certamina uelle uideris. 
Hine procul hinc absis, quia mecum nulla mouebis. 
Tot tibi sunt Parides, tibi tot sunt et Ganimedes, 
Qui uix expectant, tua dum certamina discant. 

10 His precor insistas optataque uulnera mittas. 

Nil facies mecum, quia non michi gratia tecum. 
Dum tibi miles eram, tua solus signa ferebam. 
Vndique processi, pro te tua prelia gessi, 

Et nisi forma mea, tua laus foret annichilata. 

15 Nam mea forma placens ad amorem traxerat omnes. 

Ecce puellarum sequitur me turba tuarum, 
Daphnis et Europa, cum Philide Deianira, 
Profuga cessat lo, me uult cum Pallade Iuno, 

Telis succinta sequitur lasciua Diana 

20 Promittens mortem, per me nisi uincat amorem, 

Instat et ipsa Venus sibi mecum iungere fedus, 
Nec curat Paridem, quia me uidet Helena talem. 
Respice quod Stigiis Proserpina fertur in undis: 
Non uult salua fore, nisi me sibi iungat amore. 

25 Has omnes uici, tibi subiectas quoque feci. 

Sed quid tu contra? Que sunt tua premia, monstra. 








The completive glosses (supralinear in the manuscript) are printed 
in small capitals together with their textual context. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Sic tu me serua, per quam modo iuro, Minerua. 
O Venus, o Iuno, per uos etiam modo iuro, 
Quod nullus iuuenum tam dulciter arsit in illum. 
Aptus sicut ego iuuenum fuerat sibi—__ 


Fidus sicut ego iuuenum fuerat sibi_t——>nemo. 


Omnia sicut ego iuuenum fuerat sibi 

Omnia nil prosunt, meritis quia premia desunt. 
Conqueror hec uobis et do mea munera uobis, 
Quod bene seruetis quem sic seruire uidetis. 
Cernite quid feci pro factis quidue recepi. 


<DE NVNTIO SAGACI> 


Spenpipror stella fuerat michi uisa puella, 
Nobilis et talis, non hoc in tempore qualis, 
Corpus ei gracile, caro candidior sibi lacte, 
Purpureus uultus, mirabilis undique cultus, 

Nigra supercilia, fuerant sibi lumina clara, 
Oscula si cuperes, os eius habere putares, 

Et cum ridebat, tunc dentes lactis habebat. 
Cesaries flaua uolitat per eburnea colla, 

Auro uestita fuit auro pulcrior ipsa, 

Pulcra manus superat quod gemma decoris habebat. 
Quid réferam multa? Multum fuit undique culta. 
Molliter incessit, apte satis omnia gessit. 

Hance ego cum uidi, cum uidi, sepe reuidi 
Admirans multum me talem cernere uultum, 

Mox nimis ardebam, fuit et plus quod cupiebam, 
Sed non audebam sibi dicere quid cupiebam. 
Nam pudor hoc uetuit quod amor me dicere iussit. 
Tandem quid feci? Mea munera mittere cepi 
Mandans queque bona, sibi si placeant mea dona. 


27 mineruam. 36 quodue. 38 gl. talis FUERAT non ANTE. 44 uolitat 
t... t. 45 ipsa wel illa, 55 quoque bona sibi si placent ¢é 
corrent. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Suscepit, uidit, miratur, clam quoque risit, 

Fit rubor in facie, mox pallor cepit inesse. 

Quid faceret nescit, uerbum proferre nequiuit, 

Et tremulis manibus missum cecidit sibi munus. 

Illico respexit, suspirans hoc quoque dixit: 

“Quis puer est ille, qui misit dona puelle? P 
Quando me nouit? Dic. Nouit! nescio quis sit. 

Dic michi quis puer est. Taceas, michi conscia mens est. 
Fama uolat mundo quod non sit pulcrior illo, 
Nobilior nemo nec in omnibus aptior illo. 

Nescio si sic sit.” ‘Sic est,” sibi nuntius inquit, N 
“Et si scire uelis, restat quod carius audis.” 

“Cur dicis restat’? Quid restat? querit, et instat. P 
Hic tacet : ac restat—hoc restat scire laborat. 

Hic negat ut dicat, quia scit quod sic magis instat. N 
Querit et illa magis quid sit quod carius audis. 

His simul auditis negat hic: quod carius audis 

Hoc magis admirans et adhuc perquirere temptans, 
Quam bene promisit, quam dulciter et sibi risit. 
Dicens : “Cur ille mittit sua dona puelle? <P> 
Dic michi, dic, care. Tu dicas, nescio quare.” 
“Dicam, si locus est et si michi dicere prodest.” N 
“Aptus ad hoc locus est et fortassis bene prodest.” P 
“His ita concessis sit laxa licentia uerbis. N 
Accipe mandata, que postulo sint tibi grata. 

Munus mittit amans, Sit tuta salus tibi, mandans. 
Noscere te querit, quod querere laus tua fecit. 

Si laudem queris, pulcerrima uirgo uideris, 

Pulcrior est nulla nec carior omnibus ulla. 

Nullius mores fore dicuntur meliores; 

Es bene nutrita, prudens, mansueta, pudica: 

Vt res ostendit, tibi nil natura negauit. 

Ergo uides que sis. Ne perdas premia latidis, 


62 qui. 68 quod. 72 hee correzi. 73 Hee correxi. 75 iste. 
81 uita wel uera correxi; cf. 276. 82 quod om. 





DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Quere parem laudi: quis par sit taliter, audi. 

90 Huc me qui misit, omni sine crimine uiuit, 
Viuit, ad omne ualet, iuuenili corpore floret, 
Est facie pulcra, posset satis esse puella, 
Nobilis ac humilis, prudens multumque fidelis, 
Est diues largus, uerax et ad omnia cautus. 

95 Vitra quid dicam? Puer hic te querit amicam, 
Querit, habere cupit, sic me tibi dicere iussit.” 
“Tussit! Quid iussit? Sibi me retinere cupiuit? P 
Absit quod dicis! o laxa licentia uerbis! 

Es sane mentis, quod me non affore sentis? 
100 Vere nil sentis; da talia friuola uentis. 
Vt tam magna petas, nondum mea postulat etas. 
Iungi posse thoris nimius labor esset amoris. 
Tolle, precor, tolle; bene scis me talia nolle.” 
“Parcius, o uirgo! Nullum tibi dedecus opto. N 

105 Fac puerum uideas et secum uerba reponas. 

Si tunc sit dignus, facias secum tibi pignus.” 
“Pignus? Quod pignus? Quis nostro pignore dignus? 

f.48 Regi sufficeret, si mecum pignus haberet.” 

“Reges qui uiuunt non omnes omnia, possunt. N 

110 Pauper iam fecit quod rex fecisse cupiuit 
Rex ubi terga dabit, pauper per prelia uadit. 

Pauper si probus est, plus regno munere prodest 
Quam cum diuitiis rex prosit munere uilis.” 
“Ha nimis astute michi reddis singula caute. P 

115 Dic ubi nunc ille qui misit dona puelle.” 

Fac saltem uideam quod laudem postea dicam. 
Quid dixi? uideam? Si dixi, penitet, inquam. 
Audiuit quisnam pro certo penitet unquam? <N?> 
Nescio quid dixi. Si dixi, mortua dixi.” <P?> 


92 sic pulcra; bella dett. fortasse recte. verswm imitari widetur in 
Satyra Marbodus (1617 B): qui facie bella possit satis esse puella. 
100 das. 104 Parttus. 112 uiuere; cf, 245. 113 uiuere. 115 pro- 
misit pro quo misit scripsi; cf. 61, 75. 116 uideam et laudem. hum 
versum et sequentem nuntio dat mstus, et verswm 118 puellae. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 71 


“Tu bene dixisses, si factis dicta probasses. N 
Dixisti uere puerum te uelle uidere. 
Ecce negas dictum! laudares, si foret actum.” 
“Laudarem factum? Quod factum? Nescio factum P 
Dic, quid sit factum. Puto, quod non sit bene dictum.” 
“Et bene stat dictum, melius quoque si foret actum.” N 
*Quid uocat hoc factum? Quoddam fortasse profanum 
Nescio quid dicit. Tua me sententia uicit. 

Factum quod dicis, dic notum si sit amicis.” 

“Vix uiuunt aliqui quicunque probantur amici, N 
Qui possint uere firmum sibi fedus habere, 

Cum Veneris pactum primum ducatur ad actum. 

Est illud factum, quod uult Veneris sibi pactum.” 
“Sentio quid queris. Me fallere uelle uideris. 

Vere discedam, mea ne uestigia ledam. 

Expedit hinc ire. Tu me uis sponte perire.” 

“Si tu sic ibis, fortasse sponte redibis. 

Vt redeam sponte, quis cogit? Cogor ab hoste.” 
“Hostis non cogit, sed amicus stare rogabit. 

Audi quid dicam. Cupio te uiuere sanam, 

Et michi si credis, fit quod placuisse uidebis.” 

“Quid placet ut credam? Puerum quod uisere pergam? 
Hoc esset durum. Bene certa quod inde futurum!” 
“Non tibi sit cura. Tibi sunt bona queque futura. N 
Me cape ductorem, uenias, postpone timorem. 

Ignoras illum, qui se promittit amicum. 

Si bene cognosses, uelut agnum tangere posses. 

Quid sit amor, nescit. Pudor est ubi femina tangit.” 
“Tu laudas quod amas, sed non erit omne quod optas. P 
Lasciuus puer est et tela cupidinis infert. 

Non esset tutum secrete ludere secum.” 

“Tu michi coniuncta postpone pericula cuncta. N 
Presens esse uolo, solam dimittere nolo.” 


122 laudarem. 123 quid. 139 sic, sanam; cf. 276. 142 gl. EGO 
suM bene certa quod inde futurum RESSET. 143 queque sunt bona. 
146 cognosces. 151 cf. 290. 








DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


“Quam cito dimittis, si forte fores michi claudis, 
Et mox sum uicta, postquam sum sola relicta.” 
155 “Si uulpis stares, catulos fortasse fugares; 
Nam multis uerbis tibi diuerticula queris.” 
“Si uulpis starem, te fallere posse probarem : 
Mel portas ore, sed fel latitat tibi corde.” 
“Tam cessent uerba, satis esse uidentur acerba. « 
160 Est michi parua mora, redeamus ad illa priora.” 
f.48v. “Laudo quod dicis. Nam conuenit illud amicis, P 
Aspera quod celent et dulcia queque reuelent. 
Ergo tu repetas eadem que nuper agebas.”’ 
165 “Quid iuuat ut repetam, quia spem michi nescio 
certam ?” N 
“Est graue quod queris, me perdere uelle uideris. P 
Si mater sciret, manibus lacerata periret, 
Nec non cognatos timeo michi perdere gratos.” 
“Tu michi si credis, nil perdes, salua manebis.” N 
170 “Quid faciam? Credam? Iusto ductore recedam? P 
Primo mitte fidem, mecum uenias ut ibidem, 
Et postquam uenias, non me post terga relinquas.” 
“Sit uelut ipsa petis et adhuc si plurima queris. N 
His ita concessis uolo finem ponere uerbis.” 
161 Dicens “Surgamus” sibi nuntius inquit “eamus,” 
175 Sic uadunt ambo, sic multa loquuntur eundo. 
Hance ego cum uidi, talem uenisse cupiui. 
Cum prope plus fuerat, tanto plus ipsa placebat. 
Protinus ardebam, bene scitis quid cupiebam, 
Sed non audebam sibi dicere quid cupiebam. 
180 Mbolliter accessi, sibi dulciter oscula gessi. 
Hanc ut cernebam, <sibi> multa referre volebam. 
Et rogat audire, sed nuntius innuit ire. 
Tandem quid feci? Festinans pergere cepi, 
Et mox intraui loca que secreta probaui. 


ia i ee 2 ae 


158 latet. 159 cessant. Verswm 161 hic in msto inuentum post 
174 inserui. 170 sic, iusto ductore, Anglice ‘‘with a proper escort’’; 
of. 264. 176 cupiui wel putaui. 179 cf. 52. 181 sibi suppleui. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Iam sibi uirgo timet querens quo nuntius iret. 
Dixi misisse, promisi semper adesse. 

Vt uirgo sensit quod nuntius ille recessit, 
Exclamat : “Pacem, pacem, carissime, quero. 
Non ego sic ueni, per uim me nolo teneri. 

Cur michi non credis? Hic nuntius est michi testis. 
Dic ubi sis, care. Puer hic me querit amare. 
Audis clamare? Debes hic tu prope stare. 

Quo tu uenisti? Numquid fantasma fuisti? 
Pacta fides fuerat, sed eam quis nunc michi seruat? 
O maledicta fides, aliis te taliter offers? 

Nulla fides certe, cunctis hoc testor aperte. 

Nam modo si qua foret, etiam malus ille teneret. 
Sponte fides mille periurus fecerat ille. 

Nunc male decepit; si uixero, non bene fecit. 
Quo fugit ille canis mendax, leccator inanis? 

Si presens esset, a me cito mortuus esset.” 

Talia cum loquitur, lecto prope stare uidentur. 
Cetera que restant, Venus associata ministrat. 
His ita finitis ludus nouus accidit illis. 

Nuntius accessit dicens: “Quis talia iussit? 

Non fuerat pactum quod taliter hic foret actum. 
Ha quod nesciui, nouiter dum nuntius iui. 

Nam si prescissem, non sic deceptus abissem. 
Sentio, peccaui, quod te post terga reliqui. 

Cur oculos tergis? Dic que sit causa doloris. 
Lesit te quisquam? Mox accipiet sibi penam.” 
“Luctus sepe grauis, risus contingit’ inanis. 

Nam modo si gaudes, quod fecisti michi fraudes, 
Et cum ridebis, quot gaudia dura tenebis!” 
“Aspera cur loqueris? Irasci uelle uideris. N 


188 uirgo pro quo scripsi Pacem; tales iterationes amat puella, wide 
68, 76, 97 et alibi. 194 Facta. 202 an lectus prope stare uidetur? 
203 ministrant. 208 gl. prescissem HOC. 212 distinai; gravis con- 
tingit luctus, licet risus contingat inanis. 214 quod correxi; etiam 
cwm ridebis, quoties amaritudinem senties ex hoc gaudio ortam! 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Sed michi tu soli culpas imponere noli: 

Nam cum uenisti sine me, tu clausa fuisti. 
Ante fores stabam, me uelle uocare putabam, 
Sed nichil audiui. Mirabar; solus abiui. 
Postea quid fieret uix Iupiter hoc modo sciret. 
Custodem puerum feci consistere tecum, 

Qui te seruaret, et contra quosque iuuaret. 
Nescio si fecit, bene te puer ille recepit.” 
“Sum male decepta puero custode relicta, 

Et male tractata te deceptore uocata. 
Numquid eram surda, quod non sensi tua uerba? 


<P> 


Cauta satis fueram. Cur <non> tua uerba timebam? 


Si predixisses, pro me recitasset Vlixes. 
Pessimus es certe, cunctis hec testor aperte. 


Nulla fides tecum. Non hoc etiam foret equum. 


Nam seruus nequam numquam rem diligit equam. 


‘‘Aspera uerba tenes; aliquid, rogo, parcere debes. 
Nil merui tale, michi quin bene sit ueniale. 
Nubere tempus erat. Iuueni tua forma placebat. 
Ille laborauit, donec sibi te sociauit. 

Ne ducas egre, nam uult sibi talia quisque. 
Talia ne cures, fecerunt talia plures. 

Est et semper erit, iuueni quod uirgo placebit. 
Non ita sis mesta, sic quod fueris bene leta.” 
“Sum merito mesta, res est michi facta molesta. 
Fas est plorare, sum perdita, nescio quare.” 
‘Hoc non est sapere, quod uis benefacta dolere. 
Nescis fortasse graue pondus te superasse. 

Scis quod fecisti. Fortunam sola tulisti? 
Respice quis puer est, merito rex uiuere posset. 
Nobilis et prudens et forma preualet omnes, 
Aptus et est agilis, merito placet ipse puellis. 


” 


<N> 


<P> 


<N> 


220 Post est quid fieret quod iupiter hoc (gl. TANTUM) modo sciret; 
V adhibwi. 227 non suppleui. 229 hee cunctis. 230 hee. 
254. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 75 


Dum modo sis presens, sibi cur non oscula prebes? 
Femina si starem, uellet uel nollet, amarem. 
Tolle moras longas, et te melius sibi iungas. 
Cur sedeas? Surgas, accedens postulo tangas. 
Nil pudeat tactus, quoniam prouenit ad actus. 
Vt res est gesta, michi iam satis est manifesta. 
Nil ultra cures, nouerunt talia plures. 

Mos est antiquus, ut amicam querat amicus. 
Quis non laudabit, si pulcram pulcer amabit?” 
“Tu dicis uera. Quid prodest longa querela? 

Vt res est, dicam: Puer hic te querit amicam. 
Talia qui faciunt, non omnes inde peribunt. 
Multi saluantur, qui plus peccasse probantur. 
Non ego sum sola que sit maledicta uocanda. 
Iupiter et Iuno lecto sociantur in uno, 

Mars duxit Venerem, Vulcanus amauit eandem. 
Quis dicit contra? Nusquam scelus, omnia iusta. 
Non curo uerba michi si dicuntur acerba. 

Sepe quod optaui, feliciter ipsa probaui. 

Nunc, uelit aut nolit, sibi me puer ipse tenebit. 
Si placet, hunc teneo, si non, tamen ipsa tenebo. 
Fas est ut surgam, sibi collo brachia iungam.” 
Surgit et accessit, amplectitur, oscula gessit 
Dicens: “O care, quis te non posset amare? 
Ipsius Veneris tu filius esse uideris. 

Vt fateor, certe non diligo clam, sed aperte. 

Non timeo factum, satis est quia taliter actum. 
Gaudeo te puero, non altera gaudia quero. 

Est michi tuta salus, poteris dum uiuere sanus. 
Noster legatus meruit quod sit tibi gratus. 


250 swm incertus de verbis et te melius; tantwm non euanuerunt 
litterae. 253 iam om. 257 longa wel magna; cf. 352. 258 te 
querit wel me duxit. 260 qui wel quod. 275 Gaudeat et puero non 
altera guadio quero; V adhibui. 276 tuta gl. TUA, quod fortasse spectat 
ad lectionem ‘‘uita’’ sed ef. 81. poteris diu (gl. SI TU) uiuere sanus; 
ef. 139. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Donum regale tibi duxit nescio quale. 

Si regina forem, facerem quod haberet honorem, 

Et merito facerem, quia nescio uiuere talem. 

Est bene nutritus, bene cautus, ad omne peritus. 

Nobilis est, aptus, stat nostro munere dignus.” 

“Quod dicis, laudo: gemmis donetur et auro. < PUER? 
Plurima si qua uelit, dabitur quodcumque placebit.” 
Munus ut accepit legatus, talia dixit : 

‘“Adsit parua mora, quia lucis adimminet hora, <N> 
Per loca secreta redeas sub nocte quieta, 

Ne manifestetur, si quisquam forte uagetur.” 

“Vera mones, care, rogo mecum te remeare.” <F> 
“Tu michi coniuncta postpone pericula cuncta. <N> 
Hector et Achilles, Aiax, fortissimus Hercles, 

Si presto starent, non me pugnando fugarent.” 

His uerbis tuta fuit illum uirgo secuta. 


Mox ut pergebant et mutua uerba ferebant, 
Nuntius astutus fuerat cum uirgine captus, 

Et qui ceperunt, leti satis inde fuerunt 

Illico dicentes se uirginis esse parentes. 

Et dicunt pariter: “Non conuenit ire latenter,” 

Et cupiunt scire quo uellent taliter ire 

Horis nocturnis, cum sit fas ire diurnis. 

“Dic, bone uir, quis sis, aut quo uestigia tendis? <C> 
Miramur multum te sic abscondere uultum. 

Virgo uenit tecum; dic, que tibi gratia secum. 

Dic cito, quid queris. Nisi dicas, morte peribis. 
Hostis uenisti nobis hanc et rapuisti? 

Quid stamus? Reus est: illum suspendere fas est.” 
Nuntius ut uidit captus quod abire nequiuit, 
Dissimulat fugere sperans sic posse cauere, 


279 haberent; gl. IPSI. 280 talem; gl. IUUENEM. 283 donetur; 
gl. REMUNERETUR, 284 sic recte; cf. 173 qua; gl. HOC EST ALI (qua). 
dabitur quodeumque placebit wel tibi dicat et ipse tenebit. 286 adiminet. 
288 manifestentur. 293 tuta; gl. TU ES. 301 qui sis. 
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DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 17 


Nec sentiretur hoc secretum quod habetur. 
310 Quid fecit? Risit, astantibus oscula misit, 
Dicens : “Saluete, uobis hec dona tenete, <N> 
Et dum uiuatis, michi grates ut referatis, 
Est uestrum facere, per me quia uita puelle 
Est prolongata; nam turpi morte parata 
Suspendi laqueo uoluit pulcerrima uirgo. 
Quod cum cernebam, festinans arripiebam, 
Et mox incidi laqueum quem gutture uidi. 
Quesiui quare se uellet mortificare; 
Mox uelut insana cepit clamare profana, 
320 Dicens: Care, went; uenias, pro te quia ueni. 
Sepius hoc dixit, sed nescio dicere quis sit, 
Quem sic optauit, et semper adesse rogauit. 
Ignoro nomen, et miror nominis omen, 
f.50 Quod nullum uidit, tamen ipsa uenire cupiuit. 
325 Quid fecit tandem? Fugit ipsa, sequebar eandem, 
Si sic aufugeret, metuens ne forte periret. 
Mox insensata, male me lacerare parata, 
Per crines cepit, uestesque meas ita fregit. 
Hine penas ferret, nisi pro nobis remearet.” 
330 “Nunc grates habeas, quod <ei> male non faciebas, 
Vir bone, uir care, quem nos bene constat amare. 
Nesciuit certe, quod uita fuit sibi per te. 
Nunc ignoramus de tali re quid agamus, 
Quod caret ingenio nobis carissima uirgo, 
Et tam formosa fertur quod sit furiosa. 
O Pallas, Pallas, scelus hoc nisi forte repellas, 
Dedecus est nostrum, cum sit mirabile monstrum, 
Nobis cognata quod debet stare ligata, 
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309 secretum hoe quod haberet. 313 nostrum. 317 grauiter. 
321 gl. quis sit ILLE. 326 ego metuens. 328 uestes measque. 330 ei 
supplewi metri causa. 334 gl. ID quod caret ingenio EST nobis o caris- 
sima uirgo (!). 335 gl. Et EST tam formosa ET LICET QUOD SIT TAM 
FORMOSA, TAMEN fertur quod sit furiosa. 336 nisi om.; glossator 


vult: NOS ROGAMUS UT repellas. 338 gl. nobis cognata HEC EST quod 
ILLA d. 8. 1. 
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78 DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Nec laceret manibus que demonstrat sibi uisus. 

340 Dic, bone uir, nobis, licet illam tangere nobis, 370 
Saltem per uestes, ne nos trahat illa per ungues, 
Aut opus est, care, per cetera membra ligare?” 


“Si plus torquetur, magis illa furore repletur ; <N> 
Corpore ram tenero. Plus proficiet, bene spero, 
345 Blandiri uerbis, quam uincula ponere membris. 375 


Est etiam melius, nec clamet talia uulgus, 
Quod sit clausa domo, quam languida uadat aperto.” 
“O quam turpe scelus, quod non celare ualemus! <C> 
Si fuerit clausa, fertur quod non sine causa 
350 Hoc fecissemus; sed si causam reticemus. 380 
Vndique clamatur; Bona femina cur cruciatur? 
O uirgo misera, de te quam magna querela 
Fit cognatorum, cum te per templa deorum 
Sic insensatam cernent transire ligatam! 
355 Dic saltem nobis, que sit tibi causa doloris. 385 
Est aliquis medicus tali nunc arte peritus, 
Qui uellet censum, dare quod posset tibi sensum? 


Si censum querit, pro censu non remanebit. <N?> | 
Quin teneat sensum, si forte dabit tibi censum.” | 

360 “Cognati cari, dimittite me cruciari; <P> | 
Vt laqueo peream, placet hanc michi sumere penam, 
Dum michi clamorem compescatis per amorem.” 2 
“Virgo, quid pateris, qucd amorem uelle fateris? <C> bant 
Si tibi clamorem uis compesci per amorem, 886 


365 Nos promittemus, super omnes te quod amemus.” 
“Non est wuester amor, pro quo cesset michi 
clamor.” <P> 
“Dic nobis, quis sit. Semper faciemus ut assit.” <C> 
“Est alius quidam qui si michi dat medicinam, <P> 


341 nemo, quod verbum dat glossator nuntio, sed verwm seruat in 


notula: ‘*NE trahat illa NOS per ungues.’’ 344 proficit. 346 nec 
amet. 347 languida apto; gl. languida MEMBRA. R adhibui, dubi- 
tanter tamen. 350 fecimus sed si causa. 354 cerneret correzi. 


357 quod; gl. ID EST, SED SI. 362 clamor est compescaris. 364 com- 
pesi. 





370 


375 


380 


385 


DE NVNTIO SAGACI. 


Plus non ledit amor, et cessat postea clamor.” 
Vt uirgo uidit quod amicos fallere possit, 
Dissimulat uelle medicum quem postulat ante, 
Velle mori dicens, statim per deuia currens 
Semper clamando: “Moriar, quia uincor amore, 
Et iam mors esset, nisi uir malus iste fuisset. 
Adduxit uinctam; michi debet soluere penam.” 
“Fas est arripere. Sed quid iuuat hunc retinere?” 
“Cognati cari, per uos precor hunc cruciari.” 
Nuntius astutus de tali re bene tutus 

Cepit habere fugam, clamans : “Retinete puellam; 
Pro uobis feci, quod eam per uinctla cepi. 

Si cito non capitis, de uita stat michi finis.” 
Qui tunc astabant, plus quam bene percipiebant 
Que Dauus dixit; credunt quod seria res sit. 
Festinant capere, ne uitam perderet ille. 

Illa reluctatur. Dauus retinere precatur. 

Illa ferit pugno; Dauus ferit inde secundo. 


EXPLICIT LIBER .O. PVELLARVM. 
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<P> 


<G> 
<P> 


<N> 


873 quasi uincor. 374 morsetiam. 375 uictam. 379 retinere. 

381 uia. 383 risit; glossator continuat sic: plus-quam bene percipie- 
bant EA que dauus dixit, Ipst credunt quod SERIATIM DE (risit). 
886 secundo; gl. ID EST, AB ALTERA PARTE. 











THE FAMILY OF FAGEL. 


Ir does not appear to be generally realized that Baron 
Hendrik Fagel, whose valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts was acquired by Trinity College in 1802, 
was Pensionary, or Chief Minister, of Holland, and 
the sixth member of his family to hold the important 
office of Griffier der Staten-Generaal, or Secretary to the 
States General of the Netherlands. In 1794, just before 
Holland was invaded by the French revolutionary armies, 
Fagel was sent on a special mission to Pitt to explain the 
necessity for coming to terms with France. Pitt refused 
to be a party to such negotiations, Holland was overruns 
by Pichegru, and the Prince of Orange and his ministers 
were driven into exile. 

It is not clear whether Fagel brought his library to 
England in 1794 or whether he recovered it later, but in 
1802 he made arrangements with Mr. Christie for an 
auction. A catalogue was prepared by Samuel Paterson, 
who begins his Preface thus: 


“It were superfluous to say more of the following collection, 


than what is already expressed in the Title-page, save that it is . 


OnE GENUINE LiprARy; which has been accumulating in the 
FAMILY OF FAGEL, a name of the first Respectability, and which 
has born, in Succession, the highest Civil offices in the UNITED 
States of the NETHERLANDS upwards of One Hundred and 
Twenty Years.” 


The first recorded member of the Fagel family* is Joris 
FaGEL, apparently a Fleming, but little is known of him 


* These notes, with the accompanying genealogical table, have been 
compiled mainly from the Nieww Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek 
(Sijthoff, Leiden, vol. i, 1911, vol. iii, 1914). There are references to 
Caspar Fagel in Burnet’s History of my own Times, and, more particu- 
larly, in Sir William Temple’s Letters. 
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except that he married twice, and that Frangors Face.’ 
was the son of the second wife, Perronne Martens. This 
Frangois was Secretary to the Weeskamer, or Orphans’ 
Court, in Bruges, but he fled to Antwerp in 1584, when 
Bruges was surrendered to the Spaniards. After a short 
interval he settled as a merchant in Amsterdam. He died 
in 1587, leaving an infant son, who was destined to place 
the family of the Flemish exile in the forefront of the 
political and intellectual life of Holland. 

Francois Facet’? (1585-1644) lost his mother in 1589, 
but was brought up by his half-sister, Abigaél Cromhout, 
and educated at the University of Leiden, where he 
graduated with distinction in law. He consolidated his 
successful practice as an advocate by his marriage, in 1613, 
with Maria Rosa, a member of a wealthy patrician family 
of the Hague. In 1619 he became a member of the Council 
of State, and subsequently President. Maria Rosa died 
in 1622 or 1623, leaving three sons, Hendrik,’ Frangois,* 
and Nicolaes, and in 1633 the widower, having added to 
his dignities the office of Curator of the Leiden Academy, 
astonished society by marrying his housekeeper, Beatrix 
van Biemont, who bore him ten children. Two of these, 
Caspar and Benjamin, appear to have inherited as large a 
share of their father’s ability as their half-brothers. 
Caspar was the first member of the family to hold the 
important offices of Secretary to the States General and 
Pensionary of Holland, and as the confidant of William 
of Orange he was for many years one of the leading states- 
men in Europe. 

HENDRIK Face.’ (1617-90) followed his father in the 
profession of law, and succeeded to the office of Secretary 
to the States General in 1672, when his half-brother, 
Caspar, became Pensionary of Holland. <A sound patriot 
and able statesman, devoted like all the Fagels to the house 
of Orange, Hendrik advanced the prestige of the family 
at the Hague, and purchased the mansion which his 


descendants occupied for a century. Like his father, he 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI. G 
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married into the Rosa family. The second brother, 
Francois* (1618-80), also distinguished himself as an 
advocate, becoming a member of the Court of Holland 
in 1670 and President in 1677. NicoLaEs (1620-94), 
the third son of Francois* and Maria Rosa, was nine times 
Burgomaster of Nijmegen, and became Postmaster General 
of Gelderland in 1677. Nicolaes left a son, FRANgoIs 
Nicouaas (1655-1718), who won great fame as a soldier, 
and was raised in 1703 to the rank of Baron of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He first distinguished himself in the 
defence of Bergen against the famous French generals 
Boufflers and Vauban in 1691. Promoted Major-General, 
he was present at the siege of Namur, where he was 
wounded. He subsequently led the English troops at the 
storming of Venlo. In 1704 he became Field-Marshal in 
command of the English and Dutch troops in Portugal, 
and captured Valencia and Albuquerque. He was made 
a Grandee of Portugal in 1705, then fought at Ramillies 
and Malplaquet under Marlborough, directed the successful 
siege of Bouchain in 1710, and became Governor of Sluis 
in 1713. 

CasPpaR FaGEL (1634-88), eldest son of Francois’ and 
Beatrix van Biemont, was perhaps the ablest of all the 
Fagels. He began, like his father and half-brothers, as 
an advocate, settling at the Hague after completing his 
studies in Utrecht. In 1663 he was appointed Pensionary 
of Haarlem, in 1670 Secretary to the States General, and 
in 1672, on the death of Jan de Witt, Grand Pensionary 
or Chief Minister. An ardent patriot and faithful adherent 
of the house of Orange, Fagel resisted all French aggression 
in the Netherlands. He shared the preparation of the 
plans for the expedition to England, and drafted the pro- 
clamation with which the Prince of Orange claimed the 
support of the English people. It was not his fortune to 
enjoy the full success of this great and hazardous enter- 
prise, for death overtook him suddenly one month after 
William landed at Torbay. Fagel’s death was a great blow 
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to the new king, who exclaimed on hearing the news: “The 
State has lost its most faithful servant and I my best 
friend.” Caspar Fagel died unmarried, but his younger 
brother, BenyAmMIN (1642-1705), secretary to the Reken- 
kamer or Chamber of Accounts, left a son, FRANgors® 
(1674-1718), who represented Haarlem for a few years in 
the States General. 

Francois FaGet* (1659-1746) was the eldest of the 
twelve children of Hendrik,* whom he succeeded in 1690 
as Secretary to the States General. He became one of the 
leading statesmen of the Republic during the interruption 
of the stadtholdership between the death of William III 
in 1702 and the election of William IV in 1747. In 
collaboration with his brother-in-law, Slingelandt, who 
became Grand Pensionary in 1727, Frangois Fagel guided 
the foreign policy of the Netherlands and enjoyed for 
nearly half a century the complete confidence of his 
countrymen. He left a daughter only, but the family name 
was continued by his brother CorNELIS GERRIT (1663- 
1746), who became a judge, and succeeded his uncle, 
Benjamin, as senator in the Court of Holland. 

HeEnpRIK Facet? (1706-90), son of Cornelis Gerrit, 
was the fourth member of the family to become Secretary 
to the States General, succeeding his uncle, Frangois,* in 
1744. Although he held the office for forty-six years, he 
does not appear to have been a man of very strong per- 
sonality, and he exercised little political influence. His 
son, Francois’ (1740-73), who predeceased him at the 
early age of thirty-three, was a man of unusual brilliance. 
Although educated primarily for the law at Leiden, he 
became, under the guidance of Hemsterhuis and Ruhnken, 
a most accomplished classical scholar, and _ exhibited 
great diversity of interests. After travelling through 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and England he settled at the 
Hague, where a post was created for him as Second 
“Griffier” in 1767, but his most promising career was cut 
short by death in 1773. He left five sons, all of whom 

G 2 
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seem to have inherited a large share of his great intellectual 
powers. In the words of his biographer: “He was a man 
of rare talents, an ornament to his family, and endowed 
with all the qualities necessary to make him a distinguished 
diplomatist had not death removed him in the prime of 
life.” 

Henprik Facet® (1765-1838) inherited his father’s 
precocity, and commenced his studies at Leiden at the 
age of thirteen. He graduated in law, and published a 
dissertation, De foederum sanctitate, in 1785. The post 
of Second Griffier was revived for him in 1787, but his 
grandfather’s death in 1790 left him in sole possession of 
the office. In 1788 he was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to England with Van de Spiegel, and successfully con- 
cluded an alliance between England, Prussia, and the 
Netherlands. His next mission, in 1794, was unsuccessful, 
and the conquest of the Netherlands by the French revolu- 
tionary forces compelled him to stay in England, where 
he was-soon joined by the Prince of Orange and other 
distinguished refugees. Fagel’s property in Holland was 
confiscated, but he seems to have been able to remove or 
recover his great library of 20,000 volumes. After visits 
to Hamburg and Switzerland between 1795 and 1798, 
Fagel returned to England, and attached himself once more 
to the exiled house of Orange. A pension was granted to 
him by the English Government, and in 1804 he naturalised 
himself as a British subject. He had charge for some 
years of the education of the young prince at Oxford, and 
received the honorary degree of that university in 1810. 
In 1813, when the whole complexion of European politics 
was changed by the defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig, Fagel 
returned with William of Orange (King William I of the 
Netherlands) to Holland, and was rewarded for his fidelity 
with the title of Baron and the post of Ambassador to 
England, which he held from 1813 to 1824. He was then 
made Minister of State, and died in 1838. He had married, 
like his father, into the Boreel family, but left no children. 
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The present family of Fagel is descended from Baron 
Jacop Facet (1766-1835), second son of Frangois.° 
Exhibiting the same precocity as his father and elder 
brother, Jacob entered the university of Leiden at the age 
of twelve. In 1793, being then twenty-seven, he was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary to Denmark, but his 
diplomatic career was cut short by Pichegru’s invasion of 
Holland. He fled to England in 1795, and, like his brother, 
received a pension from the English Government. In 1813 
he re-appeared in politics as head of the delegation which 
invited William of Orange to return to Holland. He was 
rewarded with a title and a seat on the Council of State. 

The third brother of this remarkable generation, 
Francois WILLEM (1768-1856), was an officer of the 
Dutch Navy, who entered the British service after the 
Revolution. He was given an administrative appointment 
at the Cape in 1807, but rejoined the Dutch service after 
the Restoration, and retired with the rank of Captain in 
1817. Baron Rospert Facex (1771-1856), the fourth 
brother, was a military officer. He accompanied the 
family of Orange on their travels after 1795, then 
fought at Wagram in 1809 under the Austrian Archduke 
Charles. Returning to Holland in 1813, he was promoted 
Lieutenant-General in 1814, and appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in Paris, where he ultimately became doyen 
of the diplomatic corps, and where he died, unmarried, in 
1856. The youngest brother, Baron WuLLEM JacoB 
HENDRIK FaGEL (1774-1822), a posthumous child, served 
first in the army and then in the navy. He took refuge 
abroad in 1795, probably in England, returned to Holland 
in 1813, was ennobled with his brothers, and, after some 
years’ service as Secretary to the Embassy in London, 
was appointed Minister to Portugal in 1822. He never 
discharged the duties of this office, as an unkind fate 
decreed that he should die on board ship at the very mouth 
of the Tagus. 

G. WATERHOUSE. 
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THE “BONNAGHT” OF ULSTER. 


A TREATY between Richard, Duke of York, Earl of Ulster, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Henry, son of Eoghan 
O’Neill, captain of his nation. [1449.] 


‘Hee indentura—facta inter illustrem et prepotentem 
principem Dominum Ricardum Ducem Eboraci, Comitem 
Ultonie, Dominum de Wyggemore Clare Trym et Connacie, 
Locumtenentem Domini nostri Regis terre sue Hibernie 
ex parte una et Henricum, filium et heredem Eugenii 
O Neel sue nacionis capitanei plenam potestatem pro 
dicto patre suo filiis et fratribus suis et omnibus 
sibi subditis habentem ex altero—testatur quod predictus 
Henricus optulit se pro patre suo se filiis et fratribus suis 
predictis eidem Domino Duci Comiti Ultonie ut hominem 
suum et homines suos manu sua dextera ad hoc eidem 
Domino Duci et Comiti extensa tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis 
et aliis reliquiis, firmiter promittendo omnia castra, maneria, 
terras, tenementa, possessiones et dominia ipsius Domini 
Ducis de quibus Walterus seu Ricardus nuper comites 
Ultonie fuerunt in suo tempore seisiti in terra Ultonie per 
ipsos Eugenium, Henricum, filios, fratres aut subditos suos 
occupata eidem Domino Duci plene sursumreddere et 
restituere. Ita quod idem Dominus Dux et heredes sui de 
cetero proficuum suum inde facere possint absque pertur- 
bacione aliqua ipsorum Eugenii, Henrici, filiorum suorum 
heredum seu hominum suorum et tam in Bonnaghto 
Comitibus Ultonie ab antiquo debito quam in omnibus aliis 
eidem Comiti debitis per suos et suos fieri faciet sicut 
aliquis O Neel per se et suos eisdem Comitibus Waltero 
et Ricardo fecerunt seu facere consueverunt. 
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“Item predictus Henricus optulit et promisit se pro patre 
suo se filiis et fratribus suis supradictis quod si aliquis 
Hibernicus Ultonie adhuc sit uel imposterum fuerit con- 
trarius seu rebellis dicto Domino Diuci seu heredibus suis 
quod ipsi contrarium huiusmodi seu rebellem guerrabunt 
et debellabunt sumptibus suis propriis quousque talis 
contrarius seu rebellis dederit effectualiter et tradiderit 
dicto Domino Duci seu eius ex hac parte locumtenenti 
obsides sufficientes et paci dicti Domini Ducis plenarie 
fuferit conformatus. 

“Item predictus Henricus optulit et promisit pro se etc 
[ut supra] quod si contingat dictum Dominum Ducem seu 
eius heredes aut eorum locumtenentem guerram mouere 
contra aliquem Anglicum sive Hibernicum tocius sue 
comitatus Ultonie quod ipsi et heredes sui habebunt et 
sustentabunt sumptibus suis propriis et inuenient in 
comitiva dicti Domini Ducis seu heredum ipsius aut locum- 
tenentium ipsorum in auxilio guerre huiusmodi ubicumque 
in Ultdnie et quandocumque idem Dominus Dux seu 
heredes sui aut locumtenentes sui voluerint quingentos 
homines ad arma bene et egregie armatos equites et quin- 
gentos pedites partim cum lanceis partim cum bipennibus 
et partem cum arcubus et sagittis bene et sufficienter dis- 
positos et instructos. Et si predictus Dominus Dux vel 
heredes sui velit vel velint eundem numerum hominum 
ad arma peditum ut predicitur armatorum et disposi- 
torum extra Ultoniam ad quascumque alias partes Hibernie 
secum ducere et habere tunc ipse Henricus filii fratres et 
successores sui numerum antedictorum armatorum et 
peditum ut prefertur dispositorum usque ad fines seu 
limites Ultonie inclusive et dum steterint in ipsis finibus et 
limitibus inuenient et mittent sumptibus suis propriis. Et 
idem Dominus Dux et heredes sui sumptibus suis ducet vel 
ducent et inveniet seu invenient predictum numerum 
[hominum] armatorum et peditum quousque fines vel 
limites Ultonie iterum redierint. 
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“Et idem predictus Henricus promisit et obligat se pro 
patre suo se filiis etc predictis quod sursumreddet vel 
reddent omnia terras et tenementa Anglicorum in posses- 
sione sua seu alicuius eorum existencia sive habita nec ea 
ulterius occupabit seu occupabunt sine licencia dominorum 
terrarum tenementorum predictorum et precipue ‘les fues’ 
que pertinent ad hereditatem Domini Johannis Pedelewe 
iunioris militis Dromittit. 

“Insuper idem Henricus pro patre suo se etc, supradictis 
fideliter manucepit quod decime [recte: decimas] tam 
reales quam personales ad ecclesias parochiales capellas et 
alias personas ecclesiasticas Anglicanas et Hibernicanas 
fideles ipsius Domini Regis et Domini Ducis aut heredum 
suorum in prouincia sua pertinentes soluere et in forma 
debita permittet et permittent et homines tenentes subditos 
suos ad hoc faciendum compellet et compellent nec 
huiusmodi decimas seu temporalia archiepiscoporum epis- 
coporum abbatum priorum aut aliorum virorum ecclesias- 
ticorum seu eorum terre vel possessiones aut hominum 
tenencium et subditorum suorum contra voluntatem illorum 
ad quos de iure vel consuetudine pertinent per se vel per 
alios tenebit vel tenebunt occupabit vel occupabunt nec de 
eis in aliquo se intromittet vel intromittent set libere dictos 
viros ecclesiasticos et eorum quemlibet de ipsis ecclesiis 
decimis oblacionibus obuencionibus temporalibus  terris 
possessionibus bonis et catallis suis ad eos pertinentibus 
libere disponere illa ad firmam tradere et concedere 
cuicumque voluerint pro libito voluntatum eorundem et 
permittent, demandatis prelatorum suorum et ministrorum 
ecclesiarum predictarum in omnibus ut filius et filii obediens 
vel obedientes parebit et obediet uel parebunt et obedient 
et homines suos et sibi adherentes ad hoc faciendum cum 
effectu compellet et compellent ministrosque tam spirituales 
quam temporales ipsorum prelatorum et aliorum fidelium 
ipsorum Domini Regis et Ducis ac heredum suorum 
manutenebit vel manutenebunt et liberum introitum et 
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exitum in patria sua ipsos habere sine dampno vel 
molestia per se et suos faciet vel facient permittet 
et permittent. Et ommes terras_ ecclesiasticas seu 
monasteriales per ipsos Eugenium Henricum filios et 
fratres suos ac subditos tenentes et adherentes suos ante 
hec tempora occupatas vel detentas sursumreddet et 
deliberabit vel sursumreddent et deliberabunt absque con- 
tradiccione aliquali. 

“Et si quid iniuriatum fuerit infra comitatum Ultonie 
eisdem Eugenio Henrico filiis fratribus vel subditis suis 
per aliquem de subditis dicti Domini Ducis ibidem idem 
Dominus Dux supra premunicione racionabili eidem in 
hac parte facienda fieri faciet parti grauate iusticie com- 
plementum secundum leges ‘et consuetudines predicte 
Comitatus Ultonie. Et si per aliquos Hibernicos extra 
comitatum Ultonie predictam sibi fuerit facta aliqua laesio 
aut grauamen quod tunc idem Dominus Dux promittit 
supra consimili premunicione racionabili sibi facienda 
predictis Eugenio et Henrico facere auxilium et iuvamen 
prout casus exiget et requiret. 

“Et predictus Henricus promittet et dabit dicto Domino 
Duci pro homagio et fidelitate sua patris filiorum et 
fratrum suorum predictorum sexcentos martos pingues 
unde soluent trescentos martos ad festum Sancti Martini 
proximum futurum sive citra; residuum vero dictorum 
martorum dictus Dominus Dux eidem Henrici pro servicio 
suo eidem Domino Duci imposterum impendendo dedit et 
condonavit. 

“Et insuper ad maiorem securitatem omnium et sin- 
gulorum premissorum idem Henricus submisit pro se filiis 
etc supradictis quod si contingat eos in aliquo premissorum 
delinquere vel contravenire iurisdiccionem Domini Archie- 
piscopi Ardmach Hibernie Primatis ac omnium suffra- 
ganeorum suorum et eorum cuilibet ac successorum 
suorum ex certa sciencia et de licencia prefati Archiepiscopi 
excepcioni declinatorie fori et alteri cuicumque et omni 
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iuris ac facti remedio in hac parte renunciauit ut ipsi et 
eorum quilibet ex certa sciencia in personas suas et eorum 
cuiuslibet videlicet singulariter in singulos suspencionis 
excomunicacionis et interdicti sentencias possit et possint 
fulminare et eciam terras et homines ipsius aut eorum 
cuiuslibet ac alia loca ad que declinauerit seu declinauerint 
ecclesiastico supponere interdicto ac bona et catalla sua 
confiscare ac huiusmodi sentencias quociens et quando opus 
fuerit rebellionibus obstinacionibus et contumaciis ipsius 
aut eorum alicuius crescentibus et exigentibus aggrauare 
et debite execucioni demandare et contra ipsum et eorum 
quemlibet crescentibus ipsius et eorum cuiuslibet con- 
tumaciis tanquam hereticos procedere huiusmodi processum 
iuxta iuris existenciam iudicialiter finire et determinare. 

“Et ad omnia premissa bene et fideliter obseruanda et 
perimplenda idem Mlenricus tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis 
et quadam cruce aurea cum porcione ligni Sancte Crucis 
inclusa corporale prestitit iuramentum. 

“In cuius rei testimonium uni parti istius indenture penes 
prefatum Ducem remanenti predictus Henricus sigillum 
suum apposuit. Altere vero parti penes prefatum Henricum 
remanenti predictus Dominus Dux sigillum suum iussit 
apponi. Datum apud Drogheda vicesimo septimo die 
Augusti anno regni metuendissimi Domini nostri Regis 
Henrici sexti vicesimo septimo.” 


The foregoing document serves to illustrate the legal 
relations existing between the Earls of Ulster and the 
O'’Neills, the most powerful of their native vassals." Of 
the two parties to it, Richard, Duke of York, was nephew 
and heir to Edmund Mortimer, last of that name, and was 
thus Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connacht and Trim. 
The other, Henry or Enri O’Neill, was eldest son and 


*The original text is among the Cotton MSS., British Museum, Titus 
B xi, p. 26. It has never before been published. 
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successor to Eoghan O'Neill, and finally ruled Tir Eoghan 
from 1455 to 1483. 

Submission to the King as Lord of Ireland and to the 
Earl of Ulster as feudal suzerain was no new thing with 
the O’Neills, Gaelic Kings of Cenel Eoghain or of Ulster, 
as they are also called in the native annals. The extent 
of this submission varied with the strength of Anglo- 
Norman authority. This had been at its zenith under 
Richard de Burgo, the “Red Earl” of Ulster, 1280-1326, 
who extended his power along the north coast as far as 
the city of Derry and Loch Swilly. The Inquisitions taken 
on the death of his grandson, Earl William, in 1333 show 
that under Earl Richard the leading chiefs of Ulster had 
been willing vassals. They held their territories of the 
earl by the total service of 345 “satellites,” or light-armed 
horsemen, who were to be ready and tquipped, and at the 
bidding of their lord, for whatever military service he 
might require. These chiefs were: Henry and Odo 
(Aedh) “O’Neill, heads of two branches of that race; 
Roricus or Ruaidhri Maguire, King of the Irish of Fer- 
managh; Roricus or Ruaidhri O’Cathain, King of the 
Irish of Fernecrewe (Fir na Craibhe in Co. Derry); John 
and Odo (Seaan and Aedh) McMahon of Oriel (in 
counties Monaghan and Armagh); Donal O’Hanlon, King 
of the Irish of Oirtheara (Co. Armagh); and John 
McCartan, Robert and Cafan McGilmory, and Magnus 
O’F lynn, paramount chiefs in Down and Antrim. Leaving 
out O’Donnell, who is never found in vassalage of 
De Burgo, these Irish princes represented seven of the 
nine counties of Ulster. This vassalage was in force, it 
would appear, between 1321 and 1333; but already earlier 
than this, in 1269, Aedh Buidhe O’Neill had acknowledged 
himself vassal of Earl Walter de Burgo for his regality, 
and that if he broke his agreement the earl might give or 
sell the kingship to another.’ 


* For these facts see Orpen: The Earldom of Ulster, in the Journal of 
the R.S.A.I. (June, 1915), pp. 131-142. 
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The murder of the last De Burgo earl, William, in 
1333 led to the ruin of that great lordship. The native 
chiefs recovered the whole interior, and ignored English 
claims. But the titular lordship survived. Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March, by his marriage with Philippa, 
daughter to Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Elizabeth 
de Burgo, Earl William’s heiress, became Earl of Ulster; 
he was already on his father’s side Lord of Trim. On his 
visit to Ireland as King’s lieutenant in 1380, the chiefs of 
Ulster, led by Niall O'Neill, did homage to him. 

When Richard Il himself visited Ireland in 1394, 
O'Neill was the first to submit. Niall Mor being old and 
infirm, his eldest son Niall Og acted for him. In a 
letter to the King he signed himself “your most humble 
liege subject Nellanus O’Neill, prince of the Irish of 
Ulster,” addressed Richard as “his most excellent lord, 
King of England and Lord of Ireland,” and referred to 
Roger Mortimer as “his lord, the Earl of Ulster.” He 
proferred to treat for peace for himself, his nation, and 
subjects, and to surrender whatever lands, liberties, services 
and customs he unjustly possessed or allowed others to 
possess, especially the “Bonnaght” of the Irish of Ulster. 
On March 16, 1395, he appeared in person before the 
King at Drogheda and did homage, admitting himself his 
liegeman, and swearing to obey the King and his deputies, 
and come to parliaments when summoned by the King or 
his deputies.® 

These homagings had little practical value, for O’Neill 
was not made a Peer of Parliament, or a tenant in capite, 
or admitted tg full English law and liberty. He was 
merely a vassal of the Earl of Ulster, whose overlord was 
the King of England. In any case the events of the 
Lancastrian usurpation diverted all serious attention from 
Ireland. 


*See my History of Mediaeval Ireland, pp. 306-18. For the signifi- 
cance of ‘‘Bonnaght’’ see further on. 
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In 1424 Edmund Mortimer came over as King’s 
lieutenant, and at Trim received the homage of numerous 
Gaelic vassals. Among these were Donal O’Neill, the 
reigning chief, and his cousin Eoghan.* Primogenitary 
succession was slow in establishing itself among the Irish, 
and on the death of Niall Og, his nephew Donal, nick- 
named “Bog” (soft), succeeded. He was not a strong 
ruler, and Eoghan, son of Niall Og, was frequently in arms 
against him, aiming at the kingship, to which (for we have 
no evidence) he was probably the accepted Tanist. In 
1419 Eoghan is called “future high-king of Ulster.” In 
1423, however, he and Donal united their arms against 
the hereditary foe, and with “all Ulster’ marched as far 
as Dundalk, defeating, so say- the Annals of Ulster, “the 
deputy of the King of the Saxons.” When in the next 
year Mortimer appeared, they went to his court at Trim. 
“The nobles of the Ulster province went to the house of 
that Earl, namely Ua Neill and Eoghan Ua Neill, Nechtain 
Ua Domhnaill and Mac-Ui-Neill-buidhe, that is Brian the 
Freckled. And Mac Uibhilin went there apart from the 
rest, by himself” (Annals of Ulster, 1424). 

On the sudden death of Mortimer early in 1425, the 
Government appointed as Lieutenant the Earl of Ormond, 
and what happened to the native chiefs who had just sub- 
mitted is related in the Annals of Ulster under 14235. 
“After they had completed their compact with the Earl 
[of Ulster], he died of the plague before they left Meath. 


*My friend, Séamus O’Kelly, who is deeply versed in native Ulster 
pedigrees, kindly supplies me with the following :— 
Niall Mér; died 1397. 
| 
* | 
Niall 6g succeeded; died 1403. Enri Aimhreidh; died 1392. 


Eoghan; reigned 1432-55. Domhnall Bog, succeeded Niall 
6g; reigned 1403-32. 
Enri; reigned 1455-83. 
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The Foreigners [Anglo-lrish] of Meath and the Saxons 
[probably Mortimer’s English troops] followed these 
Gaels and took them all prisoners and many worthies of 
their septs (da n-oirechtaibh) with them. O Neill and 
Mac Ui-Neill-buidhe submitted to the award of the 
Foreigners and were liberated, but many charges were made 
against Eoghan and the son of O’Donnell and they were 
kept in custody. These captures were a cause of great war 
in the province of Ulster.” 

Eoghan was not released until he had concluded a treaty 
with Ormond, which may be paraphrased in extenso.° 
It is described as an indenture made between James 
le Botiller, Earl of Ormond, the King’s lieutenant, and 
Ewegenius (Eoghan or Owen) O’Neill “hibernicus de 
Ultonia.” Eoghan of his free will admits himself to be 
the liege of the lord King, his heirs and successors, and 
also man, tenant, subject and feal man of Richard, Duke 
of York, Earl of March and Ulster, now a minor and in 
wardship of the King. 

He shall hold immediately of the Duke and his.heirs 
all such Irish lands as he now holds and inhabits as well 
as all other lands which he, his subjects, or adherents 
occupied before the date of the agreement or do now 
occupy. And all other lands formerly possessed by the 
Duke or his ancestors, or belonging to other English, now 
occupied by Eoghan and his subjects, he undertakes for 
himself and his men to leave open to full and free 
possession by the same, and surrenders the same for ever. 

He shall render to the said Duke when he comes of age 
such fealty, obedience, reverence, service and subjection as 
his predecessors and ancestors were wont to render to their 
lord the Earl of March and Ulster for the time being. 

He, his heirs, and subjects shall ride in future with the 

*See ‘‘Reports of Commissioners respecting the Public Records of 


Ireland, 1810-15,’’ pp. 54-56. The document is dated June 23, 1425. 
It anticipates much of the later treaty of 1449. 
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King or his deputies and with the Duke and his heirs with 
all their power in the best warlike array they may, and 
at the will of the same against all enemies and rebels of 
the King or the Duke viz. in Ulster and the marches of 
the same at their own proper costs; and equally in other 
parts of Ireland outside Ulster against Irish or English 
rebels making war upon the King or Duke, in this case 
receiving from the King or his deputy and from the Duke 
the necessary victuals as long as they shall so serve. 

He and his heirs ete shall not enter English lands or 
destroy and oppress any faithful lieges and subjects of 
King or Duke by depredations, homicides, burnings, 
robberies, blackrent or exacting of victuals.® 

Any of his men, adherents or subjects caught inflicting 
such murders etc upon the English, shall lawfully .. . 
atone therefor, and faithfully make satisfaction to the true 
lord and to him who has suffered the injury, paying double 
in the name of fine to the King or his deputy, and to 
the Duke when he comes of age. Similarly Eoghan and 
his heirs etc shall have amendment and compensation for 
offences committed by the English. 

He binds himself, his heirs etc that no Irishman or 
Englishman, being a rebel against the King, his deputy, 
or the Duke, or a thief or robber now or in future preying 
on the goods and chattels (catalla) of any English or Irish 
living in peace and fealty to the King, shall receive in his 
country food, arms, horses, or aid by favour, word, or 
deed, And whatever goods or chattels of the English or 
their tenants are found in his country (i patria aut 
dominio dicti Ewegenii), he shall restore to the King, 
deputy, or Duke whatever belongs to them or their tenants, 
and if he captures such thieves etc he shall hand them 
over to the King’s court. Similarly the Lieutenant 
promises in the King’s name that if any notorious thief 


see... seu nefandum nigrum redditum vocatum Blakrent’’ (p. 55, 
ibid.). 
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or malefactor in Eoghan’s country bring away by force 
goods or chattels of any subject of Eoghan’s to the English 
parts they shall be restored to their owners, saving always 
the rights of the King. 

He forgives and releases for himself, his heirs etc to 
John, Archbishop of Armagh, and his successors all actions, 
real and personal, losses, injuries, debts, etc which he may 
have against him “from the beginning of the world to the 
day of the making of these presents,” and especially all which 
he or another in his name under any colour pretends to 
have by pretext of his capture and imprisonment by the 
English lately made. He promises to swear and exhibit 
to the said Primate “his lord and true undoubted and 
Catholic archbishop and primate” all due subjection and 
obedience, and to make his kinsmen, men, tenants and 
subjects do the same, exercising against the disobedient, if 
necessary, the secular arm. 

Also he will allow the Archbishop’s jurisdiction and 
visitation to be peacefully made in his parts-and elsewhere 
either by himself or his officials and ministers, and that 
all rents and profits of ecclesiastical lands and tithes be- 
longing to parish churches and to ecclesiastical persons, 
English and Irish, faithful to the King, shall be paid in 
due form. He will compel his subjects to do the same, 
and peaceably allow the Archbishop .and other ecclesiastical 
persons freely to receive, dispose and set to farm all rents 
and tithes which belong to them. 

Also for himself and his heirs, subjects, and tenants 
Eoghan undertakes faithfully to do and to render all 
obedience, subjection, service, rents, customs, tributes and 
exactions — which, in the name of Bonnaght (pretextu 
Bonuaghtye), he or any of his ancestors did before these 
times render to any Earl of March and Ulster within their 
lordship of Ulster —to that captain whom James, the 
King’s lieutenant, shall appoint to receive the same in 
Ulster (Ultonia), during the minority of the said Richard. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI. H 
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And for the future for ever he will faithfully pay and 
cause his men to pay the said services etc to the Duke and 
his heirs or to whomsoever he shall appoint after his coming 
of age. 

Lastly, Eoghan for the observance of this peace shall 
give one able son as a hostage; and for the fulfilment of 
the terms has taken corporal oath on the Gospels and relics 
of saints, subjecting himself and his men to the judgment 
of John, archbishop of Armagh, John, bishop of Down 
and other prelates of Ireland, so that the said prelates may 
pronounce excommunication against him, his men, and his 
lands if he and his be rebels to their bond, and may pro- 
ceed against them as heretics (tanquam contra hereticos 
procedere). 

The indenture is witnessed by the Archbishop of 
Armagh, John Hide, Prior of Louth, John Mylward, Prior 
of St Leonard’s at Dundalk, James . . ., knight, Seneschal 
of the Liberty of Ulster, John Bedlewe, junior, knight, 
Sheriff of Uriel, Bartholomew Verdun and Nicholas Taaf, 
knights, ‘and many others; and is dated Dundalk, June 23, 
in the 3° year of Henry the 6". 

Why this important treaty was made with Eoghan 
O’Neill instead of with Donal, the accepted O’Neill, is not 
clear. Eoghan was probably looked on by the English as 
a much more dangerous man, for his previous and later 
encroachments on the “English land” were many. Really 
what was in the minds of both parties seems to have been 
this: Ormond, an Irish magnate and a speaker of Irish, 
preferred to regard Eoghan as the most important of the 
O’Neills, and as likely to be a vigorous successor to the 
less dangerous Donal; the man, therefore, to bind by firm 
guarantees while he had him. Eoghan, on the other hand, 
looking to succeed Donal, thought that a treaty with the 
Dublin Government and the Earl of Ulster would be a 
strong card in his favour, giving him prestige, recognition, 
and possible support against rivals whenever Donal should 
die. 
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The latter remained King of the Cenel Eoghain till 
1432. Eoghan evinced little desire to carry out his bargain 
with the English. In 1430, so the Annals of Ulster tell 
us, he led a great host into county Louth and burned the 
English settlements there. Thence he marched into Long- 
ford and Meath, and not only did O’Conor Faly and other 
chiefs of that province come in to him, but Nugent, baron 
of Delvin, the Plunketts, the Herberts, and other Englishry 
of Westmeath did him homage, and he returned to Tir 
Eoghain with great triumph. 

Early in 1432 Donal was siain by the O’Cahans, and 
Eoghan succeeded him. “He went to Tulach-oc and was 
crowned on the flagstone of the kings there by the will 
of God and men, bishops and ollamhs.” Eoghan reigned 
over the Cenel Eoghain from 1432 to 1455. He was a 
vigorous and able statesman, warrior and conqueror, who 
made the O’Neills dominant over all Ulster. One of his 
conquests was that of the Fews, an extensive mountain 
country in South Armagh, which for long was the Gate 
of the North. Over this he set his son Aedh, who estab- 
lished an hereditary line of O’Neill of the Fews. 

Eoghan’s Constable for his armed forces was Turloch 
MacDonnell, one of a famous race of gallowglass captains. 

In 1455 Eoghan resigned the chieftainship, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Henry (Enri). The latter had 
been acting for his father for some years, and it was 
between him and Richard, Duke of York, that the treaty 
of 1449 was made. In this he is called “son and heir of 
Eugene O’Neill, captain of his nation, having full power 
to act for his father, sons and brothers and all his sub- 
jects.” ; 

Richard arrived as King’s lieutenant on July 6, 1449. 
His way must have been well prepared before him by 
Archbishop Mey and the Anglo-Irish, for within a month 
five great chiefs of Ulster came in to him with 3,000 men, 
and on August 27, at Drogheda, Henry O’Neill accepted, 

H2 
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by the indenture of which we have given the text, the 
following terms :— 

O’Neill declares himself, his father, brothers etc to be 
the men of the Duke as Earl of Ulster and promises to 
restore to him all such manors, castles and lordships of the 
Duke as were formerly possessed by Earls Walter and 
Richard [1264-1326] and which have been occupied by 
Eoghan, Henry, their sons, brothers or subjects; so that 
the Duke and his heirs may make their profit of the same 
undisturbed, both as regards the “Bonnacht” and all else 
which any O’Neill by himself or his ever rendered to these 
Earls. 

If any Irishman of Ulster be now or in future a rebel 
to the Duke or his heirs, Henry undertakes for himself and 
his father etc to make war upon him at his own expense 
until he give hostages to the Duke and be fully brought 
to his peace. 

If the Duke or his heir or any deputy of theirs make 
war upon any Englishman or Irishman of all his county 
of Ulster, Henry and his heirs will support them at his 
own expense, and will go in the company of the Duke or 
his heirs anywhere in Ulster; and whenever the latter 
require it will bring to his aid five hundred horsemen well- 
armed and five hundred foot armed some with lances, 
some with axes, and some with bows and arrows. And 
if they are required to serve in other parts of Ireland, 
Henry etc will provide for this number of troops at his 
own expense as long as they are within the limits of Ulster; 
outside of that, the Duke or his heirs shall provide for 
them. Henry also undertakes for his father, himself etc 
to surrender to the Duke all lands of Englishmen now in 
his or their possession, and not to occupy them without 
leave of their lords, especially the country of the Fews, 
which belongs to Sir John Pedelewe junior, of Dromittit. 

Henry also undertakes to pay or cause to be paid all 
temporalities and tithes due to archbishops, bishops and to 
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all ecclesiastical persons, lieges of the King and Duke, and 
permit them to make their profit and rent of the same. 
Similarly he will restore or cause to be restored to their 
rightful owners all episcopal and monastic lands detained 
by him, his father, sons etc. 

Also for the homage and fealty of himself, his father, 
sons and brothers he undertakes to pay six hundred fat 
beeves (martos), of which however the Duke remits three 
hundred. 

For the full performance of all the premisses Henry 
for himself, his sons etc, submits himself to the judgment 
of the Archbishop of Armagh,’ and his suffragan bishops, 
and to such ecclesiastical penalties of excommunication etc 
as they may impose. And finally took his corporal oath 
for the observance of the same upon the holy Gospels and 
upon a golden cross containing a portion of the True Cross. 

The indenture is dated at Drogheda on August 27, in 
the 27'" year of Henry VI (1449). 

This treaty of 1449 was nominally a greater gain for 
the English side than that of 1425. Had it been really 
carried out, the Earl, the Archbishop, and other English 
inheritors of lost Ulster estates would have recovered huge 
territories and rents. Little of immediate importance, 
however, resulted from it. The Archbishop seems to have 
recovered a certain amount of authority, “inter Hibernicos 
Ultonie,” and remained on good terms with the O’Neills. 
Richard of York seems to have received in Ireland some 
military aid and support from Henry O’Neill, which was 
publicly recognised later in an Act of Parliament.* But 
there is no evidence that English tenants recovered the 
lands which had passed again into Irish hands. As regards 
the Fews, the loss of which was a grave menace to the 
Englishry of Louth, a somewhat later enactment of the 
Irish Parliament directed O’Neill’s evacuation of Pede- 


* John Mey, Archbishop of Armagh, 1444-56. 
’See mfra, note 11. 
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lewe’s inheritance. Evidently Henry had made no move 
to evacuate the Fews or compel his brother to do so. 
Actually this territory remained in the hands of a branch 
of the O’Neills up to the Cromwellian Plantation. 

In any case Richard Duke of York fell at Wakefield 
in December, 1460, without having effected much in Ireland, 
and though his son Edward became King of England, and 
united the Earldom of Ulster in the Crown for ever, English 
authority remained too weak to bind the native princes to 
their word. 


Henry O’Neill in 1455 was elected “captain and prin- 
cipal of his nation” and inaugurated king at Tullahoge. 
Further, the Archbishop of Armagh, John Mey, confirmed 
his election as O’Neill at a great gathering in Armagh.” 
In 1480 Henry’s son Conn married Eleanor, sister of 


* Act (known only in an Ussher MS. in T.C.D.) ‘‘for removing 
O’Neale and his power from certaine lande of Bedlowes of the Rocke 
called ‘the fues,’ into the which he [O’Neill] forcibly entered.’’ See 
Statute Rolls. of Ireland (ed. Berry), vol. ii, p. 177. The date of the 
Parliament, held before Richard, Duke of York, as Lord Lieutenant, was 
October, 1449, less than two months after the treaty with O’Neill was 
signed. 

The family of Bellewe or Pedelewe were lords of the manor of Roche, 
in Co. Louth. Castle Roche is about 44 miles north-west of Dundalk 
and 2 miles south-west of the s‘te of Glasdrummond, which was the 
castle of the O’Neills of the Fews. Roche Castle was originally, it is 
believed, built by Rohesia de Verdon about 1236. In 1369 Edward III 
granted the tolls of Ardee to John Bellewe for the purpose of enclosing 
the ‘‘town of Roche’’ on the marches of the county. In 1427 Sir John 
Bellewe was Lord of Roche, Castletown, near Dundalk, and Philipstown, 
3 miles west of Dundalk. The boundary line between Counties Armagh 
and Louth runs along between Castle Roche and the foothills of the 
Fews on which Glasdrummond Castle stood. The date of the latter is 
uncertain, certainly not earlier than mid-fifteenth century. The Fews 
extended 8 to 10 miles N. of Glasdrummond, and were a fairly large 
district. They were never Bellewe territory, but it is quite likely that 
the Bellewes claimed some of the border land, as the treaty of 1449 
(lines 69-70) implies. ‘‘Dromittit’’ (line 70) is puzzling; it does not 
appear to be identical with Dromisken, which is a good way away 
between Dundalk and Castlebellingham. There is a hill less than a 
mile north of Castle Roche called Drumbilla; it is just possible this is 
the place indicated. 

For these notes I am indebted to Mr. H. G. Tempest, of Dundalk. 
See my History of Mediaeval Ireland, pp. 358-9. 
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Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, the Lord Deputy, and an 
Act of Parliament made Conn and his issue by Eleanor of 
free estate and condition at law. Their son, Conn Bacach, 
in 1540 became the first Earl of Tyrone. Thus a series 
of ententes, begun in 1394, between the O’Neills and the 
English interest led to the establishment of an hereditary 
succession in this family, which was practically unbroken 
from 1432 to 1567, and did much to exalt the O’Neill 
dominion.” 

A point of particular interest in these various treaties 
from 1260 onwards is the “Buanacht,”’ a word meaning 
military service, being the abstract noun of “buana,” a 
mercenary or permanent soldier. The Irish organised a 
formidable military system from 1200 onwards, by which 
they were able to defeat the English invaders, and standing 
troops called “galloglaigh” and “buanadha” were main- 
tained by all the leading chiefs. Such troops in time of 
peace were quartered upon the chief’s people and paid by 
them partly in money, partly in victuals.” To this system 
the Anglo-Irish word “Bonnaght” was applied. From the 
Anglo-Irish themselves the Irish chiefs enlisted some of 
the earliest of these professional soldiers, and in 1310 in 
the Annals of Ulster we read of Seonac Mac Uighilin 
(Johnnock fitz Ugolin), who was a “buana” or body-guard 
to Aedh O’Conor. 

In the relations between the Earls of Ulster and the 
O’Neills “bonnaght” had been a burning question. In 
the treaty of 1449 it is described as “ab antiquo debitum,” 
and as going back nearly two hundred years. As already 
mentioned, between 1300 and 1333, if not earlier, the Earls 
of Ulster had the military service of all the great Ulster 

“See my History of Mediaeval Ireland, p. 385. The Act of the Irish 


Parliament, 20 Ed. IV, begins :—‘‘In consideration of loyal service done 
by Henry O’Neill, captain of his nation, and by his son Conn,’’ ete. 


”See Tracts rel. to Ifeland, Irish Arch. Soe. (ii, p. 87 seq.): ‘‘the 
rate of the wages of the Galloglass’’; and Dymmok’s Treatise of 
Ireland (ibid., p. 8). 
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chiefs save O’Donnell, who were bound to furnish at need 
345 troops. On the extinction of the De Burgos in 1333 
O’Neill, as hereditary native king of Ulster, sought to 
appropriate this military service to himself. In 1365 we 
find a Hebridean Scot, Sorley son of John MacDonnell, 
acting as O’Neill’s Constable of the province of Ulster, 
an office which became hereditary in his family. A chief 
item in Roger Mortimer’s effort in 1395 to reclaim the 
Earldom of Ulster was that of recovering from O’Neill 
the “Bonachtagium Hibernicorum Ultonie.” In a letter 
of January 6, 1395, sent to the King, Niall Mér O’Neill 
offered to surrender to Mortimer inter alia “the Bonnaght 
of the Irish of Ulster.” But the under-chiefs were not 
so willing to admit that O’Neill could speak for them, 
and one of the greatest of them, Magennis of Iveagh, 
writing separately to the King, denied that he held his 
regality of O’Neill, and desired to hold it directly of the 
King and the Earl by “the bonnaght and other ancient 
services.” John MacDonnell also, though he wrote as 
“Constable of the Irish of Ulster” (obviously for O’Neill), 
also took up an independent position, and offered himself, 
without success, as “Captain of all the King’s Irish forces.” 
Finally, on March 19-20, 1395, Niall Mor for himself 
and his son did liege homage to King Richard,** and under- 
took to restore to Mortimer as Earl of Ulster the bonnaght 
of the Irish of Ulster and all other services which Niall 
or his ancestors had ever rendered to the ancestors of the 
Earl. The King was to decide by June 24 on the question 
of the homage of certain chiefs, whether it was due to 
O’Neill or the Earl. Richard, however, did not stay so 
long, and among the last letters he received before he left 
Ireland, on May 15, was a pathetic one from Niall Og, 
fearing that the Earl of Ulster would attack him once the 
King was gone and speaking of MacDonnell’s bonnaght 
being in doubt, that is, whom MacDonnell was to serve. 


*See my Richard II in Ireland, pp. 159, 173, 191, 223. 
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The death of Roger Mortimer in a petty battle with 
the Leinster Irish in June, 1398, ended the hope that the 
Earldom of Ulster would be effectively restored. As if 
to emphasise this, the Annals of the Four Masters tell us 
under 1398: “the English and Gaels of the province of 
Ulster went into the house of Niall Og O’Neill and gave 
him homage and hostages.” 

O’Neill’s promises thus came to nothing. Again in the 
treaty of 1425 Eoghan O’Neill promised to surrender the 
Bonnaght of Ulster to Richard Duke of York, when he 
should come of age, an indication that the O’Neills had 
appropriated it since 1395. The treaty of 1449 again 
undertakes that the Bonnaght shall be restored to the Earl 
of Ulster, and Henry O’Neill offered the definite number 
of a thousand horse and foot when called upon to provide 
them. So for over a century rested the question, till 
Elizabeth’s Government took in hand the reduction of 
native Ireland. 

EDMUND CURTIS. 





CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE EXPEDITION 
OF LEOTYCHIDAS TO THESSALY. 


AFTER the victory of Mycale in 479 8.c. Leotychidas, as 
commander-in-chief of the Panhellenic fleet, presided over 
the Council of War which discussed what should be done 
with the Ionians of Asia Minor. The Spartan proposal to 
drive out the Medising Greeks, and give the Ionians their 
territory, was unacceptable both to the Athenians and the 
lonians.* 

Plutarch mentions that after the withdrawal of Xerxes 
the Spartans proposed at the Amphictyonic Council to 
exclude the Medising Greeks from this institution, but that 
Themistocles successfully resisted the proposal, “fearing lest 
having excluded the Thessalians, Argives, and also the 


Thebans from the Council, they should command a majority 


992 


of the votes. This indicates that the Spartans were 
deeply interested in the conquest of Thessaly, and in any 
case such a policy was the logical completion of the opera- 
tions against Thebes in which the Panhellenic allies had 
victoriously engaged immediately after the battle of 
Plataea.® 

It is possible to believe that the Spartans did not at 
once abandon the idea of providing the lonians with a 
permanent home on the mainland of Greece, where Spartan 
military power might afford them protection. 

At any rate an expedition was sent to Pagasae, probably 
by sea, with Leotychidas in command. It was directed 
against the Aleuadae, the governing dynasty of Thessaly, 
who had taken the side of Persia in the Great War. 
Pagasae and probably Pherae were captured, and Leoty- 
chidas was successful in several encounters with the 


1Hdt. ix. 106. 2Plut. Them. 20. 3Hdt. ix. 86-89. 
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Thessalians. But he could effect nothing in the open 
against the magnificent Thessalian cavalry. As it proved 
impossible to make a permanent conquest of the country, 
there was nothing for it but to abandon the expedition. 
An agreement was made, and Leotychidas returned home. 
The outcome of the expedition disappointed expectations 
all round. Leotychidas’ enemies probably spoke freely about 
bribery, and the failure of the expedition is exclusively 
attributed to that cause by Herodotus and, following him, 
Pausanias.* Leotychidas was to be brought to trial, but 
avoided its probable result by a timely flight to Tegea, 
where he remained in exile till his death. His house was 
razed to the ground in his absence.® 

Leotychidas was succeeded on the throne by his grand- 
son Archidamus, as his son Zeuxidamus died before his 
father’s exile.® 

The main difficulty connected with the expedition is 
the date. It is certain that Leotychidas succeeded 
Demaratus in 491 B.c.’. According to Diodorus he reigned 


22 years.* Apparently then his reign came to an end in 
469 s.c. It is natural to regard his exile as following 
immediately on the failure of his expedition. Yet there 
are overwhelming reasons for regarding 469 8B.c. as an 
impossible date for the expedition. These may be briefly 
summarised :— 


(1) The position of. Sparta in the Peloponnese itself 
was seriously threatened in 469 B.c. 

(2) Tradition associates the expedition with a time 
when Themistocles was influential at Athens,°® 
and Themistocles had been ostracised some time 
before 470 B.c. 

(3) The narrative of Pausanias suggests a date soon 
after Mycale. 


Archidamus, the successor of Leotychidas, is said by 


‘Paus. iii. 7, 9. 5Hat. vi. 72. 6Paus. loc. cit. 
THdt. vi. 71. 8Diod. xi. 48. 9Plut. Them. 20. 
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Diodorus to have reigned 42 years.*® Nothing is more 
certain than that he died in 427 B.c.** Thus again 469 B.c. 
is indicated as the year of his accession, and, therefore, of 
Leotychidas’ dethronement following on the failure of his 
expedition. Moreover, Plutarch in describing the earth- 
quake of 465 ..c. implies that Archidamus became king 
in 469 B.C. (ApxOanov rov ZevEidapnov rétaprov tog év 
Srapry BaoiX\cbovroc).” 

If we assume, as is natural, that the reign of Leotychidas 
terminated with his exile, and if we associate closely in time, 
as is natural, his exile with the unsuccessful expedition, 
we get a date (469 B.c.) which on general historical grounds 
is utterly impossible. 

Various attempts have been made to get over the 
difficulty. Busolt*® fixes 476 B.c. as the date of the ex- 
pedition and the exile, while he accounts for the erroneous 
dating of the reign as due to a confusion by Diodorus 
between the date of the exile, 476B.c., and the death of 
Leotychidas, 469 B.c. 

Dr. Walker** does not discuss the problem at length, 
but mentions that 469 B.c. has been demonstrated to be 
the true date at which the reign of Leotychidas came to 
an end, whether by his exile or his death. As 469 B.c. 
is an impossible date for the expedition, Dr. Walker main- 
tains that the fleet sent to Thessaly under Leotychidas 
must have been that which fought at Mycale, minus the 
Athenian contingent, and that consequently the date is the 
autumn of 479B.c. Yet it is not impossible to suppdse 
that, as a counterblast to the transfer of the naval hege- 
mony to Athens, the Spartans sent a naval and military 
expedition to Thessaly in 477 8.c. Such an expedition 
would have been undertaken in virtue of Spartan leader- 
ship of the Panhellenic Alliance, which continued to 
maintain a more than nominal existence, and, even in the 


10 Diod. xi. 48. " Thue. iii. 89, 1. 12 Plut. Cimon. 16. 
18 Busolt iii. 80-7. 14Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. v., p. 466. 
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absence of the Athenian contingent, would naturally have 
been described as an “expedition of the Greeks.” 

Beloch cuts the knot by divorcing the date of the exile 
from that of the expedition. The latter he attributes to 
477 B.c., as historical considerations require. The former 
he places in 469 B.c., immediately after the death of 
Pausanias, as the facts connected with the accession of 
Archidamus demand. According to Beloch, eight years 
after the event a charge of bribery by the Aleuadae was 
trumped up against Leotychidas as a pretext for getting 
rid of him. He connects the exile of Leotychidas with 
the death of Pausanias. The Spartans were in the mood 
for drastic treatment of royal personages, and having dis- 
posed of Pausanias went on to deal with Leotychidas. 

Beloch’s theory must be regarded as unconvincing for the 
following reasons. If Leotychidas managed to remain in 
fact king after his failure in Thessaly, it is unlikely that his 
conduct there could have been used, even as a pretext, for 
deposing him eight years afterwards. The Spartans were 
then seriously preoccupied about events much nearer home, 
and if, as Beloch says, there was nothing else of which 
they could accuse him, it would have been impossible to 
get up any public indignation on account of events so long 
dead and buried. In the case of the exile of Pleistoanax 
in 445 B.c. and of Pausanias in 394B.c., as a result of 
military failure, punishment followed hard upon the heels 
of the alleged crimes. Even in an oligarchic State, such 
punishments can only take place while popular indignation 
is red hot—and in the nature of the case it cools very soon. 

Pausanias’”’ states that Leotychidas was exiled before 
the death of Pausanias. Beloch reverses the order, and is 
apparently unconscious of the difficulty. 

Beloch himself states that Leotychidas was born not much 
later than 545 B.c.. If we take 540 B.c. as the year of his 


birth, he would have been 71 in 469 B.c., and already 


15 Paus. iii. 5, 6. 
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rendered harmless by old age. Beloch’s hypothesis thus 
raises more difficulties than it solves. He is clearly wrong 
in divorcing the date of the exile from the date of the 
expedition, for the one must have followed immediately 
after the other. He may be right in divorcing the date of 
the expedition from the date of Archidamus’ accession, but 
the assumption that the end of Leotychidas’ reign coincides 
with his exile requires further examination. 

The problem, then, is to frame a hypothesis which will 
allow us to date the expedition about 477 B.c., the exile of 
Leotychidas about 476 .8.c., and the accession of Archi- 
damus 469 3.c. The only possible hypothesis is that 
Leotychidas remained nominally king during his exile in 
Tegea, and that Archidamus, his grandson, exercised the 
royal authority de facto until Leotychidas died, in 469 B.c., 
when he succeeded to the throne that only then became 
de jure vacant. 

This view may claim some support from the ancient 
authorities. Pausanias*® says (and the statement is not 
inconsistent with Herodotus), brayduevog de tv Aaxedaiporve é¢ 
dixnv Epuyev eAovtic é¢ Teyéav. As his exile was a voluntary 
one, his enemies may have felt it to be unnecessary to 
proceed to extremes. He may thus have remained until his 
death in the position of a Spartan king, absent indeed, and 
liable to be tried if he returned home, but uncondemned. As 
his grandson Archidamus was on the spot, did the work, 
and sooner or later was likely to succeed him, no practical 
inconvenience was caused. 

The theory here advanced accounts for, and is in its 
turn supported by, a consistent inconsistency of Diodorus 
in the chronology of the Eurypontid kings. With regard 
to Leotychidas, he states that he reigned for 22 years, and 
died in 476/5 B.c."* To Archidamus he assigns a reign of 
42 years—from 476/5 B.c. to 434/3 B.c.** Of Agis, he 


16 Paus. iii. 7, 9., cf. Her. vi. 72. 17 Diod. xi. 48, 2. 
18 Diod. loc. cit. 
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says that he reigned for 27 years—from 434/3B.c. to 
407 /6 B.c.*° 

In all these cases Diodorus is substantially correct about 
the length of each reign, but he has consistently antedated 
the accession of each king by about six or seven years. 
We know from other sources that Leotychidas succeeded 
Demaratus in 491 B.c., that Archidamus did not die until 
427 B.c., and that Agis died in 400 B.c. Even Diodorus 
has to resurrect Archidamus for the earlier years of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

There is a kind of pre-established harmony between the 
number of years in Diodorus’ error and the number of 
years which must have elapsed between the exile and 
the death of Leotychidas. Undoubtedly, the ambiguous 
position of Archidamus during the seven years when he 
was de facto, but not de jure, king must have caused all 
the trouble. Diodorus’ remark” that Leotychidas died in 
476/5 B.c. need not be taken seriously. He has simply 
confused the date of his exile with the date of his death. 
The date of the expedition will thus fall naturally into the 
year 477 8.c. If we suppose that Leotychidas died in 
469 B.c., and that he remained nominally king till the end, 
the 22 years of his reign from 491 B.c. will be fully 
accounted for. 

There is a parallel in the case of Pleistoanax for the 
years of a king’s exile being included in the total number 
of years of his reign. Diodorus says that Pleistoanax 
died in 408 B.c., having reigned 50 years. He came to 
the throne in 458 B.c., but from 445 B.c. to 426B.c. he 
was in exile. The 50 years of his reign thus include the 
period of his exile. 

The view here urged and the arguments put forward 
do not differ materially from those of Busolt. It seemed 
desirable to restate the case, because he has not been 
followed by more recent authorities. 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 
19 Diod. xii. 35, 4. 2 Diod. xi. 48, 2. 1 Diod. xiii, 75. 





SIMON VAN DER STEL’S EXPEDITION TO 
NAMAQUALAND, 1685. 


In August, 1685, Simon van der Stel, Commander of the 
Cape of Good Hope, set out on his great expedition to 
Namaqualand. His chief object was to explore the Copper 
Mountains, reports of which had from time to time reached 
the Cape. He returned safely, having accomplished his 
mission, in January, 1686, and shortly afterwards 
despatched to the headquarters of the Dutch East India 
Company a report of his proceedings, in the form of a 
Journal, together with seventy-two coloured drawings of 
animals and plants. Both the report and the drawings 
reached their destination and were duly registered, but at 
a very early date—1691 or 1692—they were removed from 
the Company’s archives and remained lost until 1923, when 


they were discovered by the writer in the Fagel Collection 
in the College Library. The complete manuscript (No. 984, 
L. 2. 13), with half-tone reproductions of the drawings 
and a full English translation, will shortly be published in 
the Dublin University Press series. In the meantime the 
following extracts are translated :— 


The Departure. 
A.D. 1685. 

Saturday the 25th August. In the morning at ten 
o'clock, in the name of the Lord, Amen, we marched out 
of Fort Good Hope with our baggage, our strength being 
fifty-seven white men, as may be seen from the attached 
roll, and one Dain Mangale, or Prince of Maccassar, with 
his servant, and also three black servants of the Honour- 
able Commander. Our train consisted of one carriage with 
six horses, eight mules, fourteen riding horses, two field 
pieces, eight carts, seven waggons, one carrying a boat, 
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two hundred and eighty-nine draught or pack oxen, with 
an additional convoy in our service of six burghers with 
their own waggons, each yoked with eight oxen, who are 
to take leave of us at Elephants River. We set a course 
5° 3’ north of east and after marching 14 miles (i.e. about 
five English miles) we camped at a place called Hooge 
Kraal, where the Honourable Commander joined us at 
four in the afternoon, accompanied by Seigneur Andries 
de Man, the secunda persona, Captain Hieronimus Cruse, 
besides various members of the Council and others of lower 
rank. The party was paraded, fully armed, and welcomed 
them with the firing of three salvoes ... 


The Berg River. Sonquas or Bushmen. 


Tuesday, the 4th. September. We transferred our 
baggage across the Berg River without mishap. Mean- 
while, we saw five Hottentots, who took flight as soon as 
they perceived us. Thereupon the Honourable Commander 
ordered a sergeant and two men to follow them, and by 
beckoning and making signs that no harm would be done 
them they brought them to a standstill. Thereupon, in- 
ducing the Hottentots to approach closer, our men gave 
them a pipe of tobacco. They were thus brought to the 
Honourable Commander, who asked them, through the 
Hottentots we had with us, to what tribe they belonged. 
They said they were Sonquas, or Obiquas, and had come 
here to look for an eland which they had shot with poisoned 
arrows the day before. They carried arrows, bow, and 
assegai. They have no cattle, living on honey and the wild 
animals they shoot. Their skin was very rough and scurvy 
owing to the frequent hunger they endure and to the lack 
of fat with which to smear themselves. The Honourable 
Commander made them a present of a sheep, and although 
they are not men of any breeding they were nevertheless 
polite enough to give him in return three tiger-cat skins. 
They immediately cut the sheep’s throat, flayed it and 
then cut off both forelegs, allowing nothing to go to waste 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI.: * I 
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except four glands in the legs, which they cut out and 
threw away. When we asked them why they did so, they 
could give no other reason than that they did not eat such 
things. They placed the meat under ashes for half-an-hour 
and feasted on it until there was none left, gnawing the 
legs like beasts... 


An angry Rhinoceros. 


Wednesday the 5th. September. . . . In the mean- 
time a rhinoceros of incredible size appeared and charged 
the middle of our column with great rage and fury, running 
alongside to the rear, where the Honourable Commander 
was with his carriage. He had barely time to escape, but 
he jumped out with a blunderbuss in his hand and took aim 
at the beast, which was barely six paces from him. The 
blunderbuss missed fire, the rear hammer striking the front 
one, and the infuriated beast fortunately ran past him, 
just grazing his body. We believe it was frightened by a 
shot from one of our hunters. It ran away at a great 
speed. Several of our party who were on horseback were 
unable to avoid it and dismounted in great commotion, 
receiving various injuries. . 


Elephants. 


Tuesday, the 11th. September. In the morning, in 
rainy weather, we left Doolhofs Hoek, first passing 
through a steep rocky ravine which led up to sand dunes, 
covered with wild and dreary scrub. Leaving these dunes 
we marched along a hill-side, where an elephant came into 
sight. We set up a great noise and din and it fled. Then 
we marched round a bend and reached a very marshy 
bottom, where we camped, as it was at this season well sup- 
plied with grass, water, and fuel. While we were here 
another elephant came towards us and the Honourable 
Commander had the bugles blown and drums beaten in 
order to turn it away, but the animal appeared to be not 
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at all perturbed, and passed along one side of our camp 
without doing any harm. 


Uilenberg and Dassenberg. 


Friday, the 14th September. In the morning at 7.30 
we left Brack Valley and set our course over a sandy hill 
and thence along a mountain called the Uilenberg, owing to 
the abundance of owls to be found there. Having passed 
this mountain we came to another called Bergh Fonteyn, 
so called because a spring flows from one side of it and 
it was first discovered by Lieutenant Bergh. This mountain 
has an echo, the like of which is believed to be very rare. 
When the bugle was blown there were very many rever- 
berations. ... We took a bearing on the sea, seven miles 
west by south of us. Marching thence we left this plain, 
which slopes away gently to the foot of the Dassenberg— 
so called on account of the multitude of dasstes which live 
among the rocks. It is full of holes and caves, like some 
old dilapidated building. ... This afternoon, while walk- 
ing over the mountain, the Honourable Commander shot 
a klip-springer, very like the European roe but much smaller, 
also a hare with a muzzle like a jackal and a tail like a fox. 
It was agreeable to the taste and white of flesh... . 


Olifants River. More Sonquas. 


Saturday the 15th. September. . .. . This river takes 
its name from the elephants which are often found in 
large numbers along its course... . Whilst we were here 
we found that the Elephants River is further augmented 
by a stream running SSE and NNW, which rises in the 
mountains of the Hesiquas ... Its banks are inhabited 
by Sonquas. On inquiry we find that these Sonquas 
are just the same as the poor in Europe, each tribe of 
Hottentots having some of them and employing them to 
bring news of the approach of any strange tribe. They 


steal nothing from the kraals of their employers, but 
: Ia 
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regularly from other kraals, whether it be peace or war, 
possessing nothing except what they acquire by theft. 


Hares and Quails. 


Tuesday the 18th. September. In the morning, in fair 
weather, we moved our baggage to the other side of 
Elephants River and at two in the afternoon commenced 
our march, directing our course uphill towards the moun- 
tains. ... This day one of our men shot a hare, very like 
the European hare, except for the ears, which were un- 
commonly large—almost as large as a donkey’s ears .. . 

Thence we marched through various ravines and flats 
until we came to the foot of the Baviaansberg, where we 
camped. This mountain is so called on account of the 
baboons which inhabit its caves ... We found that there 
were many quails in these parts, very like the European 
quail in plumage and size. Our Hottentots went in chase of 
them, taking up position in line, each with a kerry—a kind 
of heavy walking stick—in his hand. Thus they beat their 
way down the field and as soon as they flush a quail they 
are able to strike it most dexterously in flight. They hunt 
partridges, hares, and all kinds of small game in the same 
way. Here we also found a scorpion as big as a European 
crawfish, apparently very venomous and savage. 


Disputes of the Griquas. 


Friday the 21st September. We remained m this camp 
(Bakkelij Plaats) to rest our men, who were fatigued, and 
to cure all those who were at all ill. When the Honourable 
Commander learnt that there was a kraal of Hottentots, 
viz. Gregriquas, in the neighbourhood, three men were sent 
out to visit them and to try to induce them to move 
their huts and cattle over to us. When they reached the 
place they found that the natives had departed the evening 
before, either from fear lest their cattle should be taken 
from them as a punishment for having rebelled against 
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their chief and taken his cattle, or because they were un- 
willing to barter cattle. This chief was appointed by the 
Honourable Company and he carries the Company’s staff 
with a copper knob, on which is the Company’s badge. 
That the reason was fear lest we should take their cattle 
is clear from the fact that the same evening they came 
over to us, about thirty in number, with a few sheep, 
apparently in order to discover whether any harm would 
come to them, and as they cculd only perceive that every 
mark of friendship was shown them, such as presents 
of tobacco and brandy and so on, they resolved the same 
evening to send away a few of their number to bring their 
women, huts, and cattle. 

Saturday the 22nd. September. We were obliged to 
stay here, as we were expecting the aforesaid Hottentots’ 
kraal in order to get cattle and milk from them in exchange 
for tobacco. This afternoon a number of them came to us 
and made a kraal and shortly afterwards brought us their 
milk and some cattle to exchange, whereupon the Honourable 
Commander regaled them with mutton and rice and made 
them a present of some brandy, with which they made 
merry the whole night. 

Sunday the 23rd. September. We remained in the 
same place, as the Hottentots had asked us to stay here 
another day and had promised to barter more cattle, which 
they did about mid-day. In the meantime the Honourable 
Commander endeavoured to settle the question of these 
Gregriquas. He laboured to convince them that they were 
very wrong to act as they had done and to wage war on one 
another, seeing that they were a small tribe and that other 
Hottentots could rob them all the more easily of their 
cattle; whereupon the dispute was settled, and they pro- 
mised to restore the cattle to the above-mentioned chief 
and to live henceforth at peace with one another. In order 
to give complete satisfaction the Honourable Commander 
paid for the cattle, head by head, with tobacco, 
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The Doornbosch River. More Sonquas. 


Monday, October Ist. ... This river takes its name 
from the thorn-trees which are found there and it rises, as 
we now discover, in the mountains which lay to the north of 
us. It is augmented by a number of water-courses which 
run down from the mountains and it discharges itself 
finally into the sea. Previous travellers found no water in 
this river, except in gutters and holes, at points where it 
was now, on the contrary, very deep and rapid. From this 
camp we observed in the evening a fire, whereupon the 
Honourable Commander ordered a sergeant, with 10 men 
and some of our Hottentots, to discover what it meant. 
He returned after an absence of about three hours, bringing 
with him a Sonqua of the Amaquas, and reported that he 
had seen at least twenty of them together, and had sent 
out one of his Hottentots to induce them, in accordance 
with the Honourable Commander’s order, to come to us, 
promising that no harm should befall them. As soon as 
they saw the messenger they fled panic-stricken, although 
he shouted to them to stand, and left behind them all their 
weapons—arrows, bows, and assegais. Seeing this the 
sergeant at once pursued them and shouted to his Hottentots 
to secure one of the fugitives if they saw any. Thereupon 
they had brought back this Sonqua. The Honourable 
Commander entertained him well and at the same time 
inquired why they had fled, but the Sonqua was in such a 
state of fright that for a long time he could not say a 
word. He was therefore detained for the night... 

Tuesday, the 2nd October. ... The Honourable 
Commander sent the Sonqua away, accompanied by one of 
our own Hottentots, to endeavour to find his comrades 
who had fled the previous night and bring them to us, 
giving him some tobacco as a present for them and a sign 
of friendship. Shortly after his departure we noticed 
three fires burning on the other side of the river, where- 
upon our Hottentots went out at once with their arrows, 
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bows, and assegais to discover who might be there. As 
soon as they ascended the hill, those by the fire, viz. five of 
the above-mentioned Sonquas, took to flight, but in the end, 
by dint of shouting that no harm would be done them, 
they were brought to a stand-still and decided to come to 
us. In the meantime, the party we had previously sent 
out returned, bringing with them the remaining Sonquas. 
They were all lean and slight of frame owing to the great 
hunger and hardship they endure. Their only food consists 
of the bulbs of the flowers we call wyentjes, of tortoises, 
and a certain large kind of caterpillar, together with 
locusts, which are abundant here. The Honourable Com- 
mander had a sheep slaughtered for them, and boiled with 
rice and bread. They devoured it so greedily that it seemed 
as though they would never have enough. After that he 
presented them with a little brandy, with which they made 
merry, dancing, singing, and shouting in a very queer 
fashion, resembling nothing so much as a herd of yearling 
calves just turned out of the cowshed. It was undoubtedly, 
as they themselves confessed, the only happy day they had 
had all their lives. 


First Meeting with the Amaquas. 


Thursday the 4th October. ... We stopped here 
because the Sonquas had informed us that there were 
several Amaqua kraals in the neighbourhood. The 
Honourable Commander at once sent out four of our 
Hottentots to visit these kraals, giving them tobacco and 
pipes as presents for the chiefs, whom they were to invite 
to visit us. Towards evening several Amaquas came, 
among them a son of a chief called Noncé, whose kraal, 
so he said, lay close by, and he added that the kraals of 
five other chiefs lay together further inland. They had 
declared that they would attack us whenever we entered 
their country and would take all our cattle. The Honour- 
able Commander received them very politely, treating them 
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to brandy, tobacco, and food, with which they entertained 
themselves all night .. . 

Friday the 5th October. We remained here to await the 
Hottentots we had sent out, and the Amaquas went home 
to their kraal. In the afternoon Chief Noncé himself came 
to us with a large number of Hottentots and several women 
and children. He rode a pack-ox, and they had with them 
eleven milch cows and an ox which carried his baggage. 
He entered the Commander’s tent, intending to make him 
a present of a sheep and a jug of milk, whereupon the 
Commander asked him whether he was willing to barter. 
He replied that he was a poor devil and had no cattle, 
whereupon he was told to keep his sheep, our people not 
being of the kind to take from the poor but rather to give 
to them, and that the Commander would rather give him 
a sheep. He was quite bewildered by this reply and did 
not know what to do. Then he had six sheep brought to 
the tent in order to make a present of them, which was 
refused. - He then implored the Commander to accept them, 
saying that he had plenty of cattle to barter and that he 
was not one of those who wished to make war, adding 
however that he was master here and the Honourable 
Commander was master at the Cape. At this the pretence 
was made of breaking off the conversation with the threat — 
of marching to his kraal to see who might be master, 
whereat he was greatly dismayed and began to speak more 
civilly, saying that the other chiefs had said these things, 
not he. He sent his son back to his kraal to have it removed 
to our neighbourhood. In the meantime the Honourable 
Commander gave orders that the chief and his followers 
should be hospitably entertained, which suited them very 
well, and they showed a great liking for us. 

Saturday the 6th October. The son of Chief Noncé 
returned, asserting that the kraal to which he had been 
sent could not be moved owing to the intervening great 
swamps. This was entirely contrary to what he had said 
the day before, when he maintained that the way was quite 
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easy for us to traverse with our carts and waggons, from 
which one could observe that he was meditating treachery 
towards us, especially as he had given previous travellers 
an evil reception. His name, being translated, was Jonker, 
and in every action he showed not the slightest regard for 
his father, who had to be silent whenever the son began 
to speak. The Honourable Commander, perceiving this, 
ordered him to be silent and let his father speak, where- 
upon he replied that he was the chief, not his father. On 
account of these and other bad signs we observed in him, 
the Honourable Commander had him put under arrest clong 
with another of the kraal, whom they called Rabi—one of 
the principal ringleaders. It was also thought wise to send 
a sergeant with twenty men to the kraal next day to see 
if they would come voluntarily and, in case of reivsal, to 
bring them by force. 

Sunday the 7th., October. The sergeant and his men 
departed at daybreak to find the kraal. He returned at 
mid-day with the natives, who were well supplied with 
milch cows, but not very well with oxen and sheep. The 
sergeant reported that when he reached the kraal, many 
of the natives fled, whereupon he made it known, through 
his Hottentots, that no harm would befall them if they came 
voluntarily, taking possession in the meantime of all their 
weapons. When they saw that they were overpowered, 
they made ready to march and confirmed the report that the 
ways were altogether impracticable for carts and waggons, 
for which reason they had been obliged to unload several 
pack-oxen which were laden with the property of the kraal. 
The Honourable Commander had the aforesaid Jonker 
brought to his tent again, and asked him why he had given 
us a wrong account of the road, which he denied ever 
having thought or said, whereas his own people, on the 
contrary, confessed it in his presence and accused him as 
well of not having come to the kraal to fetch them and 
of giving orders instead that they should prepare to go 
away; also of having sent some of his men to the other 
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kraals to persuade them not to go to meet us, as he pre- 
tended to have certain knowledge that our intentions 
towards them were not good. It was thus evident that his 
purpose had been to mislead and detain us and he was 
therefore kept a prisoner and threatened with severe 
punishment. His father, on the other hand, was presented 
to the people of the kraal with the command that they must 
again accept him as their chief and recognise no other. 
They seemed reluctant, but were at last forced by threats 
to do so. 

Monday the 8th October. We were obliged to stay 
here as the Hottentots we had sent out had not yet re- 
turned and we had to await their arrival as they had been 
instructed to return to this place. In the meantime came 
Chief Noncé with cattle, sheep, and milk to barter. He 
also sent out two of his men to discover the whereabouts 
of the other chiefs and to tell them that no harm had be- 
fallen him, wherefore they might come freely and without 
fear. ; 

Tuesday the 9th. October. Chief Noncé came again 
with cattle and milk to barter and seemed very well con- 
tent. Towards evening our Hottentots returned, bringing 
with them five chiefs named Oedesson, Harramoe, Otwa, 
Haby, and Acé, who greeted the Honourable Commander 
in their fashion, declaring great satisfaction at his coming, 
especially Oedesson, who passed his hand several times 
over the Honourable Commander’s body and patted him 
on the shoulder, pointing to his own breast to indicate how 
kindly disposed his heart was towards him. As the chiefs 
were now together, the evil behaviour of the above- 
mentioned Jonker and Rabi was reported to them and 
they were asked what punishment they considered had been 
deserved. They discussed the matter among themselves 
for a long time and at length requested that Jonker might 
be pardoned on this occasion, saying that they would give 
him instructions, in the Honourable Commander’s presence, 
for his future behaviour. Their request was granted, 
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whereupon they told Jonker that he must no longer call 
himself Chief, but be content to be an-ordinary warrior, 
also that he must engage in no further hostility towards 
the Company, and that he must recognise his father as 
Chief and pay him due respect. Should he offend in any 
one of these points, the chiefs declared that they would 
unite and punish him with death without mercy. All this 
he promised to perform and he was accordingly released. 

Wednesday the 10th. October. We stayed here in 
order to question the chiefs more closely concerning their 
country and its customs, and also to decide where they 
should come to meet us with their kraals to barter cattle 
and to make a contract or treaty of peace, for which pur- 
poses they fixed a place and promised to go there with us. 
They had the second prisoner Rabi brought before them 
and after having interrogated him for a long time they 
condemned him to be punished with a few strokes on the 
posterior. Should he ever take to his evil tricks again, 
they declared they would punish him as they had said they 
would punish Jonker. However, as others interceded on 
his behalf, he was excused punishment on promising 
amendment. In gratitude, he presented his advocates with 
a fine milch cow. The Honourable Commander enter- 
tained the chiefs and their wives well with food, strong 
drink, and tobacco, in order to make them more and more 
friendly. As a result of this hospitality it was evident 
that they began to answer our questions more confidently, 
especially when they observed that no harm was intended 
towards them. 


A Treaty is made. 


Sunday, the 14th. October. We remained here in 
order, as above mentioned, to make a further contract with 
the Amaquas, a task which was successfully completed, 
the following being the stipulations and conditions : 

That we should live for ever in a salutary state of peace 
with one another. 
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That they, the Amaquas, should never more make war 
on one another; but should anybody offend in this respect 
the Honourable Company shall be held bound to lend a 
helping hand to the party it shall consider to be in the 
right. 

Further, that the Honourable Commander shall notify 
and warn the Cape Hottentots, Hesiquas, Gregriquas, 
and other subjects of the Honourable Company of 
the conclusion of this treaty and also forbid them to 
take any hostile action against the Amaquas, so that the 
latter may proceed to the Cape of Good Hope to trade 
with the Honourable Company. 

No agreement was made with them concerning the 
Copper Mountain, because we did not yet know the local 
conditions nor how to begin our search for a harbour. 
The matter was therefore postponed until we should have 
made further investigations, Chief Oedesson offering to 
give us full information and to guide us to the place. 


The first account of the Eyn, or Orange River. 


These Amaquas had a certain gum, obtained from trees, 
also some glittering sand, which we judged to be of a 
mineral character. Both the chiefs and the ordinary natives 
declared unanimously that they obtained the sand from 
a river they called Eyn, which, so they said, was very 
deep near the sea and had a very rapid current. They said 
it was about ten days’ journey from the Copper Mountain, 
and as far as the Honourable Commander could judge it 
was in the same latitude as the river Vigiti magni. Its 
banks are inhabited right down to the sea-shore by 
Hottentots of different tribes, but we were told that it was 
impossible to reach it with carts and waggons. 


The Commander’s Birthday. 


As it was the Honourable Commander’s birthday we 
fired three rounds in his honour, each round followed by 
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one gun. When the Amaquas learned this, they gave the 
Honourable Commander a musical entertainment. Their 
instruments were long hollow reeds to each of which they 
can give a different note, and the sound is best compared with 
that of an organ. They stood in a ring, about twenty 
altogether, and in their midst was one who carried a long 
thin stick in his hand. He led the singing and beat the 
time, which they all correctly observed. They danced in 
a ring with one hand to their ear and the other firmly hold- 
ing the reed to their lips. Outside the ring of musicians 
were men and women who danced -to the music and re- 
inforced it with hand-clapping. All this passed off very 
decently, considering that they are savages. The perform- 
ance lasted the whole day. Meanwhile, the Honourable 
Commander had an ox slaughtered as a treat for the chiefs, 
the musicians, and the dancers, and when the comedy was 
ended the feast duly began. He also gave them some 
arrack, with which they made merry before returning to 
their kraal... 

Monday the 15th. October. ... In the afternoon we 
began to make preparations for our departure the next 
day and towards evening the Amaqua chiefs returned, again 
tollowed by the musicians, to take their leave of the 
Honourable Commander. Two of the chiefs, named 
Oedesson and Haby, resolved to go with us and give us 
every information. The Honourable Commander gave 
them three sheep and a few bottles of arrack, with which 
they and the musicians and all the kraals made merry the 
whole night. 


The Copper Mountains. 


Sunday the 21st. October. We left this camp at 
5.30 a.m. and set our course east and uphill and after 
various changes of direction we reached a plain. Crossing 
this we came to a very high mountain, on the top of which, 
so the Amaquas told us, is a spring of very good water. 
We left this mountain on our right hand and marched for 
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some distance over another very wide plain until we reached 
a ravine and, entering it, found ourselves at our destination, 
viz. the Copper Mountains... 

Monday the 22nd. October. The Honourable Com- 
mander and the foreman miner began to explore the 
mountains, the former going east and the latter west. 
They started work at different points to examine the 
mineral nature of the rock. The mountains were coloured 
from top to bottom with verdigris, likewise the loose rocks, 
which gave the Honourable Commander and the foreman 
miner good hope of finding something of importance. 
The latter, however, after work had been in progress for 
some time, expressed the opinion that there would be no 
result and almost lost heart. The Honourable Com- 
mander, on the contrary, was optimistic and pointed out 
to him the places where he thought work ought to be 
started and it was decided to make a beginning the next 
day. 

Tuesday the 23rd. October. At daybreak the miners 
began work et two points and found themselves on an 
unusually wide vein. The deeper they dug, the better the 
mineral appeared. Meanwhile the Honourable Commander 
sent out a number of men to see what timber and water 
there was in the neighbourhood, as there is nothing here 
but aloe trees and scrub. On their return they reported 
that at a distance of from two to four miles they had found 
at different points in the mountains various dry water- 
courses, overgrown with thorn-trees and an unknown kind 
of hard wood, whereupon several waggons were dispatched 
to bring wood for the purpose of making charcoal for 
smelting .. . 

Wednesday the 24th. October. The miners continued 
at their work. Meanwhile the Honourable Commander 
sent the foreman miner with others to climb the highest 
mountain, which lay to the west, and to investigate its 
nature and search for minerals. When they reached the 
top they found nothing but high and difficult mountains all 
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round, separated here and there by flats. Meanwhile, the 
Amaquas informed the Honourable Commander that there 
was still another mountain about three miles away, coloured 
with verdigris like the mountains here, whereupon it was 
resolved to send out a sergeant, the quartermaster, and a 
few miners and soldiers to discover if this was so. In the 
afternoon the Honourable Commander went to visit the 
workings and found them much improved. 

Friday the 26th. October. The Honourable Com- 
mander began to build the testing and smelting furnaces, 
which occupied him the whole day.. Meanwhile, work in 
the excavations was diligently pushed forward. 

Saturday the 27th. October. At ten o’clock the miners 
fired the first charge, which was very successful, disclosing 
particularly good mineral. The Honourable Commander 
had some of it smelted to see if it was as good as it seemed, 
but it turned out to be still volatile, having lain too near 
the surface. 

Monday the 29th. October. About midday the miners 
fired two more charges, disclosing excellent mineral. The 
Honourable Commander again decided to smelt samples 
and found that they contained copper .. . 

Sunday the 4th. November.—Preparations were com- 
pleted for our departure to the coast the next day. In the 
meantime, the men were busy excavating the vein to a 
greater depth and carrying down samples for us to take 
away. 


Treachery of Oedesson. 


Thursday the 8th November... . The Amaqua chiefs, 
who had accompanied us thus far, now began to be most 
unwilling to go further or to show us the way, especially 
Oedesson and a certain Noncé, an Amaqua who had been a 
fugitive among the Cape Hottentots because he had been at 
war with the other Amaquas. When he had learned that we 
were going to Amaqualand, he had offered his services to 
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the Honourable Commander as a guide and had until now 
directed us faithfully and well. Now, however, persuaded 
by Oedesson, he became recalcitrant and even began to 
tell lies in order to thwart our plans. When the Honour- 
able Commander observed this he decided to keep Oedesson 
and Noncé under surveillance and he asked them what 
reason they had to make shift with so many lies and 
evasions and why they would not guide us further, where- 
upon they answered that this was not the way down to 
the sea and that talking made their heads ache. They 
made not the smallest reply to anything that was asked 
them and remained mute the whole evening .. . 

Friday the 9th November. ... The sergeant reported 
that he had found a good route that we could travel with 
baggage for about four miles. It ran south by west 
between the above-mentioned mountains and the river 
which, like most of the rivers hereabouts, was overgrown 
with tall thorn-trees. 

Meanwhile, the Honourable Commander decided to let 
Chief Haby return to his kraal, as he was sick, but to keep 
back the other two, who still remained dumb. 

Saturday the 10th November. At daybreak the 
Honourable Commander sent out a sergeant, the quarter- 
master, and four men to the west to see what kind of a route 
there might be down to the shore. They reported on their 
return that they had gone about four miles due west but 
had found the way very difficult. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon we set out on the route reported by the sergeant 
the previous day. Meanwhile Chief Haby left us, receiving 
from the Honourable Commander a present of tobacco, 
pipes, copper, beads, and other similar articles which the 
natives regard as rarities, with similar gifts for the other 
absent chiefs . . . The two prisoners now began to show 
their knavery again, promising to show us the right way 
down to the sea and declaring that the sergeant’s route 
was not convenient for the purpose. The Honourable 
Commander believed them, seeing that they advanced 
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many plausible reasons for their opinion, and we therefore 
proceeded according to their directions, with many detours 
and changes of course, away from the route discovered 
by the sergeant, until we reached a very high mountain. 
Marching round it, we came to a ravine, where we were 
joined by a few Hottentots, which made us think that there 
must be kraals in the neighbourhood. Continuing our 
march we reached a watercourse and pitched our camp 
there, discovering that we were about a quarter of a mile 
from the place where we had camped with the kraals on 
October 14th. They were still there and towards evening 
all the chiefs came to us and the Honourable Commander 
reported to them his experience with Oedesson and Noncé. 
The chiefs appeared astonished and summoning Oedesson 
before them asked him what reason he had to display 
such rascality, particularly towards the man who had first 
treated them well at the Cape and had made them all kinds 
of presents on his departure and was now repeating the 
same kindness towards them. They asked him whether he 
was not the very man to cause war with the Dutch and 
said that it would be better for them to put him to death 
than that they should be involved in so great an embarrass- 
ment on his account. Thereupon they presented him to the 
Honourable Commander with the request that he would 
punish Oedesson according to his deserts, saying that if he 
were unwilling to do so they themselves would kill him. 
The Honourable Commander then asked them to pardon 
Oedesson on this occasion, which they did, after reprimand- 
ing him severely. They then summoned the other culprit, 
Noncé, and Chief Otwa, without letting him speak a word, 
took off the prisoner’s kaross, or cloak of sheep-skin, and 
gave him a sound flogging on his naked body with a stick, 
asking the Honourable Commander if he was content. 
The Honourable Commander said he was, and the chiefs 
were then treated to brandy and departed to their kraals. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI. K 
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An Alarm. 


Monday the 12th November. We left this place at 
6.30 a.m. and directed our course towards the aforesaid 
camp of October 14th. The chiefs joined us on the way, 
each bringing a cow as a present for the Honourable Com- 
mander. Meanwhile we perceived that all the natives were 
afoot and showing every appearance of hostility towards 
us. The Honourable Commander at once formed a laager 
and brought our two field pieces to bear. The Hottentots 
sat down before them in large numbers, thus showing their 
ignorance of the power of cannon. The chiefs were greatly 
astonished at this manceuvre, being ignorant of its meaning. 
When full inquiry into the matter was made, we discovered 
that a Hottentot had come running to the kraals to say that 
we intended to take all their cattle. This report had alarmed 
them, but when at length they saw that we meant them no 
harm, they came to us at once and besought us to remain 
for the day, as they wished to barter cattle and milk, which 
was accordingly done. In the evening the Honourable 
Commander gave each chief a bottle of arrack, with which 
they made merry all night, having now a very good opinion 
of us. 


Oedesson still irreconcilable. 


Wednesday the 14th. November. Early in the morning 
the Honourable Commander sent out a sergeant with a few 
men to inspect the route, as we had now reached the place 
from which the Hottentots had said we could reach the 
sea. On their return they reported that they had been 
about four miles and had found the route practicable, also 
a place for a camp, well supplied with grass, water, and 
fuel. We had also sent two Hottentots back to the kraals, 
as four of the bartered cattle had broken loose and gone 
back during the night. When the Hottentots reached the 
kraals Oedesson asked them why .the. Honourable Com- 
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mander had not sent two or three Dutchmen with them 
so that he could have broken their necks, whereupon Chief 
Otwa and he had such high words that they struck one 
another with their sticks. The animals were at once 
rounded up from the rest and brought back to us by a few 
Amaquas, to whom the Honourable Commander gave some 
tobacco for all the chiefs, except Oedesson, as a mark of 
his gratitude. 


Vain search for a Harbour. 


Sunday the 18th November. In the morning, in misty 
weather, the Honourable Commander sent out all our 
Hottentots to the south towards the sea, to discover whether 
there was any bay, or place convenient for us to camp. A 
sergeant and four men were sent out to the north to dis- 
cover the possibilities in that direction. Returning in the 
evening, the sergeant reported that he had reached a large 
river, now quite dry except for occasional large pools, with 
plenty of wood and grass in the neighbourhood .. . 

Monday, the 19th November. We had to stay here to 
await our Hottentots, who did not return until evening, 
reporting that they had reached the place where the Great 
Doornbosch River runs into the sea. As far as the eye 
could see, the shore was foul and rocky, without grass and 
water... 


More news of the Orange River. 


Friday the 23rd November. We left this camp at 
6 a.m. and set a course WSW as far as the mountain 
climbed by the sergeant, where we unyoked our oxen while 
awaiting the return of the other sergeant, who had been 
sent down to the sea to discover a convenient camp. He 
returned after an absence of about two hours and reported 
that he had found a convenient place by the shore, where- 
upon the Honourable Commander at once ordered the teams 
to be yoked and at two o’clock in the afternoon we set 
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out for the shore. We camped at the mouth of the river, 
having fresh water and grass about half a mile away. 
There were no trees here except brushwood, but on the sea- 
shore we found large trees which had been washed up 
there, which led us to believe that there must be a great 
river hereabouts, with large trees on its banks, whence 
these trees came, especially as the Hottentots had told us 
that very large trees are found on the river they call Eyn, 
which certainly cannot be far from here, as we had 
found in the Amaqua kraals several of the Hottentots 
called Kamesons, who live by the aforesaid river. We 
questioned them about it at the time but they were un- 
willing to give us any information whatever .. . 


Great scarcity of water. 


Thursday, the 6th December. We remained here and 
discovered that our oxen were feeble and languid owing, 
so we thought, to the great thirst they were enduring, which 
must have impelled them to drink salt water. While we 
were busy giving them fresh water in bowls several died 
where they lay, for which reason and for fear of losing 
more we were obliged to send back the remainder to the last 
river we had crossed, to let them recover there. Mean- 
while the Honourable Commander resolved to send a ser- 
geant, the quartermaster, ten men and four Hottentots to 
Agoa dos Voltas and to victual them for three days. 


Farthest North. 


Friday the 7th December. The sergeant and his men 
departed at dawn and returned on the afternoon of the 
10th. They reported that after marching 54 miles along 
the shore they had seen five Sonquas and captured one, 
taking him with them to show them the way. After 
another five miles they had camped by the shore and spent 
the night there, their estimated course and distance being 
8° west of north, 103 miles. 
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Saturday the 8th December. In the morning, in misty 
weather, they had left their camp and set their course 
along the shore, and after marching 54 miles they reached 
a river, which the Sonqua said was the river they call Tousé, 
which we call the Sand River. This is the river which we 
had crossed about four or five miles south of the Copper 
Mountain. The Sonqua said that it takes its name from 
two buffaloes, called Tousé by them, which had been found 
in it. Its correct name is therefore Buffaloes River. 
They had found no trees by this river, but fresh water, 
and reeds like European reeds, eight to nine feet high. 
There was a bay where the river entered the sea, but it 
was foul and full of rocks, altogether unfit to hold a 
vessel... 

Sunday the 9th December. They left the shore and 
marched to the point where they had first reached the river, 
where they found traces of a small kraal belonging to the 
same tribe as the above-mentioned Sonqua. They filled 
their water-bottles here and as they now thought they had 
reached the latitude of Agoa dos Voltas and had provisions 
for not more than three days, they resolved to turn back. 
Marching SW for half a mile they reached the shore again 
and discovered a little bay. After examination they decided 
that it was capable of holding a hooker or smaller vessel, 
being enclosed on the north side by a reef which ran 
SSW from the shore for about the distance of a gun-shot. 
The bay lies in lat. 28° 25’ and long. 37° 6’, this being 
about the latitude of the Copper Mountains, so that they 
estimated that the distance could be covered in about two 
days. 

Monday the 10th December. ... They returned to 
us as already related, in the afternoon, still having with 
them the aforesaid Sonqua. Between this camp and the 
above river they had found neither water nor grass. In 
the meantime, nothing had happened with us except that 
we had established by observation, as we had previously 
done at the Copper Mountain, that precisely at mid-day 
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and again toward evening the wind blew from the SW, 
but on the 7th December it began to blow for the first 
time from the north. With this change of wind the sea 
next day appeared quite red for fully a musket shot from 
the shore, the reason being altogether unknown to us. 


The Kamesons and the Orange River. 


Tuesday the 1lth December. We stayed here this day 
to rest the men who had been out, and preparation was 
made for our return to the Cape the next day. ... In the 
meantime, the Honourable Commander interrogated the 
above-mentioned Sonqua, who then said that he was not a 
Sonqua but one of the tribe called Kamesons who inhabit 
the bank of a broad and powerful river, which he said was 
called Eyn. It rises in the interior among very high and 
steep mountains from which the water flows with great 
violence. Beside this river lies a great lake on the shores 
of which a tribe of Hottentots lives all the year round. The 
river should be reached from here in four or five days. 
All this information was given by the aforesaid Kameson, 
for which reason the Honourable Commander resolved to 
take him back with him to the Cape, so as to be able to 
make use of him as opportunity offered, seeing that he was 
familiar with the whole country hereabouts . . 


A.D. 1686. The Return. 


Saturday the 26th January. In the morning about 
eight o’clock the Honourable Commander set out with a 
small escort from Bommels Hoek for the Cape of Good 
Hope and ordered the rest of the train to follow about 
mid-day, and arrived thus about mid-day unexpected at 
Fort Good Hope, where he was welcomed by various 
members of the Council and other good friends. The 
rest of the train arrived there about four in the afternoon, 
our course and distance being approximately SW by S, 
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55/6 miles, all being in the same condition as when we 
set out, for which be given praise and thanks in the highest 
degree to Almighty God, who has so mercifully kept us in 
his fatherly protection on this difficult and arduous 
journey free from all sickness or other affliction, and let 
us pray that henceforth his blessing and loving-kindness 
may rest on us and all things from now to eternity, Amen. 


G. WATERHOUSE. 





WHO WROTE THE HERMAPHRODITUS ? 


Tue Hermaphroditus has received enthusiastic praise from 
the scholars of the Renaissance and their successors. The 
whole Latin Anthology, it has been said, “n’a rien de 
mieux tourné, de plus fin, ni de plus joliment imaginé” 
(La Monnoye). I do not propose to discuss the merits of 
the poem (except in one particular), but only the question 
of authorship. The controversy in this regard makes a 
long story. Most of it has been told before,’ but it is 
worth recapitulating, and I have, if I am not mistaken, an 
addition of some interest to make. 

Politian set the ball rolling. A month or two before 
his death, in 1494, he wrote to Antonius Urceus Codrus, 
a professor of Greek at Bologna, and in his letter he 
enclosed six Greek epigrams written by himself. Five of 
these were original compositions. The sixth, which he 
kept to the last, “comme la bonne bouche” (La Monnoye), 
he introduced as follows: “hoc autem quod sequitur, non 
cum graecis iam, sed cum latino commisimus. Vertimus 
enim uetustum poetae Pulicis in hermaphroditum, quod 
uulgus Antonio Panormitano falso adiudicat: in quo 
laboriosissimum fuit reddere totidem uersibus, ac pene 


uerbis, immo uel syllabis, eandem gracilitatem. Latinum 
Pulicis hoc est :— 


Cum mea me genitrix grauida gestaret in aluo, 
Quid pareret, fertur consuluisse Deos. 
Mas est, Phoebus ait, Mars, femina, Iunoque, neutrum, 
Cumque forem natus, hermaphroditus eram. 
Quaerenti letum, dea sic ait: Occidet armis. 
Mars, cruce. Phoebus aquis. Sors rata quaeque fuit. 
Arbor obumbrat aquas; ascendo: decidit ensis 
Quem tuleram casu, labor et ipse super. 
Pes haesit ramis; caput incidit amne: tulique 
Femina, uir, neutrum, flumina, tela, crucem. 
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Nunc audi nostrum Graecum, si placet :— 


"Eyxvos otaa yuvy, Téxeos wépt, DoiBov, “Apyra, 
“Hpyy, rods dua tpets éSepeecve Oeovs. 

"Apoeva PoiBos, “Apys OnAvy haro, Kovdérepor ov, 
“Hpy. wav’ dytas, dvdpoyuvos yap épu. 

Eipopévyn S& pdpov, popos oi gidos, EAAaxev “"Hpn, 
Sravpds “Apys, PotBos xvpata’ wavr’ awéBy. 

Advipy épacryxe, wéce 8 of Ethos, abras éx’ aire: 
“Hpurev eis rorapov KipBaxos, éx Sé rodoiv 

"Hp6y am’ dxpepdvev, Oave yotv Onrvs TE Kai appyv 


a 2? 
Kovd€repov, cravpé, xipacr kai Sidei.” * 


Politian, as we see, rejected the ascription to Antonius 
Panormita. It can be readily explained. This scholar and 
courtier (Antonio Bologna Beccadelli) had written two 
books of epigrams, many of which are grossly indecent, 
and dedicated them under the title of Hermaphroditus to 
Cosimo de’ Medici (1426).° It is not so easy to see why 
Pulex was regarded as the author. Politian was not the 
first to make this ascription. It is found in Nestor’s 
Vocabularium (1488). Laurentius Valla (ob. 1457) cited 
the “argutissimum carmen,” and assigned it to “Duplex 
Vicentinus.”* “Duplex” is probably a blunder for Pulex, 
and “Vicentinus” identifies the author with Pulex de 
Custodia (Pulci de Custozza, near Vicenza). This Pulci 
lived in the first half of the fourteenth century, and was a 
writer of some note, “suo quidem tempore clarus et litera- 
tissimus.”° Subsequent scholars seem to have ignored 
this identification, and represent Pulex as an ancient writer. 
Pulex, however, was, as Hauréau says, “un bien vilain 
nom” for the author of such a fine epigram, and it is some- 
times touched up a little. Giraldi refers thus to the poem: 
“{llud Pullicis poetae in primis antiqui, uerum-parum noti, 
qui uel hoc solo epigrammate dignus est ut inter poetas 
recenseatur: neque enim eius adhuc aliud comperi.” 
Scaliger makes the name “Pollux.” It is “Pulex” for 
Pithou (1590) and Labbe (1666). Rader (1680) selects 
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“illud Pullicis uel Pulicis” as a perfect example of epigram- 
matic concinnity.’ 

A new claimant appeared when Beaugendre produced 
his monumental edition of the works of Hildebert and 
Marbod (1708). There the Hermaphroditus appears 
among the poems of the famous bishop of Le Mans. At 
first little attention seems to have been paid to this claim. 
It is not mentioned by La Monnoye (1729) nor Mencken 
(1736), nor Burman (1759), nor Meyer (1835). These 
four scholars accept the authorship of Pulci de Custozza, 
though La Monnoye and Burman are conscious of the 
difficulty of regarding Pulci as an ancient writer. La 
Monnoye suggests that Politian may have spoken a little 
loosely: ‘dirons-nous pour l’excuser, qu'il a cru que 
l’éloignement d’environ un siecle et demi suffisoit pour 
donner a un écrivain le titre d’ancien? C'est ainsi que 
presentement nous autres Francois nous traitons Marot, ou 
méme Ronsard, d’anciens Poétes.” Burman clings to a 
belief in genuine antiquity, and suggests that Pulci may 
have passed off a really ancient epigram as his own. 

When Riese produced his Anthologia Latina (1870), 
an examination of manuscripts enabled him to give a more 
correct version of the poem :— 


n. 786. Cum mea me mater grauida gestaret in aluo, 
Quid pareret, fertur consuluisse deos. 
Phoebus ait ‘puer est,’ Mars ‘femina,’ Iuno ‘neutrum’: 
Iam, qui sum natus, Hermaphroditus eram. 
Quaerenti letum dea sic ait ‘occidet armis,’ 
Mars ‘cruce,’ Phoebus ‘aqua.’ Sors rata quaeque fuit. 
Arbor obumbrat aquas; conscendo, labitur ensis 
Quem tuleram, casu, labor et ipse super. 
Pes haesit ramis, caput incidit amne, tulique 
Vir mulier neutrum flumina tela crucem. 
Nescio quem sexum mihi sors extrema reliquit; 
Felix, si sciero, cur utriusque fui. 


Though Riese mentioned the different ascriptions—to 
Panormita, Pulex, and Hildebert—he was emphatically of 
opinion that the poem was ancient: “uere ex antiquitate 
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fluxisse mihi persuasum est” (praef., xxxix). Birt was 
equally strong; the Hermaphroditus “ohne Zweifel der 
Antike und zwar nicht einmal der spaetesten angehoert.” * 
Similarly Baehrens in his P.L.M. (1882): ‘“c. 127 quod 
nec ipsum Hadriano puto indignum” (IV, p. 41). 

It was Hauréau who first definitely placed the question 
on the medieval plane. That scholar made an exhaustive 
examination of all the poems which Beaugendre had 
ascribed, under the title of Carmina Miscellanea, to Hilde- 
bert. Beaugendre had taken these poems from a collection 
entitled Floridus Aspectus, which he attributed to Hilde- 
bert. Hauréau showed that the Floridus Aspectus had 
been compiled, some time subsequent to the death of 
Hildebert, by Petrus Riga, the author of the Aurora, and 
that it contained poems by Petrus Riga and others as well 
as by Hildebert. The problem of the authorship of our 
poem was complicated by the fact that the Floridus 
Aspectus contains not merely that poem, but a longer poem 
(22 lines) on the same theme and obviously related to it. 


Few will question Hauréau’s conclusion that the longer 
poem is an imitation and amplification of our shorter one. 
Who wrote these two poems? Differences in style seem 
to exclude the likelihood of a single author. Now Matthew 
of Vendome claims to have written a Hermaphroditus. 
He gives a list of his works,’ and says— 


Venas quippe meas non hausit Milo nec Afra... 
Nee Iouis incesti mugitus; nee sata Cadmi 
Ferrea; nec hic et haec Hermaphroditus homo. 


In view of this claim, and because Matthew is inclined 
to verbosity, Hauréau was at first disposed to assign the 
longer poem to Matthew, and our shorter poem to Hilde- 
bert.'? Later, agreeing with Fierville,* Hauréau definitely 
assigned the longer poem to Petrus Riga; as regards the 
shorter poem, he left the question of authorship undecided 
between Hildebert and Matthew of Vendome.” 

Finally the matter was reviewed by Traube.** The 
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Munich scholar took the logical step from which Hauréau 
shrank. Since the longer poem belongs to Petrus Riga, 
and since Matthew of Vendome claims to be the author of a 
Hermaphroditus, his claim must be satisfied, and the shorter 
poem must be assigned to him. Traube’s decision has been 
accepted generally. In the last edition of Riese’s Anthology 
(1906), the poem is attributed to Matthew of Vendome; 
so also C. Pascal: ‘De Hermaphrodito probabilmente é di 
Matteo di Vendome.” ** As far as I know, the only recent 
dissent is from E. Faral, who believes that Matthew of 
Venddme wrote neither of the poems on the Hermaphrodite, 
and that his Hermaphroditus was not an epigram, but a 
poetical apologue (like his Pyramis and Thisbe), which has 
not yet come to light.” ; 

I would be slow to question a decision of Traube, and 
I would not do so now, if I had not found a witness who 
speaks categorically and possesses special credentials. 

Our Hermaphroditus appears very frequently in the 
older manuscripts in conjunction with poems which are 
admittedly Hildebert’s. Nobody, however, as far as I 
know, has reported an explicit ascription to Hildebert. 
Yet there is such an ascription. 

In a grammatical treatise,** which forms a commentary 
on Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Lucan, there is a reference 
which, if I am not mistaken, settles the question of the 
authorship of the Hermaphroditus. It is in a note on 
met. IX, 747, as follows :— 

Quid sis nata uide, nisi te quoque decipis ipsam. Hoc 
uerbum nascor quia uim habet uerbi substantiui potest 
construi cum nominatiuo sequente, siue sit masculini generis 
siue feminini generis siue neutri. Et similiter participium 
ueniens ab illo. Vnde dici potest: ego sum natus uir, tu 
es nata femina, et iphis est femina, iste est natus animal. 
Vnde in uersu magistri hildeberti cum dictione neutri 
generis ponitur: Et quod sum natus ermafroditus eram. 
Quod uidetur tractum ex illo ouidii: Quid sis nata uide, id 
est, quid sis ex natiuitate. 
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Here the writer states explicitly that the Hermaphro- 
_ ditus was the work of Hildebert, and he presents his 
credentials in this new version of line 4. There are several 
versions of this line, but they all lack the terse concinnity 
which marks the rest of the poem. Whether we read 
Iam qui sum natus or Cumque forem natus or Ex quo sum 
natus, there seems to be no point; the hermaphrodite is 
such when he is born, not before or at some subsequent 
date. Notice how Politian improves his original by his 
zav?’ vywe which gets rid of the otiose sentence. On 
the other hand, the version quoted by the commentator 
contains a jeu de grammaire (in the conjunction of the 
incongruous genders) which is exactly in keeping with both 
the style and the theme of the whole poem. It bears the 
hall-mark of genuineness. One feels convinced that the 
commentator not only had a better edition of the poem than 
we have, but that he was m touch with the poet and knew 
his mind. 

As regards the poem itself, there is a point to which I 
invite attention. Lessing,*’ as Meyer and Traube remind 
us, greatly admired it; but Lessing’s criticism, that it lacks 
point and is a literary torso, is ignored. In the version 
published by Riese and Baehrens there is a final couplet, 
which Hauréau, Riese and Traube declare to be an inter- 
polation added by some other hand. Certainly, in the form 
in which it has hitherto been given, one cannot see much 
sense init. “Death (sors extrema) has left me some sex or 
other.”” Why should the corpse of a promiscuous creature 
undergo a change and become definitely male or female? 
Note, moreover, that the pentameter has sciero, not scirem. 
Hermaphroditus contemplates the possibility of certain 
knowledge. The fact is that a theologian is speaking here, 
one who knew that all things would be revealed at the 
Day of Judgment. This is the point of the last couplet, 
though it is hard to discover it in the version before us. 
That version comes from Paris. 3761; at least, Riese, 
Baehrens and Hauréau do not mention other manuscripts 
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containing it. But there is another version in Harl. 2621,% 
which, with the change of one letter, gives the sense we 
require, viz. : 


Nescio quem sexum mihi lux extrema relinquet (-it cod.) ; 
Felix, si sciero cur utriusque fui. 


“The Last Day will leave me some sex or, other ; happy 
I'll be, if I shall know why I was of both sexes.” There 
was no resurrection for monsters ;’® when Hermaphroditus 
rose from his grave, he would be either man or woman, 
I do not insist that Hildebert wrote these two lines, but I 
do think that they have a theological, if not an episcopal, 
flavour. And they go some way to meet the strictures of 
the great German critic. 


NOTES. 


1. See especially La Monnoye in Menagiana (1729), t. iv, pp. 322-334 
(= @uvres choisies, t. iii, p. 418 ff.). Janus Lascaris was jealous of 
Politian’s achievements in Greek verse, and produced another Greek 
version of the Hermaphroditus. La Monnoye gives this version, as well 
as a third, by himself. He gives also another Latin version by Nicolas 
Bourbon, as well as a French version by himself. He mentions French 
versions by Jean Doublet and Mademoiselle de Gournay, and says that 
there were many others. Mencken (Historia Vitae Angeli Politiani, 
p. 177 f.) says that in 1716 the Ephem. liter. Belg. Maendelyks Uittrekseis 
invited Belgian poets to try their hands at a vernacular version, but 
without result. Burman (Anthologia, III, 177) adds little to 
La Monnoye’s account. There is a good summary by Hauréau, Notices 
et Extraits, XXVIII (1877), pp. 386-391, and Mélanges poétiques 
d’Hildebert de Lavardin (1882), pp. 141-147. The attribution of the 
poem to Petronius which Hauréau says was ‘‘almost consecrated by 
tradition’’ seems confined to de Guerle (cited by Hauréau). A Freneh 
version by de Guerle can be seen in the notes (p. 394) of the second 
edition of Gwres complétes de Pétrone. 


2. Angeli Politiani Epistulae, ed. Gryphiana, Lugduni, MDXXVIII, 
p. 144f. I have given Politian’s Greek rendering; it may interest some 
of our own Kottabistae. La Monnoye has éxpaew (5) for %adaxer; 
I have not been able to determine which word Politian used. As far 
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as I know, there is nothing in the Greek Anthology like our poem. The 
play on genders reminds one of AG IX, 489— 


Tpaumatixod Ouydrnp Erexev piddryte mryeion 
Tla:diov apaerindy, OnruKdy, ovdérepor, 
which Mr. Furness translates very neatly— 


The schoolmaster’s daughter, seduced by her tutor, 
Gave birth to a masculine feminine neuter. 


3. Panormita’s Hermaphroditus aroused considerable reprobation. 
It is true that some of his friends admired it; Guarino praised it in 
unmeasured terms, and quoted passages from the writings of St. Jerome 
to justify the frank indecency of Panormita’s work. Poggio, however, 
whom none would accuse of excessive prudery, uttered a polite warning: 
Vnum est quod te monere et debeo et uolo, ut scilicet deinceps grauiora 
mediteris . .. scis enim non licere idem nobis, qui Christiani sumus, quod 
olim poetis, qui deum ignorabant. The book was denounced by two 
Franciscan preachers, and was publicly burned in more than one town. 
Laurentius Valla, between whom and Panormita, as their writings show, 
there was no love lost, remarks: Certe bis in celeberrimis Italiae locis, 
primum Ferrariae, cum papa synodo adesset, iterum Mediolani, omniu:n 
populorum frequentia inspectante, per imaginem chartaceam crematus 
est, tertio per se ipsum cremandus, ut spero (In Barptolemaewm Facium 
inuectiuae, p. 545).  Porcellius, to whom Panormita had previously 
addressed some complimentary verses, turned fiercely on his former 
friend. In a poem addressed to Maphaeus Vegius, he tells how mice 
had attacked his books, but spared all except ‘‘ Hermaphroditus’’ (this 
nickname had been quickly fastened on Panormita); Apollo informs the 
poet that foul and worthless compositions (uerbula digna lupanari) are 
destined to perish, and that Panormita’s work is such: 


Non sunt digna uiro, non sunt ea digna poetis; 
Quidquid habent, est quod plena cloaca iacit. 


(Carmina illustriwm poetarwm Italorum, t. vii, p. 531.) 


This ‘‘libellus nondum editus nec umquam edendus’’ (Broukhusius, 
Tibullus, 1, 2, 24 note) has been twice printed, 1791 and 1824, on the 
second occasion with scandalous additions by F. C. Forberg. 

The best account of Panormita is still that of Mongitore, Bibliotheca 
Sicula, 1, p. 55sq.; the article is reproduced in Pieter Viaming’s notes 
in Broukhusius’s edition of Sannazaro (1728), p. 608sq. The other 
works of Panormita have been printed several times; some additional 
matter has been. published by R. Sabbadini,. Ottanta lettere inedite del 
Panormita, Catania, 1910. For Panormita’s part in the discovery of 
classical manuscripts, see the same scholar’s Scoperte dei codici Latini 
e Greci ne’ secoli xiv e xv, Firenze, 1905, and Storia et critica di testi 
Latini, Catania, 1914. Panormita’s interest in Livy went so far that 
he persuaded the authorities of Padua to present him with an arm of 
the historian! It was not very safe to lend a book to Panormita. Heé 
borrowed Guarino’s copy of the recently discovered Ursinianus of 
Plautus. It was thirteen years before the owner saw his book again, in 
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spite of numerous letters, and two petitions to Panormita’s royal master, 
Alfonso; see Sabbadini, Storia e critica, pp. 339-350. 

Did Panormita deliberately steal Hildebert’s poem? Sabbadini 
thinks that he did (Scoperte, p. 126, n. 3), and Riese is apparently of 
the same opinion. Hildebert’s poem appears in many manuscripts 
which contain the works of Panormita and his friends. Especially 
significant is the fact that it is found in the manuscripts of Panormita’s 
Hermaphroditus, either immediately after that work (see Bandini, t. 0, 
coll. 111, 193; I do not know about Paris. 8206), or actually included 
in it. In the Coburg MS., it forms the 38th epigram of the second 
book; see Forberg, l.c., p. 168sq. Perhaps Panormita inserted the 
older poem, to illustrate or explain the title he had chosen. 

Manuscripts containing Hildebert’s poem are very numerous. Hauréau 
(Mélanges, p. 146) mentions some of the older ones, s, xii and xiii; 
his list could be easily enlarged. Pascal (Poesia Lat. med., p. 64, and 
Studi Ital. xv, p. 1218q.) mentions five Ambrosian MSS., s. xv, one of 
which ascribes the poem to ‘‘Calvus poeta’’; and see below, n. 18. 


4. This was not the first time that the poem appeared in print. 
According to Ebert it is to be found in Epistolae magmui Turei 
(= Mahomet II) a Laudiuio Zachia, equite Hierosolymitano, Latine 
redditae, printed at Rome and Naples in 1473; see Forberg, l.c., p. 95. 


5. Laurentii Vallae opera, Basil. 1540, p. 548. Valla is correcting 
Facius’s ‘Latin :—Fac. Ita fit ut inter Graecos Latinus sis, inter Latinos 
Graecus, inter utrosque neuter. Lavr. Neutrum, non neuter, dicendum 
fuit. Valla quotes in support of his view Plautus Amph. 343 (Serwus 
es an liber? utrwm animo quod libitum est meo), Petronius 95 (Hebraei 
estis, an fugitiui, an utrumque?), Pliny Epist. 11, 11, 12 (Stabat modo 
consularis, modo septem wir epulonwm, iam neutrum), and lastly, the 
whole of the Hermaphroditus, for neutrwm (3). The version given by 
Valla differs in a few particulars from that of Politian; it has 1 portaret, 
5 fatum iuno hie ait, 6 sors sua quaeque tulit, 7 conscendo, 9 occidit 
amne tulitque, 10 mas. 


6. Iohannes Baptista Pajarinus in his Historia Vicentina, as cited 
by G. J. Voss, de Historicis Latinis, p. 796. Voss owed this reference 
to Felix Osius, a professor of Padua. Pajarinus mentions two poems 
by Pulex, (1) de aduentu Caesaris (Henrici VII) in Italiam, (2) ds 
aduentu Caroli IV in Italiam anni mecealvii. La Monnoye cites from 
the Orbis Breuiariwm of Zacharias Lilius, sub uoce Vicentia: Pullex 
poeta qui Hermaphroditi carmina elegantissime scripsit. The Breuiarium 
was printed in 1493. 


7. For Giraldi (Lilius Gyraldus Ferrariensis), see his Opera, Basle, 
1580. The Hermaphroditus is quoted in Dialogue x of the Historia 
Poetarwm, t. 2, p. 364. In Dialogue 1 of the De Poetis Suorwm 
Temporwm, p. 530 f., this author has some sharp criticism of Panormita. 
T could not consult the first edition (1572) of Scaliger’s Catalecta. In 
the Leyden edition (1617), the Hermaphroditus is given-on p. 231 under 
«‘Pollucis,’’ without any commentary. For Pithou, see Epigrammata 
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et Poematia Vetera. I examined the Lyons reprint by Choet, 1596. For 
Labbe (Philippe), see his Thesaurus Epitaphiorwm, 1x, p. 396. For 
Rader (Matthew), see his Problemmata in the Delphin Martial, c. iv. 
There are several others in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who 
refer with appreciation to the poem. The example set by Nestor of 
quoting the poem in full was followed by later lexicographers and 
writers on Latin literature and antiquities. Among these were Robert 
Estienne in the 1543 edition of his Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (elegantis- 
simum illud Pulicis poetae carmen), J. J. Hofmann in his Lexicon 
Universale (antiqui poetae carmen, t. 2, p. 498) in 1698, and several 
others down to J. M. Gesner, who in his Novus Thesawrus (1749) quotes 
in full ‘‘Pulicis cuiusdam acutum epigramma in Hermaphroditum.’’ 
The author is generally Pulex, but sometimes Pullex; in the Venice 
edition of Estienne’s Thesawrus (1551, by Mario Nizoli) the poem is 
‘‘elegantissimum illud Pullicis poetae carmen.’’ Hauréau (Mélanges, 
p. 143) is unjust to Fabricius in charging him with vacillation regarding 
the authorship. In the Bibliotheca Latina med. et inf. aetatis (1754) 
Fabricius does ascribe to Antonius Panormita a Hermaphroditus, but his 
description of this work (carmen cui titulum fecit Hermaphroditum ne 
Pogio quidem probatum propter lasciuiam dicatumque Cosimo Medices 
MStum adhue seruatur) shows that he could not have confused this com- 
position with our poem, which he ascribes (t. 4, p. 23) to Pulex de 
Custodia, and quotes in full, adding that Joseph Scaliger and Pierre 
Pithou considered that it was the work of an ancient poet. Several of 
the above scholars entitle the poem ‘‘Epitaphium Hermaphroditi’’; 
I do not know of any manuscript authority for this title except Harl. 
2621. It seems the correct designation. 


8. Rheinisches Musewm, XXXIV (1879), p. 5f. Birt maintains that 
the trisyllabic scansion on newter was recognised by ancient poets, and 
adduces Martial V, 20, 11, Lactantius de Phoenice 163, and Hermaphro- 
ditus 3 to support his contention. Traube (O Roma Nobilis, pp. 22, 24) 
points out that such scansion was observed by medieval poets. He 
thinks that William of Blois in his Alda not merely uses this scansion, 
but actually imitates our poem when he writes: 


553 Nescio quis mulier uel quae uir quodue neutrum 
Fit mihi seu genera nescio siue gener. 


I have not noticed any certain example of this scansion in Hildebert. 
There is at least one example in Marbod, de 8S. Lawrentio, 1523 B: 
Expedit alterutrum mihi quam retinere neutrum. It was the syntax of 
neutrum which was the occasion of Valla’s citation of our poem; see 
above, n. 5. 


9. Published by W. Wattenbach, Sitzwngb. der Kgl. Bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Philos.-Philol. uw. Hist. Kl., 1872, ii, p. 561; see also E. Faral, 
Les Arts Poétiques dw XIIe et du XIIIe siécle, p. 7. 


10. Notices et Extraits, XXVIII, p. 390 f. 
11. Notices et Extraits, XXXI, pp. 94, 122. 


12, Mélanges, p. 147. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI. °° L 
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13. O Roma nobilis, pp. 21-25. 


14. Poesia Latina Medievale, p. 64. Manitius in the third volume of 
his Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. MA, just published (1931), accepts Traube’s 
view; see p. 739. 


15. loc. cit., p. 9. Ernst Voigt, in his review of O Roma nobilis 
(Berliner philol. Wochenschr., 1892, p. 48) did not accept Traube’s 
attribution: ‘‘Wenn Matth. von Vendéme im Verzeichnis seiner Schriften 
einen Hermaphroditus auffiihrt, so wird das ein grésseres, vielleicht Alda 
ahnliches Gedicht sein, in dem ein als Weib verkleideter Liebhaber seine 
Schone beriickt, schwerlich das kleine Gedichtchen Cwm mea me mater.” 


16. I have found this commentary in Lond. Mus. Brit. Add. 16380, 
foll. 111—119vb. I am indebted to Dr. Robin Flower for drawing my 
attention to this manuscript. The same commentary is in Bern. 519, 
foll. 116a-135b (Hagen, p. 435). According to the latter manuscript 
the title of the work was Liber Titan (or Titani), taken from the first 
note, on Ovid, met. 1.10: Nullus adhuc mundo praebebat lwmina tytan, 
Quandoque nomini quod per appellationem uni soli conuenit adiungitur 
signum universale ubi nulla improprietas est ut apud Ouidium Nullus 
adhuc, etc. Both manuscripts belong to the thirteenth century. 
Internal evidence indicates that the commentary was written in the 
previous century. I hope to say more about it in another connexion, 
As well as the reference to Hildebert (f. 115b of the London MS.), there 
are allusions to three other medieval writers, viz., (1) Theodulus 
(f. 118vb; line 138 is quoted), (2) Remigius (f. 119a: Tripos ut ait 
remigius est species lauri que subposita capitibus dormientum uera facit 
uideri sompnia), and (3) Marbod. The last reference is interesting. It 
occurs in a note on met. I, 474 (112va): Set quandoque in locutione 
improprietas est ubi dictio in uno genere adiungitur dictioni in alio 
genere posite per subauditionem dictionis alicuius, ut in uersu magistri 
marbodi: Et misere miserwm tibi se probat wna dierum. Hic subauditur 
hoe nomen dies quod in singulari numero femininum est, in plurali 
numero tantum masculinum. I cannot find the line here quoted in any of 
the poems attributed to Marbod, yet it seems to have his hall-mark. It is 
obviously an echo of Lucretius, 11, 898 f.: misero misere, aiunt, omnia 
ademit una dies infesta tibi tot praemia uitae. It is recognised that 
Marbod is possibly the only writer between the tenth and fourteenth 
century who had a first-hand knowledge of Lucretius; see Sandys, 
Hist. of CS., I, p. 632. And is there an echo of Marbod’s line in the 
thrice repeated ‘‘non misere miser est’’ of William of Blois (Alda 33, 
35, 37)? The Alda'has many echoes of other works; see above, n. 8, 
and Lohmeyer, Alda, pp. 29 ff. 


17. Séimmtliche Werke (Carlsruhe, 1824), 1, p. 23 ff. After praising 
highly the invention and artistic finish of the poem (in the passage 
quoted by Traube, loc. cit., p. 21), he continues: ‘‘Einem so unfrucht- 
baren schielenden Miarchen fehlet zum Sinngedichte nichts geringeres, 
als der Sinn. Begreife ich doch nicht einmal, ob die Vorsehung der 
Gétter damit mehr verspottet, oder mehr angepriesen werden soll. Sollen 
wir uns wundern, dass von so verschiednen Géttern ein jeder doch noch 
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immer so viel yon der Zukunft wusste. Oder sollen wir uns wundern, 
dass sie nicht mehr davon wussten? Sollen wir glauben, dass sie 
volistindiger und bestimmter nicht antworten wollen? Oder nicht 
antworten kénnen, und dass eine vierte héhere Macht im Spiele gewesen, 
welche den Erfolg so zu lenken gewusst, dass keiner zum Liigner werden 
dirfen? Sollten aber gar nur die Gétter als gliickliche Errather hier 
aufgefiihrt werden? It must be admitted that Lessing was the first to 
find any fault in the epigram. Giraldi, if I understand him rightly, 
took exactly the opposite view: Videtis hoe ut totum sibi constet, ut 
caudam argute vibret (loc. cit., p. 365). 


18. Membr., s. XIII. This manuscript is mentioned by several 
scholars (Bartsch, Albrecht von Halberstadt, p. LXX, Baehrens, PLM iv, 
p. 16, and others), but they do not seem to-have examined its contents 
very minutely. It is a Horace manuscript, but into it, by one of those 
inexplicable aberrations in which copyists sometimes indulge, are thrust 
certain medieval poems. The copyist had transcribed the Ars Poetica 
and Epistles. Immediately after the Epistles he started on the Satires. 
He wrote a prefatory remark (f. 33, line 9): Hic reprehendit incon- 
stantes, which clearly alludes to Sat. 1, 1; but he does not return to 
Horace till f. 36v, which begins with Sat. 1, 1. The intermediate space, 
f, 33, 1. 10, to the end of 35r, is devoted to the following poems :— 


f. 33, 1. 10. (a) Me faciem laudasse suam coruinia dixit. 
Vel non laudaui uel bene potus eram. 
Potus eam laudo quia potis dicere cuncta, 
Non potis tantum dicere uera licet. 


(b) Moribus arte fide celesti pectore dignis ... 
f. 33v, 1. 5 (ends). Nuncquam mobilibus sueta coire bonis. 


(c) Si qua michi scribis ne cuiquam scripta reuelem . 
(ends). Cum relegam, nequeo scire quid ipsa uelint. 


(d) In noctem prandes, in luce, turgide, cenas . 
(ends). Vis dicam quid sit uita pudica? Modus. 


(e) Nullus amicorum posset meliora mouere . 
(ends). Reddita clara graui uiscera fece replent. 


(f) Lumina colla gene flaui flexura capilli 
In regis puero flamma fuere ioui. 
Iupiter omnipotens querens sibi pauca licere 
Inpos constituit cuncta licere deus (sic). 
Oblitusque poli curas et murmura diuum 
Et linguam lese coniugis atque iouem, 
Tliacum tulit ad superos ad sidera sidus 
Et se tune tandem credidit esse deum, 
Vtque puer iussit tactu uisuque placeret, 
Oscula nocte ioui pocula luce dabat. 
L2 
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f. 34,1. 7. (9) Ephitaphium ermafroditi. 
Dum mea me mater grauida gestaret in aluo. , 
(ends). Felix si sciero cur utriusque fui. 


(h) Qui solet ante alios cicerone disercior esse . 
f. 34v, 1. 3 (ends). Et dominam dici te paciare meam. 


(t) Tempora prisca decem se iactauere sibillis .. . 
(ends). Exulis obsequium nitor ubique tuum. 


f. 35, 1. 5. (j) Ad deeus ecclesie cum te natura creauit .. . 
(ends). Preter uirtutem nil sinis esse tibi. 


‘ (k) Si tibi, fuleo, mori mitis natura negaret ... 
(ends). Vt satis atque diu prodesses pastor ouili. 


(1) Forma prole uiris et odone parente beato. . 
(ends). Quam licet inuentum res sexus forma uocarent. 


The collection thus breaks off at the fifth line of the epitaph of the 
Countess Bertha. The poems run on without any mark of division, 
except in the case of the Hermaphroditus, of which the title is given 
in red. This poem, collated with Riese’s text, exhibits the following 
variants: 1 Dum, 2 pereret, 4 Iam quo ermafroditus, 5 Querenti lectum, 
7 ascendo, 9 capud, 11 lux relinquit. With the exception of a, all these 
poems have been ascribed at one time or another to Hildebert. All, except 
a and k, are in Paris. 3761. The latter poem, on Fulco I of Corbie, is 
in Baluze’s collection. Hauréau is inclined to accept the ascription to 
Hildebert, but does not know why Baluze included it (Mélanges, p. 199), 
Its presence in the Harleian collection seems to support Baluze’s 
decision. I have thought fit to print f (as well as a) in full. Hitherto 
it has been reported only from Paris, 3761 (f. 68); see Riese, n. 795, 
Baehrens, v, p. 390, Hauréau, p. 180. It has been, and still is by some 
scholars, regarded as ancient; Hauréau is inclined to Baluze’s opinion 
that Hildebert is the author, and again the Harleian is on the side of 
Baluze. The Harleian version differs from that of the Paris manu- 
script; it confirms, by the way, Biicheler’s conjecture placeret in 9. 
These differences preclude the assumption of any close connexion between 
the two manuscripts. The other pieces also show differences from the 
Paris versions. Thus b does not agree with Hauréau’s version (p. 55 f,), 
but with that of the Zurich manuscript (Z), published by Werner 
(Beitriige zwr Kunde d. lat. Lit. d. MA, p. 92); the Harleian differs 
from Z only in 8 Nunc dudum uirtus 13 numen adorans 18 Subdere 
quamque 21 wera relegit. Werner’s suggestion that Petrus Pictor is 
the author lacks verisimilitude. The subject was one on which many 
medieval poets wrote. The style of b is above anything which can be 
ascribed with certainty to Petrus Pictor. Pascal (Poesia, p. 59) sees 
in it the special marks of Hildebert’s style. 


19, Eschatological speculations of this sort were dear to the medieval 
mind; see the Summa Theologica, Pars Tertia, qq. lxxix-lxxxi, especially 


Ixxxi, art. 3. 
E. H. ALTON. 





BERKELEY’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVE 
OF DUNMORE. 


Some facts about this Essay have recently come to light, and 
are worth recording. For while the Description is of little 
or no philosophical importance, it is of biographical interest. 
It gives us glimpses of Berkeley in his school-days. The 
original contained a mention! of his father. It comes into the 
story of the Society or Societies which Berkeley promoted. 
A copy of it is in the Commonplace Book, and it is probably 
the earliest? work that Berkeley prepared for publication. 
Berkeley did not publish it, but, as we shall see, he spent 
a great deal of time and trouble upon it, and at one period 
he must have thought highly of it or have hoped highly 
for it. 

The Commonplace Book copy of the Cave Essay was 
for long the only known version, and it is still the only 
published version. Another version was discovered thirty 
years ago in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
S. P. Johnston. Of it S. P. Johnston wrote*®: “Of the 
contents of this essay it is not necessary to treat: for it is 
practically identical with the description of the cave found 
by Professor Fraser in Berkeley’s Commonplace Book.” 
Fraser* and G. A. Johnston’ have followed S. P. Johnston’s 
account. Now, if the words just quoted, “practically 
identical,” mean merely that it is unnecessary to print the 
Dublin version, the phrase is correct enough. But Berkeley 
would hardly have admitted identity or even “perfect like- 
ness’ ° in the case. For the Dublin version is earlier, as I 

' The only extant mention, so Mr. J. M. Hone tells me. 

*But see Preface to his Arithmetica. 

3 Hermathena (1901), vol. xi, p. 180. 

* Works, vol. iii, App. pp. 408-9. 

5 Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, p. 115, note. 


° See Commonplace Book, Aph. 197 (G. A. Johnston’s numbering is followed 
throughout this article). 
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shall show, and much shorter, and in the later version 
Berkeley has introduced many alterations in style and sub- 
stance, and much new material. 

I will return to these differences shortly ; but first I must 
mention a fact about the Dublin version not hitherto stated, 
which, apparently, I was the first to notice. The manuscript 
discovered by Johnston contains two distinct copies, the one 
complete, the other almost complete, of the Cave Essay, 
both in Berkeley’s handwriting. This fact is not obvious 
to a hasty reader. The manuscript’ consists of ten pages. 
These have been curiously put together and mounted. 
Page 10 resumes where page 5 broke off,® and the inter- 
vening pages (6, 7, 8, 9) form the second copy, the other 
copy consisting of pages 2, 3, 4, 5, 10. Page 1 has been 
for a long time folded with the other nine pages, and may 
have served as cover to both copies. It is blank, except 
for the important inscription or endorsement, “by Mr 
Berkley Jan: 10: 1705/6.” Berkeley himself may have left 
the manuscript in its present state, or a mistake in binding 
may have occurred. In either case the existing order of 
the pages is, no doubt, due to the fact that the second copy 
(pp. 6-9) is unfinished, or has a defective conclusion. From 
the size® and quality of the paper and its water-mark, | 
should judge that both copies came from the one note-book. 

If now I may be allowed to designate pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 
as A, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9 as B, and the Commonplace Book 
version as C, I can summarise the textual results of a 
collation of the three copies, giving the references to C as 
it is printed in vol. iv of Fraser’s Works. 

The following passages in C have no counterpart in 
either A or B:— 

(1) The howling of the dogs, p. 78, 1. 30, to p. 79, L. 3. 

(2) The skull drinking bowl, p. 80, 1. 3 to 1. 9. 

(3) The massacre in the ’41 rebellion, p. 80, 1. 28 to 
1. 42. 


7 Molyneux Papers, vol. I, 4. 19. 
8“ Continued on 10” is pencilled on the mount of p. 5 in the writing of the 
late Mr. de Burgh, Assistant Librarian. 9188 x 140 mm. (trimmed). 
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(4) The story of the “grave and inquisitive gentle- 
man,” p. 82, Il. 5-25. 


(5) The revision by Mr. Jackson and the record of 
Mr. Bindon, p. 82, 1. 38, to p. 83, 1. 30. 


(6) Agreement with Dr. Woodward’s Natural History, 
p. 83, 1. 30, to the end. C thus in the main stands apart 
from both the Dublin copies, yet, generally speaking, where 
readings diverge B and C agree against A. B has been 
corrected both from A and with A, and C has been in 
part copied from a corrected B. B and C have introduced 
a good number of stylistic alterations, and are more guarded 
in statement of fact than A is. Full details would be 
wearisome, but I will select a few passages of special interest 
for brief notice. 

Berkeley’s mention of his father occurred in the account 
of the “dead men’s bones.” *°® All three copies now read, 
“T remember to have heard one tell.” In A and B Berkeley 
first wrote, “my father tell.” Then, no doubt because 
caution was necessary where the “troubles” were concerned, 
he heavily scored out “my father” and wrote in “one.” 
Only in good light can the original be detected: but 
I drew the attention of Mr. Hone and Professor Rossi to 
it, and they have confirmed my reading of the erasure. 

A is the most interesting of the triad : for, while all three 
copies were originally written for publication or circulation, 
A alone has been worked over, and converted from an 
article to be read into an address to be delivered. I instance 
the following:—(a) After the title, the words “Mr. 
President and Gentlemen” have been interlined; (6) in 
the first paragraph, “I offer to the world,” has been altered 
to “I present you with”; (c) on page 4, “my readers have 
by this time often blamed me” has been altered to “I have 
bin” by this time often censur’d”; and (d) in the same 


10 Fraser, p. 80. 

‘| Berkeley uses bin always in the Cave Essay (all copies), In the Common- 
place Book proper he never, I think, uses it, been occurring about 11 times 
(The ‘‘ Statutes’? give bin, p. 101—the only occurrence of the word.) These 
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paragraph occurs the important change of “the curious” 
into “this illustrious assembly.” 

The paragraph” in which Berkeley apologises for the 
unscientific character of his description reads very dif- 
ferently in the Dublin copies. His excuse, as it appears 
in A and B, is not alone the lapse of time, but that “w® 
I visited this place I had no thoughts of satisfying any 
one’s curiosity beside my own, having done it purely for my 
diversion and by consequence might well be suppos’d to omit 
severall things...” The original of this passage in A, now 
erased, was even more detailed, viz.: “having done it in 
the company of some other schoolboys merely out of a 
childish humour and a parcell of young boys may well be 
.suppos’d to omit severall things...” The next paragraph 
in A throws further light on the expedition, explaining the 
presence of the gun by the words: “w*" he brought with 
him to kill rabbets that we saw in great numbers about the 
mouth of the cave.” 

A alone gives the original conclusion of the Essay. It 
can be read on the accompanying reproduction of the last 
page of the manuscript. I think that it, too, was originally 
written for readers, but not being able to decipher the 
erasure beneath “imagination,” '* I cannot be sure. The 
same note of time (seven years) occurs in B and C as well, 
but in a different part of the Essay. 

The cryptic finale 

Log : Num: 216 
Test : Num : 257 


has nothing to do with the Cave Essay, but it is of some 


facts support my view, outlined below, as to the dates of the various parts of 
the Commonplace Book. Professor W. F. Trench tells me that the A.V. as 
issued in 1660 has uniformly been, although the A.V. originally varied between 
bin, bene, and beene. He adds “in Berkeley’s day bin is very much out of date.” 
Berkeley set himself deliberately to correct his provincialisms, and it is 
improbable that been in his private note-books could synchronize with bin in 
his essay prepared for publication. 

12 Fraser’s Works, iv, p. 78. 

13¢ yr? before it is probably an addition. 
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interest. If, with the help of the librarian, Dr. J. G. 
Smyly, I have decoded it correctly, it is evidence that the 
Cave Essay (copy A) shortly preceded a draft of the 
Arithmetica and the Miscellanea Mathematica, published“ 
anonymously early in 1707. Test: Num: 257 is elucidated 
by Berkeley’s words: “Ut alia taceam, in Actis Philosoph. 
No. 257, de certitudine testimoniorum et traditionum 
humanarum algebraica extant theoremata.”**> The Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society for the year 
1698, No. 257, p. 359, contains an article giving algebraical 
formulae for the calculation of the credibility of Human 
Testimony and the truth of oral and written tradition. 
So also No. 216 of the same series (p. 58) contains “A 
most compendious and facile Method for constructing the 
Logarithms, exemplified and demonstrated from the nature 
of Numbers ... by E. Halley.” These are then two 
references that Berkeley required for his mathematical 
publication. The Cave Essay itself contains a reference 
to the Transactions (No. 222): so possibly Berkeley noted 
or verified all three references at the same time. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Berkeley, who, in his 
own words, disliked doing “so disagreeable a thing as 
writing twice on the same subject,” ** should have written 
out three fair copies of this Essay, at a time when he was 
reading for the severe Fellowship examination of those 
days, preparing for the press a mathematical treatise, and 
beginning to attack the major problems of metaphysics. 
And it is no less remarkable that all three copies should 
have survived to this day. 

Mr. Hone reminds me that “Berkeley was then very 
young and obviously pleased with his first literary accom- 
plishment.” That explains a good deal, yet perhaps not 
quite everything. For when collating the three copies 
one sees what great pains Berkeley took with each copy in 


14 Possibly as a Fellowship thesis. \6 Fraser, Works, vol. i, p. 214. 
18 Misc. Math., Fraser, Works, vol. iv, p. 60. 
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turn. They are versions rather than copies. He seems 
to have given almost disproportionate attention to the 
work—correcting style and matter, retouching, revising, 
rewriting. The final version (C), drawn up after Mr, 
Jackson had revised the Essay and Mr. Bindon had con- 
tributed his observations, in particular would seem to have 
been connected with his ambitions. There is plenty of 
proof of his high regard for the Royal Society.” In 
general form the Cave Essay resembles some geographical- 
philosophical articles appearing about that time in the 
Transactions. Is it not likely that his ambitions for this 
Essay lay in that direction? 

Whatever may have been the final cause of C, the origin 
of A and B is clear. It must be sought in the story of 
the Dublin or College Societies in which Berkeley was in- 
terested, and of which we get such tantalising glimpses, 
glimpses that refuse to fit into a conspect. From a note 
in Berkeley’s handwriting on the first page of the second 
of tlie two note-books, which now form the Commonplace 
Book, we know that eight persons agreed to and signed 
Statutes constituting the Society on January 10th, 1705 
(i.e., almost certainly 1706—new style). The Statutes 
prescribe a three-hours’ meeting, starting at 5 p.m. every 
Friday. Members are to be fined 6d. for absence, 3d. for 
lateness, and 3d. for leaving before the end. These 
Statutes are rather severe, and others of like severity can 
be picked from the total of 35. A Society burdened with 
such rules would not have much chance of a long life. 
Indeed, the Statute that ‘no new member be admitted 
before the 9th of July, 1706,” suggests that the eight persons 
were making a six-months’ experiment with a provisional 
constitution. No doubt the rules proved impracticable, and 
after the Long Vacation changes were mooted, which took 
effect in the rules agreed to on December 7th, 1706. 

Now, thanks to Fraser’s discovery of the Statutes and 
their date, and to S. P. Johnston’s discovery of the Dublin 


‘e.g, Aph. 509. 
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Cave Essay with the same date on the “endorsement,” it 
is established almost as a certainty that Berkeley read this 
Essay before the Society on January 10th, 1706. S. P. 
Johnston drew the inference clearly in the Hermathena 
article already cited. But what he there wrote of the 
endorsement requires correction. His words are: “The 
endorsement on each essay [i.e., the Cave and Of Infinites] 
is in the handwriting of Samuel Molyneux,” at least as far 
as it is safe to conclude from the few words used in each 
case.” 

I think it is certain that the two endorsements are by 
different hands. The writings are not at all alike. The 
mathematical paper uses the later spelling, Berkeley: the 
Cave Essay spells the name Berkley."° The former 
endorsement is in proper style: the latter is more like an 
inscription. It may well be, as S. P. Johnston suggested, 
that S. Molyneux endorsed the Of Infinites. I should 
have little or no hesitation in saying that Berkeley himself 
wrote, “by Mr. Berkley Jan: 10: 1705/6” on page 1 cf the 
Cave Essay. The characteristic first e is unmistakable. 
I should add that on the lower part of the same page there 
is an ink mark that might possibly be the monogram S.M. 
But I do not think it would be read as such, except by a 
reader familiar with S. P. Johnston’s note. 

G. A. Johnston is inclined to think that Berkeley was 
President of the Society. There is little evidence either 
way. But he might equally well have been “Keeper of the 
Raritys.” The word “rarity,” a strange term for a cave, 
is much in Berkeley’s mind as he wrote. It is the key- 
word of the opening paragraph; it recurs later in the 
Essay, and in A it is emphasized also in the second para- 
graph.” Nothing of importance turns on the point: for 
the four offices were held on a three-months’ tenure, and 

8G. A. Johnston relies on this statement ; see his Development of Berkeley's 
Philosophy, note, p. 17. 
19 The spelling by itself would not be decisive. Five different spellings of 


the Fellow’s name occur in the College Register. 
*0 « This rarity is distant, etc.” 
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in a membership of eight the offices must have gone 
round.” But if it were quite certain that Berkeley was 
President at the inaugural meeting on January 10th, 1706, 
then we must infer a second reading at another and larger 
meeting to account for the address, “Mr. President and 
Gentlemen,” which has been interlined in A. S. P., 
Johnston suggested that a second reading may have taken 
place at a public meeting in 1707. Certainly the phrase, 
introduced into A, “this illustrious assembly,”*'* would be 
out of place if addressed solely to Berkeley’s seven fellow- 
members. It is of course possible that a public meeting 
was held in conjunction with the first meeting of the 
Society. 

Twenty-five years previously statesmen and _ bishops, 
lawyers, and physicians, led by William Molyneux, had met 
in a Society, promoting culture and the new learning in 
Dublin, and making the pre-history of the Royal Dublin 
Society. So their successors in culture, an_ illustrious 
assembly of eminent men, either on January 10th, 1706, 
or soon after, gathered to support this new venture, and 
to listen to the first public utterance of a future master 
of thought. 

At least one member of that assembly must, I think, 
have been impressed. For in the same volume of the 
Molyneux Papers” I came across an anonymous journal 
whose author, touring the south of Ireland, paid a visit to 
the Cave of Dunmore on Monday, 21st of November, 1709, 
and has left a fairly long account of it, in part, notably in 
the phrase, “Ye biggness of a Goose Quill,” reminiscent 
of Berkeley’s Essay. 

The presence of a copy (C) of the Cave Essay in the 
Commonplace Book is not, I suggest, significant. It is at 
one end of a note-book; the “Statutes” are at the other end; 
and the famous metaphysical entries come between. G. A. 


*le.g. The Secretaryship; the rules of December 7th, 1706, are in 4 
different handwriting from the Statutes of January 10, 1706. 
21 See Addendum, p. 161. 22 Vol. I, 4, 19. 
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Johnston*® and others have seen a special connection 
between the metaphysical entries and the work of the 
Societies. But the evidence for any positive connection, 
it seems to me, is slight. The debates disclosed in 
Berkeley’s note-books took place in his own mind. Of the 
953 entries, only one,”* I think, gives sure evidence of dis- 
cussion with his fellow-students. That one mentions in- 
dividuals, not the Society, and its topic is an ethical 
question, not the Principle. Berkeley tried to foster 
co-operative inquiry and the team-work of truth: but the 
Principle is all his own. Splendid isolation is the note of 
the Commonplace Book entries. Berkeley is there alone 
with God and his own thoughts. 

A simpler explanation of the varied contents of the 
note-book in question would be as follows:—It began 
public life on January 10th, 1706, as the rule-book of the 
new Society. It reverted to private life on December 7th 
of that year: for the second series of rules, begun on that 
day, looks unfinished, and the “underwritten persons” did 
not subscribe in this book, though there is plenty of space 
on the page for them to do so. Molyneux would restore 
the note-book to Berkeley, who would then be at liberty 
to use it for private purposes. Having no more use for 
the Statutes and Rules, but writing a Memo. opposite 
them to show what they were, he would turn the book, 
and begin at the opposite end with the first material that 
chanced—the final revision of the Cave Essay. Jottings 
on the Ludus Algebraicus, on the Laws of Motion, and 
Fellowship notes on Locke followed at haphazard. Later 
on, perhaps soon after Berkeley’s election to Fellowship 
(June 9th, 1707), the cast-off rule-book became the 


*%«“Tn this Society, accordingly, Berkeley discussed with his friends the New 
Philosophy of Locke and Newton, and in connection with these discussions he 
wrote his Commonplace Book.” G. A. Johnston, Development of Berkeley's 
Philosophy, p. 18. 

*4 Aph. No. 574. Prof. Rossi has in conversation urged that No. 129 was 
raised in the Society. It looks more like table-talk at Sunday lunch at his 
friend’s house, giving rise in Berkeley’s meditation to a serious problem about 
time. For the Deerings, cf. Aph. 207. 
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immortal receptacle of a great series of metaphysical 
thoughts. 

After this indulgence in conjecture, I must remind 
myself that it is idle to hope to rationalise all the contents 
of a man’s private note-book. Students of the Common- 
place Book need the reminder, and could there be a better 
reminder than the position of the last eight lines of the 
Dunmore Cave Essay in the Commonplace Book? They 
have a page to themselves, beginning with “-gelation,” 
which links correctly to the con- at the foot of page 170. 
But the eight lines are written upside down, and are 
separated from the main Essay by eight pages, five of which 
are blank. Nothing could be more delightfully unaccount- 
able. 

Fraser’s remarks” on the Cave Essay call for a brief 
notice. First, to his list of descriptions of the Dunmore 
Cave may be added the anonymous account, dated 1709, 
in the Molyneux Papers, to which I have referred above. 
There is also a particularly interesting description by 


G. E. Hardman in Proc. R.J.A., vol. xii, 1875-7, p. 168.” 
Second, his remark on the date of the Essay and the time 
of the visit should be read in the light of the fuller infor- 
mation supplied by S. P. Johnston’s discovery. We can 
now date both the Essay and the visit with some confidence. 
Berkeley tells us that he visited the Cave ‘about a month 


9” 


after the summer solstice,” and that he wrote the Essay 
“almost seven years” afterwards. If, as is highly probable, 
December, 1705, be the approximate date of the Essay, the 
date of the visit would be July, 1699. 

Third, Fraser’s note, “the early name of the Cave was 
Dearc-Fearna, i.e. the alder-cave,” is apparently mistaken. 
The elder still grows freely where Berkeley saw it. I saw 
no alder there: nor should I expect to find it in such a spot. 
As to the philology of Dearc-Fearna, Professor E. O’Toole 
has obliged me with the following note :—‘All authorities 


*5 Works, vol. iv, 74, 75. 
26 T owe this reference to the Provost. 
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agree in giving fearn or fearna (fern is an earlier spelling 
of fearn) for ‘alder.’ Hogan gives fearn and fearna for 
‘elder’ also... The situation of the cave seems doubtful. 
There is a reference to it in Meyer’s Triads of Ireland, 
p. 5 (Todd Lecture Series, xiii, R.I.A.), where he translates 
as ‘the cave of Ferns.’ Hogan in his Onomasticon 
Goedelicum places it at Ferns, Co. Wexford.” 

I ought perhaps to add a note on the more psychological 
aspect of the work. It is difficult when analysing the text 
to avoid treating Berkeley’s visit to the Dunmore Cave as 
merely the insignificant theme of a juvenile essay. 
Berkeley’s intimates will recognise it as more than that. 
The visit was an experience, an experience that may have 
had far-reaching effect on young genius. All his life he 
showed a profound interest in the physical secrets of the 
earth.” Three times in 1717 he climbed Vesuvius in 
eruption, and he stood for an hour and a half on the edge 
of the crater “to survey this odd scene.”** His first Essay 
was about an actual cave, and his last work®® closes with the 


metaphor of the philosophic cave. 

We have his own word for it that the visit to the Cave 
impressed him profoundly. No visitor to the Cave of 
Dunmore could fail to be impressed. But the impressions 
of a Berkeley would be more subtle, more lasting than 
those of common clay. In saying that, I do not accept the 
tradition that in his school days he was “a creature of airy 


visions and romance.” *° In the incident of the Cave he 


is anormal, sociable, and human boy. ‘ He may not himself 
have been a sportsman,” but his “parcell” of school friends 
had sport in view. To an expedition with gun and dogs 
on a warm July day in 1699 this Cave Essay is due. 


27 See references to coal mines and colliers in A and B. No doubt the 
ancient coal mines of Castlecomer were known to him. 

8 Fraser, Works, vol. iv, 286.° 

29 Siris, § 368. 

39°C, R. Morris, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, p. 61. The tradition was denied on 
the authority of Mrs. Berkeley. Fraser, Life and Letters, p. 14, note. 

31 He speaks of his short-sightedness, Aph. 755. 
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Berkeley was fourteen years old. The light-hearted ex- 
pedition developed into an adventure of fearful interest. 
The Essay, particularly in A, is charged with the sense of 
fear. Berkeley was thrilled by the adventure and awed. 
“The horror of the place” abides with him. From the 
feral birds, the petrified water, the winding passages, the 
chasms, the dead men’s bones in the crystal rivulet, the 
skull goblet, the hanging rocks, the echoing gun-shot, the 
sensitive schoolboy, “sceptical at 8 years old,”* had 
received a surfeit of emotion and abounding material for 
thought. So he writes of the sensations -he had on that 
memorable day. He writes even more feelingly of the 
sensations he missed. “The dismal solitude, the fearful 
darkness and vast silence of that stupendous cavern have 
left lasting impressions on my memory.” A faithful 
memory he had. Written nearly seven years after the 
experience, the Essay, as a piece of description, is remark- 
ably accurate. Fraser corrects him on one small point.* 
From my observation, I should be inclined to say that 
Berkeley is correct as to the direction and Fraser wrong. 
But as the Cave is an unmapped and apparently limitless 
labyrinth of caverns, “right” and “left” there are terms 
entirely relative to the observer. 

The Cave Essay shows Berkeley’s interest in physical 
phenomena and their causes. He refers in it to crystallisa- 
tion and petrification, to the problems of solar and terrestrial 
heat, to the physical theories of Descartes and of Wood- 
ward, and to the quantitative methods of physical science. 

In the Commonplace Book Berkeley registers a resolve 
to explain the meaning of things existing in caves, “w" not 
perceiv’d as well as w" perceiv’d.”** And at the earlier date 
(1705/6), when writing the Cave Essay, he was already 
revolving certain problems of sensation, and probably was 
conscious of the crucial problem of potential existence. 
When he remembers what he saw and heard in the Cave of 
Dunmore he asks himself what those sensations were in 


32 Aph. 275, prima manu. 33 Footnote, p. 76. 34 Aph. 404. 
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the silent dark, detached from living mind. The echoing 
gun-shot “could not so properly be said to cease as go out 
of our hearing.” The howling of the dogs “would un- 
doubtedly have put us in no small consternation had we 
not known who were the authors of it.” “The clouds so 
far comply with the fancy of a child, as to represent to 
him trees, horses, men or whatever else he’s pleased to 
think on,” These passages from the Cave Essay show, I 
think, that Berkeley when he wrote it was already debating 
the relativity of the sensum to the mind, the minimum 
sensibile, and the arbitrary character of sense data. 


A. A: LOCE. 


ADDENDUM. (See p. 156.) 


The phrase “this illustrious assembly” would be adequately explained if 
Lord Pembroke (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1707) were present at the 
meeting. From the dedication prefixed to the Principles we know that Lord 
Pembroke had shown “extraordinary favour and bounty .. . towards our 
Society,’ and, from Aph. 942, that he had approved a ‘‘harangue’”’ by Berkeley. 
This aphorism has been, I suggest, misunderstood by all the commentators. 
“Ye treatise” is in antithesis to ‘my harangue.” ‘P.’? is not Sir John 
Perciyal but Lord Pembroke, because ‘‘ ye treatise that grew up under his eye ” 
is not one of Berkeley’s books, but Locke’s Essay. Locke begins his dedication 
to Lord Pembroke with the words, ‘‘ This treatise which is grown up under 
your lordship’s eye,” 


[This article, with the accompanying photographic reproduction, was in the 
press before the publication of Bishop Berkeley by Hone and Rossi, who have 
reproduced the same photograph, by permission, opposite page 22 of that 
important work. ]} 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ASTHETICS. 


An Essay read before the Dublin University Metaphysical 
Society, November, 1930. 


THE subject of zsthetics is perhaps the most obscure of the 
philosophical studies, but it is one which we cannot afford 
to shirk, unless we are content to hand it over to the tender 
mercies of the sceptic or the psychologist or the psycho- 
analyst. In this case the validity of the esthetic experience 
will be abandoned, and the meaning of the beautiful will 
be lost or become more obscure than ever. 

On the one hand, to trace zsthetic enjoyment simply to 
some instinct or combination of instincts, or to juggle with 
some process of association of ideas, or to invent some 
mode of non-intellectual intuition, or to dwell merely on 
the pleasurableness of beautiful objects, is to make esthetics 
a purely subjective process; it will appear peculiar no doubt, 
and quite distinctive, and deserving of sympathetic study, 
just as much as the fondness of boys for white mice and 
stag beetles, but it will lose all interest and importance 
except for the psychologist. 

On the other hand, beauty cannot be regarded as a 
simple objective quality directly perceived by sense, like 
shape and colour; beauty eludes both the scrutiny of the 
scientist and, as far as we know, the perception of animals; 
this shows that beauty is not merely a matter of sensible 
perception; for the scientist is artificially and the animal 
naturally equipped with keener senses than the man of 
taste; and the man who is wanting in taste will surely be 
ill-advised if he seeks to cure his defect with a micro- 
scope, a pair of spectacles, or an ear trumpet. 
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Modern esthetic really dates from Kant, whose 
Analytic of the Beautiful won the hardly earned praise 
of Hegel as “the first rational word concerning the 
Beautiful.” Kant insists that beautiful objects are not 
merely one kind of pleasurable or agreeable objects, and 
esthetic appreciation is not just one more form of pleasure 
or emotion, which we may find in certain individuals and 
perhaps in all; it belongs, Kant holds, to man not as an 
individual physical organism but as a metaphysical being, 
claiming for his judgments the rational features of uni-, 
versality and necessity. 

Let us review briefly Kant’s teaching of these aspects 
of A&sthetic. 

Kant develops four moments, or aspects, in the zsthetic 
judgment; it is an individual judgment of sense dis- 
interested, universal and necessary, and based on an 
immediate recognition of the formal finality of the object 
to our cognitive faculties, 

When we say that the judgment is disinterested, we 
distinguish the beautiful at once from the agreeable, the 
useful, and from the morally good; we are not appreciating 
the object from our selfish point of view, but we feel that 
it is one which should please everyone; as rational beings, 
we are not thinking merely of the pleasures and pains of 
our own organisms; we lay aside our own private likes 
and dislikes, fancies, hobbies, and purposes, and we expect 
our pleasure, accordingly, to be shared by all—Hedonism 
and Utilitarianism have no place in Kant’s Aésthetics. We 
reject the theory, attributed by Xenophon to Socrates, 
which identifies the beautiful with the useful, and Hume’s 
more subtle suggestion that we are sympathising with 
someone else in their possession of something useful to 
them, though perhaps of no use to us; it is clear that the 
beautiful is quite distinct from the useful, and the utility 
of an object does not increase its beauty. We might 
perhaps reply to Hume that when we call Amaryllis 
beautiful, we are not merely saying in other words that 

-M2 
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her face is her fortune. The disinterestedness, then, of 
the esthetic delight distinguishes the beautiful from the 
agreeable and the useful; apart from the interests of 
anyone, the object is judged as delightful to all. The 
delightfulness, on the other hand, of the beautiful dis- 
tinguishes it at once for Kant from the morally good; 
for Kant is a moral purist, and for him what is morally 
good should indeed earn our respect, but can never give 
pleasure or be delightful. 

From a universal point of view, accordingly, the object 
is judged delightful, and we must find some ground for 
this pleasure or delight which we expect all to share. This 
cannot be found in our bodily constitution,—for one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,—but we must find it in 
the common mental constitution, which makes knowledge 
possible. Kant’s solution is to refer to the harmonious 
functioning of the imagination and understanding, which 
occurs, when certain objects are presented to our faculties 
of perception; they are then judged beautiful, as their 
cognition promotes the peculiar pleasure involved in the 
harmonious working of our mental faculties. As the 
cognitive faculties are the same in everyone, and are pre- 
sumably exercised by all in the same way with regard to 
the same objects, if our pleasure is really due to this source, 
we may expect everyone to share our delight when we 
cognise an object which lends itself to cognition; as we 
are relying, however, on feeling, no proof is possible that 
a particular object is beautiful. 

We have, then, universally valid judgments of sense, 
immediate judgments, where there is no guidance from 
thought, but where universal validity is claimed. The 
harmonious working of our mental faculties is really the 
hinge of the Kantian zsthetic judgment; all interests have 
been laid aside, and we do not want to use or to possess 
the object, but only to contemplate it; Kant carries the 
disinterestedness of the judgment so far as to reject any 
interest in the object even for its own sake; for no idea of 
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the object can be present to our minds in what is an 
immediate judgment of sense; we merely want to con- 
template its form, which is what makes it easy to ap- 
prehend; and we are quite indifferent as to what it is in 
itself, and even to its actual existence and presence to us; 
for we can indulge in esthetic contemplation by means of 
retrospection just as much as by actual perception; it might 
be suggested, indeed, that crowded museums might adopt 
the following traffic notice :—“Once seen, ‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever’; pass along, please, and you will find the 
exit door on the left.” = a 

Kant’s view of beauty as given in the Analytic of the 
Beautiful is subjective, and professedly so. It is not the 
object itself that is beautiful, and beauty is not a quality 
belonging to an object, but we find a thing to be beautiful, 
if it stimulates the imagination and understanding to har- 
monious activity without the use of conceptual thought. 

This is not the whole of Kant’s Analysis of the beautiful ; 
he adds a moment of modality; not only do we regard our 
pleasure as universal, one which can be shared by all, but 
it is one which ought to be shared by all. We put the 
object on a pedestal, and we demand that others should 
admire it with us, and we complain of their lack of taste, 
if they do not do so; we think that all ought to take up 
this disinterested attitude of appreciation in what can 
occasion a common pleasure. 

Kant’s account of the necessity implied in the zsthetic 
judgment is obscure. Granting that the harmonious 
activity of imagination and understanding gives rise to a 
common pleasure, why should we expect others to indulge 
in this kind of pleasure? The mere fact that it is share- 
able can hardly be regarded as a reason for demanding 
that others should share it with us. The mere fact that a 
book is constantly pressed on us as one which we really 
ought to read, for everyone likes it, is often taken as an 
opportunity for setting up our own private taste, and 
refusing to read it. Why, again, should there be any 
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obligation on John Smith to agree with Edwin Tudor 
Mocatta, in admiring an object which Edwin Tudor 
Mocatta calls beautiful? Why should John Smith deviate 
from his everyday utilitarian point of view, which tells 
him not to bother about any object which is of no cash 
value to him? Kant has forbidden him to take any in- 
terest in the object, whether practical, theoretical, or 
emotional, and orders him only to regard its form and the 
immediate pleasure arising from the happy relation of 
imagination and understanding. Granting that the pleasure 
is distinctive, and can be shared by all, why should anyone 
bother about it? Kant does not explain the modality of 
the judgment in his Analytic of the Beautiful, though we 
may look for his solution elsewhere. Just as the Moral 
Sense School of Ethics gave us a distinctive mode of judg- 
ment in their analysis of moral approbation, but failed to 
show the necessity of approving the morally good, and 
adopting the moral attitude of preferring good to evil, so 
Kant’s esthetic theory thus far distinguishes the esthetic 
attitude from the theoretical, the moral, and the practical, 
but does not explain its necessity; this is confirmed by 
Kant’s examples of the beautiful, as given in the Analytic; 
the essence of beauty residing in the form of the object 
as readily cognisable, we can only regard form or design, 
and must abstract from any ideas that we may have of it; 
the pure judgment of taste will then be typically exercised 
on such things as shells, designs on wall paper, simple 
harmonies, and other objects which have no significance; 
the beautiful will then become so empty that the man in 
the street may be excused if he passes it by, and the urgent 
modality of the esthete will only cause a smile. Kant 
recognises that we may mix the pure judgment of taste in 
the formal symmetry of the object with other considera- 
tions, such as its perfection measured by our concepts of 
physical and. moral perfection; in dealing with what he 
calls the Ideal of Beauty we have such a mixed judgment, 
where we do not merely contemplate the form of the 
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object, but its correspondence with an intellectual and moral 
form; he confines such appreciation to the human form, 
where we must look for an expression of the moral ideal 
appearing in the object before we can call it beautiful; 
this, however, is a mixed judgment, where we ally the 
beautiful with the good or our idea of perfection. 

Kant’s pure judgment of taste, the zsthetic judgment 
proper, seems to be concerned with formal symmetry; this 
occasions a feeling of pleasure due to the happy relation 
of imagination and understanding working on a form 
apart from any content, or subject-matter. Where we 
are so engaged, our faculties, as Kant says, are at play. 
We have here a satisfactory account of play, where we 
are free from all serious business, and busy ourselves simply 
with exercising our faculties in concert. Vacation, we may 
say, Should be like this, and not, as we are sometimes told, 
be merely a change of work; for there is a distinction 
between the seriousness, responsibility, and utility of work, 
and the holiday feeling when we are free from work, but 
can happily exercise our faculties. So far, so good. But 
can it be maintained that we have here the secret of the 
esthetic judgment? Can we identify taste with play? It 
is probable that few lovers of art would agree with this; 
there is more in esthetic pleasure than in the pleasure 
which accompanies play; no painter, however indifferent, 
would fail to be insulted if one called his painting a hobby 
or recreation; there is a lack of seriousness and significance 
about play, which prevents our applying the epithet of 
playful to the artist or man of taste. In this connection 
we may refer to Schiller’s well-known theory which allies 
the instinct of play with the instinct of imitating life, these 
two instincts being innate in all, and finding vent in art, 
when the practical necessities of life have been satisfied; 
we must reply that this distinction between art, which is 
joyous, playful, and imitative, and life, which is earnest 
and serious, will offend both those who believe that life 
without taste is not worth living, and also those who hold 
that art is joyous and at the same time earnest. 
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The question which we have to consider is whether and 
in what sense art and the things of beauty form part of the 
important and necessary things of life. The zsthetic judg- 
ment demands a necessity and respect which can hardly 
be conceded, if we are only concerned with formal symmetry 
and the meaningless play of our faculties with themselves. 
On the other hand, we have agreed that taste is free from the 
ordinary utilitarian interests of life, and hence Kant holds 
that it is disinterested, going so far as to say that it is 
free from all interest. Is it then to be completely un- 
interesting, and, if so, how can we justify the modality 
of the esthetic judgment? Kant insists that we cannot be 
directly interested in the beautiful object, but he admits that 
as social beings, who wish to share our pleasures, we will 
be indirectly interested in beauty, for the pleasure in the 
beautiful is one that can be shared; he dismisses this 
interest in society as empirical, and consequently irrelevant; 
the fondness for social gatherings is not universal or neces- 
sary, and would not apply, for example, to those whom 
we call hermits, and who are completely uninterested in 
other men’s pleasures. Hermits are, however, generally 
contemplative, or that at any rate is usually their excuse, 
and Kant goes on to consider what he calls the intellectual 
interest which may be associated with the beautiful, without 
in any way directly belonging to it; this so-called intellectual 
interest is really a hope that external nature should be 
found to realise the moral ideas which we fail to realise 
in ordinary life. Kant dismisses this interest also, as fail- 
ing to explain the modality of the «esthetic judgment; he 
remarks that this interest is exceptional, and confined to 
those who are already trained to the good, and he sadly 
says that most of those who lay claim to taste are not 
particularly attached to moral principles; furthermore, this 
intellectual interest only applies, at best, to external nature, 
and does not take works of human art into account. In 
fact, certain people may look at beauty in nature in this 
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way, but it is not the way of the Kantian esthetic judg- 
ment; beauty for Kant is not an objective quality; we find 
that certain objects of nature are adapted for cognition, but 
this is quite accidental so far as the objects are concerned; 
if beauty were a quality of the object, then the feeling of 
' freedom and play belonging to the judgment would be lost. 

We find Kant’s explanation of the necessity of the 
esthetic judgment in his treatment of art. Art, if it is 
not mere handicraft, must express something, and it is of 
vital interest that this should be expressed in concrete form. 
The function of art, Kant holds, is to give symbolic ex- 
pression to the ideas of reason, the ideas of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality, and all beauty, whether that of Nature or 
of art, may be regarded as symbolic of the morally good. 
The activity of the artist, by which he gives imaginative 
expression to the ideas of Reason, Kant still regards as 
play, for the artist is freely exercising his powers in self- 
expression, in expressing his inmost self, and this rests in 
the ideas of Reason, which otherwise would remain in our 
subconscious self. Beauty, then, is given a high sig- 
nificance and importance; but it still remains subjective for 
_ Kant; for he thinks that we put a meaning into objects, 
which is not there apart from art and taste, which follows 
the artist’s lead; the esthetic judgment remains dis- 
interested, for we are interested not in the object, but in 
seeing it as a symbol of ideas of Reason. Kant’s theory 
is admirable for its completeness and depth; starting with 
beauty as formal symmetry, he spreads over it a vision of. 
the ideas of Reason, giving it the greatest possible sig- 
nificance from his point of view. We will be content with 
this very rough outline of his theory, for we have a Com- 
mentary on Kant’s A¢sthetic, in Dr. Meredith’s edition of 
the Afsthetic Judgment, which is a model of what a 
commentary should be. Dr. Meredith, I believe, was the 
first to follow Kant’s tortuous course to its final con- 
clusions, treating Kant with a learning, sympathy, and 
discriminating insight which are rare indeed. Let us turn 
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for a moment to the limitations of Kant’s theory. Beauty, 
whether it is mere symmetry or symbolic of Ideas of 
Reason, he regards as subjective; beauty is a predicate 
which we put into things; beautiful objects carry a message 
which we are vitally interested to see expressed, but they 
are indifferent to it, for it belongs to us, not to things, 
The meaning which we see in beauty, we put into things 
ourselves, it does not belong to them by right; beauty is 
symbolic of moral ideals, and it is infinitely suggestive to 
us of our supersensible self; we can express our inmost 
selves in and through objects of nature, but nature apart 
from our esthetic interpretation has no soul or higher 
meaning—it is just the mechanical nature of the physicist 
and the chemist. Beauty may express the truth about our- 
selves, and reveal or at least suggest by means of symbols 
the Postulates of Practical Reason. But with Kant’s 
dualism between the self and nature, and his consequently 
subjective view of beauty, we cannot say that Beauty 
reveals the truth about reality. The subjectivity of beauty 
leaves its message in danger of being arbitrary and unreal, 
and condemned as a merely human interpretation in terms 
of what we wish to be true. 

Let us admit that the Ideas of Reason are eternal truths, 
and we will say with Hegel that Beauty is the appearance 
of the Truth in concrete form for perception, feeling, and 
imagination. From Plato downwards, idealists have recog- 
nised the objectivity of beauty, that in the beautiful object 
we perceive the ideal realised, the universal being taking 
perfect individual form; this vision of the universal, the 
perfect ideal abiding reality, is what we look for in the 
beautiful; ordinary perception shows us the spatio-temporal 
object, which we can analyse into its constituent elements, 
whose history we can trace, and which is subject to all the 
accidents of space and time. But the beautiful object 
appears to us not merely as individual but as universal, the 
type in which we can read the structural plan of reality; 
esthetic perception then grasps by imagination and. feeling 
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not merely a horse, or a primrose, or a man, but the 
universal essence which ordinary actual individuals, to use 
the Platonic phrase, imperfectly imitate. 

‘Esthetic perception is contemplative enjoyment; to see 
a thing not merely related by physical causation to other 
things, not to dwell merely on its form but to see it full of 
meaning, to which ordinary perception such as that of 
Peter Bell is blind. 

Aésthetic perception has a metaphysical root, and hence 
we must derive its necessity and absorbing interest; the 
proper attitude before the beautiful is reverence and 
wonder, a wonder which is essentially philosophic; like 
metaphysics, it is concerned with the universal and eternal, 
but it is a contemplative enjoyment, that does not endeavour 
to understand, but reveres and wonders. The metaphysical 
interest, as Plato and Aristotle and other idealists rightly 
hold, is the dominant and most compelling interest of 
rational beings. We needs must love the highest when we 
see it, and we must look for it whether by way of taste, 
philosophy, or religion. 

Poetry is full of this vision of the universal, of the 
ideal appearing in the concrete; we could all give quotations 
from Wordsworth or Tennyson showing that this is the 
theme that inspires them; but the same holds good of all 
art. 

For example, we all know that the portrait painter 
portrays the man as he is, not merely as he appears at a 
. particular moment; he reveals the hidden, springs of 
character, the working of ideal forces which are unknown 
perhaps to the man himself or his best friends, and which 
the painter himself may not be able to put into words. 
He does not merely tone down irregularities and blotches, 
and present a pleasing symmetrical outline; he does not 
aim, like the fashionable photographer, at giving a flattering 
but insignificant likeness. The painter, as Kant would say, 
by the free swing of his mental powers, can feel and express 
the character of his subject; we all to some extent possess 
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this power of immediately grasping the character of people 
and the significance of things ; children and dogs are popularly 
supposed to be experts at it; detective fiction presents us 
with examples of it, and Mr. Bailey’s Superintendent Bell, 
for instance, is never tired of telling us with awe-struck 
voice that Mr. Reginald Fortune feels men. The painter 
certainly seems to have this gift of immediate perception 
of what is of universal import, and expressing what he sees, 
The result may be libellous, but it is a real portrait, and, 
further, it is of universal significance, quite apart from 
the original subject; for we may view, what in ordinary 
life is hard to see, the working of ideals and the stress 
between character and circumstance; we may see, for 
example, the deceitfulness of the newly rich, the strife 
between pride and niggardliness, the joy of youth, the 
complacency of middle age, the dyspeptic despair of old 
age, beside the blessedness of the virtues. The painter, 
and the same may be said of the sculptor, reveals the spirit 
of the age, the working of the hidden forces of reality; 
whether the character or the subject or the artist is good 
or bad, if we have an adequate expression of life, we will 
call the picture beautiful; we may, of course, if we please, 
distinguish between the presentment of vice and that of 
virtue, and call the former ugly, but this would be a moral 
rather than an esthetic judgment; the picture of the so- 
called ugly man and that of the immoral man, if they are 
represented as they really are, as Kant says, as evils, may 
rightly be called beautiful. 

Art can express and taste can recognise the most solemn 
truths of life and reality. I need only mention the power 
of architecture and music to abase and to elevate the human 
spirit. They speak to us not merely of what is in ourselves, 
but of absolute Being; the musician and the poet are seers 
to lead us in feeling and imagination beyond the particular 
cares of daily life to the universal and abiding reality. 
Art critics may discuss forms and harmonies, but the 
philosopher will look for a message of eternal significance, 
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something that will bring home to him the unseen supersen- 
sible reality, and reassure him that life is not a mere chapter 
of accidents. In beauty of nature no less than in beauty 
of art, whether the way is that of the eye or the ear or 
the imagination, he will find, if he looks for it, the appro- 
priate calm of blest eternity. 


F. La T. GODFREY. 
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MS. 605 (E. 5. 13), in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a composite volume, containing several docu- 
ments in different hands, which must have been collected 
and bound together before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, because the blank pages are full of scribbled entries, 
with dates ranging from 1450 to 1486. One of these 
documents is a Latin-English Nominale, probably written 
late in the fourteenth, or early in the fifteenth, century; but 
several copyists’ errors prove that it is a copy of an earlier 
original. It is similar to some of the Vocabularies edited 
by Wright and Wiilcker, and is arranged according to 
subjects under thirteen heads : 


I. De Utensilibus Domorum 113 words. 
II. In Cellar. 82 
III. Camera 143 
VI. Utensilia Mulierum 32 

V. Coquina 139 
VI. In Androchiario 16 

. In Pistrino 43 
. In Orreo 93 
‘IX. In Stabulo 58 

X. In Bostari 19 

XI. Nomina Bestiarum 96 


XII. Nomina clericorum cum necessariis 
eis pertinentibus 76 


XIII. Ornamenta Ecclesie 83 


For convenience of reference the Latin words have 
been arranged alphabetically, and notes have been added, 
with parallels from similar sources. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Catholicon Fratris Iohannis Ianuensis de Balbis. 

Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies by Thomas 
Wright and R. P. Wiilcker (1884). 

Promptorium Parvulorum. Edited by A. Way (1843-— 
1865) and A. L. Mayhew (1908). The numbers 
refer to the columns of Mayhew’s edition, but the 
readings of Way have been sometimes preferred. 

Catholicon Anglicum. Edited by S. J. H. Herrtage 
(1882). 

A New English Dictionary (Oxford). 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 


A. 


AsLusio -nis, hec: swillinges V. 105. Jan. Abluvio 
mundatio sordium sec. Papiam. 

Acolicolis, hic, hec : indecl. idem est quod pincerna II. 5. 
ie. a caliculis. Jan. Acaliculis indecl. id est pincerna. 
PP. 44. Botlere pincerna, promus, propinator, acalicults. 

Accolitus -ti, hic: colette XIII. 29. WwW. 780. 18. hic 
acoletus, Angl. a colet. 681. 7. hic acolitus a colyte. 
PP. 91. Colyte accolitus, ceroferarwus. 

Acervus -vi, hic: mowe VIII. 54. 

Acetabulum, hoc: sawcer V. 60. 

Acuarium -rii, hoc: a nedill hous lV. 4. WW. 561. 14. 
an agulere. 659. 37. hec aguaria nedylhows. 724. 21. 
hoc acuare a nedylhows. CA. a nedylle howse: acuarium. 

Acupictor -toris, hic : a Browdster IV. 30. WW. 562. 2. 
a broderer. 

Acupirium, hoc a thoone III. 142. WW. 682. 19. Hoc 
acuperium, hic cos a wheston. PP. Whetstone acuperium, 
Cos. 

Acus acus -cui, hic: a nedill IV. 3. 

Acutela -le, hec: a filour III. 143. Steel for sharpening 
razors. PP. Fylowre, of barbowrs crafte acutecula, 
flarium (acutella Camb. MS.). CA. a filoure affilatorium. 

Adeps -epis, hec : idem est quod popa V. 6. 
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Adipatum -ti, hoc: a brewise V. 88. WW. 562. 8, 
browes. 661. 10. and 740. 24. browys. PP. Browesse, 
fatte mete adipatum. CA. Browes adipatum. NED, 
s. v. Brewis, Browis, Brose. 

Aggregarius (canis) a curre doge XI. 47. WW. 
699. 17. a scheperd dog. CA. a scheperde doge aggre- 
garius. 

Agnellus -li, hic: idem est quod agnus XI. 72. 

Agnus -ni, hic: a lambe XI. 72, 

Alabrum -bri, hoc: a reele IV. 16. WW. 562. 29; 
695. 33. a relle 704. 20. a rele. PP. Rele, wommanys 
Instrumente alabrum. Jan. illud in quo fila vertuntur, 
Unde quidam: Vertitur hoc alabro quicquid nec femina 
fuso. et nota quod filum a colo ducitur in fusum, de fuso 
in alabrum, hinc in girgillum, deinde in glomicellum, hinc in 
pannum postea in telam. 

Alexandrinum, hoc: a gingebrede V. 115. 

Alleata -te, hec : a garlike sauce V. 97. 

Altare -taris, hoc: a. auter XIII. 71. 

Alueolum, hoc: idem est quod armariolum II. 46. 

Alueus -vei, hic: a troughe II. 47. V. 38. a knedinge 
trough VII. 28. 

Ambo -nis, hic: a lettrone XII. 46. A lectern. WwW. 
648. 27. letrune 757. 2. a leyterne. CA. a Lettron ambo, 
discus, lectrinum, arcistria. 

Amphora -re, hec: @ tancard II. 31. 

Ampulla -le, hec: 1s a vessell of glasse thatt oile and 
creem are made inne XIII. 68. 

Anabatrum -ri, hoc: a quirteyn I. 3. PP. 128. 129. 
docere of an halle dorsorium, auleum . . . Dorcere 
anabatrum. CA. a Curtyn anabatrum, ansa, curtina. Jan. 
anabatrum cortina. 

Ancile -lis, hoc : idem est quod parma III. 104. 

Andena -ne an awndirne I. 38. NED. s.v. Andiron. 
Du Cange s.v. Andena. 

Androchiarium, hoc: a deyry VI. 1. WW. 793. 28. 
androchiatorium a deyry. 793. 3. hec androchia a deyry. 
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692. 40. a dayre. PP. 23. Deyry androchianum, vaccaria, 
androchiarium. CA. a Derye androchiarium, bestiarium, 
genetheum., 

Androchiarius, hic: a dayere VI. 3. 

Anglipharius, hic: a@ steynore IV. 32. leg. anagly- 
pharius. 

Annisum -si, hoc: annyse V. 108. 

Ansa -se, hec : an nere of a cann or of a potte. II. 30. 
a starte of a pott V. 48. PP. Stele, or sterte of a vessel 
ansa. Sterte, of a handylle of a vessel ansa. CA. Sterte 
manutentum. 

Antela -le, hec: a paitrell IX. 35. WW. 628. 8. pay- 
trelle. 665. 36. paytrylle. 727.42. a pettrylle. PP. 331. 
Peytrel of horsis harneys antela. 

Antepera -re, hec: a screen I. 17. WW. 564. 24; 
657. 17; 777. 6. antipera a screne. CA. a Screne antipera. 
Antistes -tis, hic: idem est quod pontifex XIII. 22. 

Anulus -li, hic: @ ringe III. 124. 

Aper -pri, hic: a boore XI. 57. 

Aper silvestris, hic: a wildboore XI. 56. 

Aplauda -de, hec: a gauutell V. 96. WW. 789. 12. a 
cawdelle. NED. s.v. Caudle. 

Apoteca -ce, hec: a shoppe I. 95. 

Appendicium -cii, hoc : a pentysse 1.92. WwW. 730, 25. 
apendicium a pentys. PP. 332. Pentyse of an howse ende 
appendicium, imbulus, appendix. NED. s.v. Penthouse. 

Aquebaiulus -li, hic: a@ haly water clerke XIII. 49. 
WW. 565, 3; 697, 24. PP. 212. Haly water berere aque- 
baiulus. 

Aquestatorium, hoc: a haly water fatt XIII. 60. 

Ara -re, hec: idem est quod altare XIII. 72. 

Archa -che, hec: a narke III. 57. 

Archidiaconus, hic: a archedecone XIII. 24. 

Archiepiscopus -pi, hic: a archebisshope XIII. 19. 

Archilevita -te, hic: idem est quod archidiaconus 
XIII. 25. 


Archimandrita, hic, hec: a maistirsheperd XI. 70. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XXI. N 
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Archipresul -lis, hic: idem est quod archiepiscopus 
XIII. 20. 

Arconius -nii, hic: a stakke VIII. 55. Jan. Archonium 
dicitur acervus manipulorum vel aliarum rerum. WW. 
725. 32. hic arcomus (leg. arconius) a haystak. 565. 17. 
archonizo to moweye archonistus a mowyer. PP. 464, 
stakkyn arconiso. CA. a mughe archonius to mughe hay 
archoniare, archonizere a mugher of hay archonizator. 

Arculus -li, hic: a sadillbowe IX. 54. WW. 565. 25. 
the arsyon of a sadelle. 

Arculus sartinus, hic: fillbowe V. 67. 

Arcus -cus -cui, hic: a arche I. 111. 

Argumentum -ti, hoc: a argument XII. 18. 

Aries -tis, hic: a weddir XI. 62. 

Arista -te, hec: a nawne VIII. 81. WW. 725. 33. 4 
nawn. CA. an awn of corne arista. 

Arma: In plurali numero hec arma -orum armour 
III. 102. 

Armamentum -ti, hoc: a takill as of a shippe X. 19. 

Armariolum -li, hoc: an (aumbree) almarye II. 45. 

Armentum -ti, hoc: a drove of neete X. 18. 

Ars artis, hec: arte XII. 13. 

Artocapus -pi, hic: @ simnel VII. 24. WwW. 739. 39. 
artocapus a symnylle 565. 43. artocopus a symynel 658. 1; 
788. 29. symnelle 725. 20. a symnylle. PP. 410. Symnel 
bred artocopus. 

Artocria -crie, hec: @ wastell VII. 23. apréxpeag, WW. 
565. 44. a tart. 741. 14. a pye. PP. 80. Cesekake ... 
artocria. 335. Pye, pasty artocrea. NED. s.v. Wastel: 
bread made of the finest flour. 

Arundo -nis, hic: a rede I. 102. 

Ascarida -de, hec: a sheplous XI. 68. WW. 706. 29. 
a scheplows. 565. 47; 767. 4. a teke. PP. 396. Schepys 
lows pego, ascarida. 482. Tyke, wyrme ascarabia, 
ascarida, 

Ascia -cie, hec: a chippe V. 128. 

Asinus -ni, hic: a@ asse IX. 14. 
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Assidella -e, hec: idem est quod stipodium I. 15. Jan. 
Mensa iuxta quam sedemus et derivatur ab assideo. WW. 
566. 15. assidela @ table dormant. PP.» Syde borde, or 
tabyl assidella. CA. a burde dormande assidella. a syde 
burde assidella. a tabyldormande assideila, tabella fixa, 
stipadium. 

Ater -tra -trum: blake or smogge V. 123. NED. s.v. 
smuggy. 

Atrium -ii, hoc: idem est quod aula I. 2. 

Aula -e, hec: a hall I. 1. 

Aurificium -cii, hoc: a nerepike III. 67. erepike III. 
113. CA. an erepyke aurifricium, aurifodium. 

Avena -ne, hec: otys VIII. 66. 

Axis -is, hic: @ axiltree VIII. 12. 


B. 


Bachalarius -rii, hic: a bacheler XII. 7. 

Baco -conis, hic: a bacon V. 119. 

Baculus -li, hic: a staffe I. 66. 

Balductum, hoc: a possenett V. 117. Jan. Balducta 
dicitur lac pressum a sero scilicet mutata, et dicitur 
balducta quasi valde ducta, quia valde ducta est et pressa. 
WW. 789. 33. hoc balductum a poset. 567. 21. balducta 
a crudde, item dicitur Anglice poshet. 625. 36. balducta 
poshoote. 793. 15. a crud or a posset. PP. 343. Posset 
balducta. There seems to be some confusion here between 
balductum @ posset and urceolus a posnet q.v. 

Baltheus -thei, hic: a kynges belt III. 51. 

Baptisma -tis, hoc: a cristyndom XIII. 62. 

Barusia -sie, hec: a bare hide IX. 39. WW. 567. 37. 
@ barhyde. 

Basilica -ce, hec: idem est quod ecclesia XIII. 2. 

Basseris -dis, hec: a milche cow X. 8. PP. 289, mylch 
cow bassaris vel vacca mulsaria.. Jan. Bassaris . . . sunt 
bassarides vacce mulsarie etuberes. Pers. I. 100. et raptum 

N2 
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vitulo caput ablatura superbo Bassaris. This is perhaps 
due to a misunderstanding of Schol. Pers. I. 101 : Bassarides 
omnes bacchae dictae sunt, where bacchae may have been 
misread vaccae. 

Batillus -li, hic: a pekee VIII. 38. A peck. CA. a peke 
batillus, quarta. 

Batillus a clapir in a bell VIII. 39. WW. 567. 39. 4 
belle clapere vel a swyngell. 649. 33. clapyre. 755. 41. 
a clapyr. 

Batus -ti, hic: secundum quosdam a stryke VIII. 37. 
WW. 567. 42. Batus, Anglice a bushell vel secundum alios 
trium modiorum, Anglice a pecke. PP. 441. Streeke of a 
measure as of a buschelle or other lyke hostorium. NED, 
s.v. Strike 4. 

Bidens -tis, hic hec: a shep of twosher, item a mattoke 
or a mukrake or a wallingforke XI. 65. WW. 726. 29. 4 
mattok. NED. s.v. Two-shear. 

Biga -ge, hec: a carte VIII. 2. 

Birrus -ri, hic: a skirte III. 44. Jan. Birrum -ri: 
grossum vestimentum, et dicitur a Greco, nam _ birrum 
Greci librum. WW. 568. 18. Birrus vel Birrum id est 
grossum vestimentum, Anglice a dudde. PP. Duddyd 
cloth amphibalus, birrus. Faldynge clothe falinga, amphi- 
balus, birrus. 

Bladum -di, hoc: a green corn VIII. 64. 

Bolus -li, hic: a morsell of brede II. 81. 

Bombicenium, hoc: a jakke III. 40. WW. 655. 28. 
hoc bombacilium cowrteby. 568. 29. bombicinum a jakke, 
782. 33. hec bombecina a acton. 629. 34. bumbicinium 
kotyn or pakclothe. PP. Cotune bombicinium. NED. 
s.v. Jack: a sleeveless tunic or jacket. 

Bos bovis, hic hec: a oxe or a cow X. 3. 

Boscus -ci, hic: wood I. 25. 

Bostar -taris, hoc: a neete hous X. 1. Jan. Bostar: 
bos componitur cum sto stas et dicitur hoc bostar -staris, 
penult. product. locus ubi boves stant sive stabulum, 
WW. 804. 5. a schepyn. 727. 2. hoc bostare a noxhows. 
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PP. 306. Neet howse bostar. 432. Stal of beestys 
stondynge bostar, presepe, presepium, bucetum. CA. a 
stalle for horse or bestis presepe, bostar. 

Boviculus -li, hic: a steere X.4. WW. 637. 27. bullok. 
669. 9. styrk. 

Bracce braccarum, hee: a breeke III. 62. 

Brasium -sii, hoc: a malte VII. 32. WW. 568. 42; 
808. 6. malt. 625, 27; 662. 36. malte. PP. 280. Malt 
braseum. 

Brodium -dii, hoc: a broth V. 87. WW. 569. 6; 
661. 6; 789. 22. PP. Brothe -brodium (bredium), 
liquamen. CA. a broth brodium, muria est piscium. 

Bubalum -li: a bulringe, or a place where beeres are 
batid XI. 6. 

Bucella -le, hec : idem est quod bolus II. 82. 

Bucula -le, hec: a haifayr X. 5. 

Burbilia -orum, in plurali numero, hec: Anglice the 
noumbles of a dere V. 93. Du C. s.v. Burbalia. WW. 
569. 20. Burbilium, Anglice nombles. 678. 15. hoc bur- 


burium owmlys. 751. 20. hoc burbulum, Anglice a wmb- 
lye. PP. Nowmelys of a beast Jn plurali burbalia vel 
burbia. CA. the nownbils of a dere burbilia, pepinum. 
Bursa -se, hec: a purse III. 60. a@ purce III. 110. 
Butimen -nis, hoc: a tarre XI. 85. (leg. bitumen). 
Butirale, hoc: a buttir coppe VI. 16. 
Butirum -ri, hoc: buttir VI. 15. 


C. 


Caballus -li, hic: a carte hors IX. 24. 

Cacabus -bi, hic: a cawdron V. 20. 

Cadus -di, hic: a barell II. 32. 

Calamus -mi, hic: @ squyll or a pen XII. 31. 

Calathus -thi, hic: a panyare II. 48. PP. Basket or 
paniere calathus. Panyare calathus. 
_ Calcar -aris, hoc: a spore III. 96. a@ spoore IX. 43. 

Calciamentum, hoc: a hose and shone III. 84. 
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Calcipedium, hoc: a chasbye III. 88. Du C. s.v. Cal 
cipedia and Calopedia. The second ‘c’ is probably due to 
the influence of calciamentum; the word is probably 
borrowed from the Greek «adorddiov; cf, xadowidda 
Theocr. 25. 103. Jan. Calopodium: calon componityr 
cum podium quod est baculus quo terre innitimur, vel cum 
pos quod est pes, et dicitur hoc calopodium, id est baculus 
ligneus vel pes ligneus. WW. 569. 40. Calopodium tapyn 
(? patyn). PP. 329. Pateyne, fote up berynge calopodium, 
ferripodium. 437. Stylte calepodium, lignipodium. CA.a 
patan calopodium, lignipes, lignipedum. a stylte calo- 
podium. 

Calefactorium -rii, hoc: @ chavfur I, 37, 

Caliga -ge, hec: a hose III. 83. 

Calix -cis, hic: @ chalisse XIII. 81. 

Callus -li, hic: the soorde of bacon V. 103, 121, PP. 
445. Swarde or sworde of flesche coriana. NED. s.v. 
Sward : the rind of pork or bacon, 

Camelus -li, hic: @ camell IX. 18. 

Camera -re, hec: a chaumbur III. 1. 

Camerarius -rii, hic: @ chaumburleyn III. 6. 

Caminus -ni, hie: Anglice a chimnay I. 18. 

Camisia -e, hec: a sarke III, 65. 

Canabum -bi, hoc: a hempe IV. 11. 

Cancellacio, hee; a forfendinge XII. 74. 

Cancellarius -rii, hic: @ chawnceier 223II. 42, 

Cancellus -li, hic: a chauncell XIII. 9. 

Candela -le, hec: a canndell I. 57. 

Candelabrum, hoc: a candellstike I. 56. 

Canis -nis, hic hec; a dogge XI. 41, 

Cantabrum -bri, hoc: a clensinge siffe II. 23. VII. 43. 
This seems to be an error: Jan, Cantabrum -bri: purga- 
mentum frumenti vel farine, vel cibus caninus quo canes 
pascuntur, PP. 48. Bren or bryn or palay cantabrum, 
furfur. 84. Cyve for corne clensynge cribrum, cribellum. 
Cyvedys, mele or bryn furfur, cantabrum. 326. Payly or 
brynne cantabrum. 423. Soos, howndis mete cantabrum. 
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CA. Bran cantabrum, furfur. Gloss. III, 314, 9, mwuripa 
cantabrum. 

Cantaria -rie, hec: a chaunterye XIII. 10. CA, a 
chawntry cantaria. 

Canterius -rii, hic: a geldinge IX. 22. 

Canterus -ri, hic: a nale boli il. 14. A bowl for ale. 
Jan. Cantarus : quoddam vas vinarium. 

Canticum, hoc: idem est quod cantus XIII, 55, 

Cantor -ris, hic: a chaunter XIII. 37. 

Cantus -tus, hic: @ songe XIII. 54, 

Cantus -ti, hic: a felowe of the cart VIII. 21. xavOd¢. 
WW. 727. 29. a felowe. 811. 24. a felow. 

Canonicus -ci, hic: @ chanone XIII. 36. 

Capella -e, hec: a chapell XIII. 8. 

Caper -pri, hic: a gote XI. 39. goote 58. 

Capistrum -tri, hoc: a haltre VIII. 32. 

Capitium -tii, hoc: a hodde III. 68. 

Cappa- pe, hec: a cappinge of a flaile VIII. 29, WW. 
570. 28. the cappe of a fleyle. CA. a cappe of a flaylle 
cappa. s.v. Flayle: Tres tribult partes, manutentum, cappa, 
flagellum: Manutentum a hande staffe, cappa a cape, 
flagellum a swevylle, NED. s.v. Cap 12. The band of 
leather in a flail, through which the middle band passes. 
Cf. Capling. 

Capra -pre, hec: a shegote XI. 59, 

Capreola -le, hec: a roo doo XI. 38. 

Capreolus -li, hic: a roobuke XI. 37. 

Caprona -ne, hec: idem est quod iuba IX. 26. 

Capulus -li, hic: a swerd hilte III. 107. 

Carbo -bonis, hic: a cole V. 127, 

Cardinalis -lis, hic: a cardinall XIII. 17, 

Cardo -dinis, hic: a thresswold I. 89. 

Carecta -te, hec: idem est quod biga VIII, 3. WwW. 
811. 15. a@ carte, Du C, s.v. Carrecta. 

Carectarius, hic: a carter VIII. 20. 

Carnicutium, hoc: a carcas V. 44. 

Carpina -ne, hec: a carde IV, 24. WW. 692. 32. Hee 
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carpetrix a carder. PP. Carde, womanys instrument 
cardus, discerpiculum, carpina. carde makare cardificator 
(cardifactor) carpinarius. CA. a carde cardus, carptarium, 
a carde maker carptrix. 

Cartabulum, hoc: idem est quod inactorium (common 
pinfold) XI. 76. leg, catabulum. PP. 227. Hovel for 
swyn or odyr bestys catabulum (cartabulum). 401. 
Schudde, howle or swyncote catabulum. CA. a pynfolde 
catabulum, tescula, inclusorium. 

Cartallum -li, hoc: idem est quod corbes, or a panyare 
V. 69. WW. 200. 7. cartallus, fiscella windel (A. S.= 
basket). 123. 11. cistella vel cartallum windel cf. 336. 10. 
204. 28. cistella, capsilla, cartellum taenel (A.S.). PP. 
Crelle, baskette or leepe cartallus, sporta. _Hampyr canis- 
trum, cartallus. Tenele or creele cartallus. Deut. 
XXVI. 2. Tolles de cunctis frugibus tuis primitias et 
pones in cartallo. 

Cassidile -lis, hoc: a pawtenar III. 112. WW. 11. 22; 
283. 8; 362. 34. Anglo-Saxon pung (i.e., purse). PP. 
Gypcere cassidile. Pawtenere cassidile. Tobit VIII. 2. 
Protulit de cassidile suo partem iecoris. Jan. Cassidilis 
fe.ge. et hoc cassidile -lis neu. gen. dicitur sacculus, pera, 
Sarciperium, ficatium, marsupium, moculus, loculus, cru- 
mena secundum Hugutionem. Papias etiam dicit Cassidilis 
pera pastoralis et producit penult. Thob. (Mat. Vind. 
cap. viit) Cassidili profert auxiliare iecur, et corripit penult. 
hic, sed hoc accidit causa metri. Quidam tamen legunt 
ibi cassiduli per u in Thobia viii ca. ubi dicitur Protulit 
de cassiduli suo partem iecoris, et ita invenitur in antiquis 
bibliis, et hoc vult Hug. et Papias. Quedam tamen biblie 
nove habent de cassidili suo et corripit penult. et declinatur 
cassidilis -lis. Quidam legunt ibi cassilidi suo declinantes 
cassile -lidis et corripit penult sive li. Quidam etiam 
dicunt quod cassidile dicitur pera aucupis in modum 
reticuli facta in qua ponit aves quas in casse id est in reti 
capit; et dicitur cassidile quia quicquid capitur in casse 
sedet inclusum in cassidilibus vel dicitur quasi cassis sedile, 
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quia breve est sedile, id est fundus cassis et simili modo 
reticulatum. Neckam Corr. Prom. De cassilidi suo: 
Scito quod multos codices reperies hic corruptos. Quidam 
enim codices habent cassidile, sed hec perversa litterarum 
ordinatio ex vitio scribentium sumpsit originem. Quidam 
autem, qui in oculis suis scioli sunt, dicunt capsidili. Scirem 
tamen dicere si vellem quod dictio composita est ex capsa 
et sedile. Magistri autem Parisienses dicunt cassilide. 
Est autem cassilis -dis reticulum quod deferunt secum qui 
venationi aeree indulgent et in eo reponuntur avicule capte. 
Dicitur igitur cassilis a casse; sicut enim hec cassis-dis est 
.galea, ita hic cassis est rete, unde Ovidius (AA. II. 2). 
Decidit in casses preda petita meos. NED. s.v. Pautener : 
a small bag, a wallet, scrip, purse. 

Castellum, hoc: a castell I. 108. 

Castor -toris, hic: a brokke XI. 12. 

Castrum -tri, hoc: a castell or an noste or a cumpany 
I. 107. 

Catasta -te, hec: idem est quod craticula, or a rakke 
V.19. Jan. Catasta est pene genus eculeo simile, vel lectus 
ferreus. 

Catacuminus -ni, hic: childe with oute cristisdome 
XIII. 64. 

Catellus -li, hic: idem est quod catulus XI. 55. 

Catina -e, hec: a godarde II. 75. Generally catinus or 
catinum. Isid. XX. 6. 5. Catinum vas fictile, quod melius 
neutro dicitur quam masculino. The fem. form is found 
also Gloss. I]. 407. mevaxcov catina. NED. s.v. Goddard : 
a drinking-cup or goblet. 

Catinum, hoc: idem est quod catinus V. 62. 

Catinus -ni, hic: a chargeour V. 61. 

Catthedra -e, hec: a chaier I. 6. 

Catulus -li, hic: a whelpe XI. 54. 

Catus -ti, hic: a catt XI. 22. 

Cauda -de, hec: a taile or a doke IX. 40. 

Caudale -lis, hoc : a tailroope IX. 47. corrected in MS. 
from caudela -le. CA. a taylbande caudile, subtela. 
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Caula -le, hee: idem est quod ovile X1. 74. 

Caula -le, hec: a oxe bose, or a stall X. 13. WW. 
729. 32. hoc boster a bese, 730. 32, hec caula schepcot. 
813. 14. a fold. PP, 167. Folde of schepe ovile, caula, 
395, Schepecote caula, barcare. 35, Boce or boos, netis 
stalle bostar, bucetum, presepe, CA. a buse for a noxe 
bocetum. NED. s.v. Boose: a stall for a cow. 

Caulis -lis, hec: a calstokkes V. 81, The word fora 
calstok in PP., WW,, and CA. is maguderis. NED. sv. 
Castock. 

Caupo -ponis, hic: a tauerner II. 6. 

Caupona -e, hee: idem est quod taberna II. 3. 

Caupona -e, hec: a tauernerswife II, 7, 

Cauterium -rii, hoc: a brond irne XI. 88. 

Cauea -a, hec: a crevis I. 98. 

Cauilla -le, hec: @ pynne I. 90, VIII. 13. WW, 
571. 26; 778. 19, a pyn. 667. 25. pynne. 727. 30. a nayle 
or a pyn. PP. 331. Pegge or pyn of tymbyre cavilla. 
336. Pyn of tymbyr cavilla. CA. Peg cavilla. 

Celia -lie, hec: newe ale Il. 21. newe ale in the cornes 
VII. 37. WW. 281. 26. celia ealo. 658. 28. selia ale. 
772. 17, selea stale ale. PP, 9. Ale whyl hit ys new selea. 
191. Gyle of nw ale celium, celia. 310. nev ale celia. 
Isid. XX. iii. 18. Caelia a calefaciendo appellata; est enim 
potio ex suco tritici per artem confecta, Suscitatur enim 
igne illa vis germinis madefactae frugis ac deinde siccatur 
et post in farinam redacta molli suco admiscitur, quo fer- 
mentato sapor austeritatis et calor ebrietatis adicitur 
Du C. s.v. Celia. 

Celimeta -te, hec: an ale poll II. 22. Cf. selimeta 
VII. 38. 

Cella -le, hec: a cell or a litell chaumbur III. 5, 

Ceromellum, hoc: woorte VII. 33. WW. 573. 6. 
ciromellum wort. 772. 2. hoc idromellum, Anglice wurte; 
hoc ciromellum, Anglice growt#e ; 808. 13. growte. PP. 534. 
Worte for ale makyng ciromellum. Cf. granomellum. 

Cerva -ve, hec: a hynde XI, 32. 
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Cervula -le, hec; a hinde calfe XI. 34. 

Cervulus -li, hic ; @ stage of a harte XI. 33. 

Cervus -vi, hic: @ harte XI. 31. 

Cesterna -e, hec: a cestern II. 26. 

Cesticulus -li, hic: @ weese of stree VIII. 45. Jan. s.v. 
Cestus. Unde videtur dici cesticulus -li, circulus in capite 
cum aliquid portatur, Levins Manip. 203. A wayse 
cirrus, cesticulus. Baret: a wase or wreath to be laid 
under the vessel that is borne upon the head, as women use, 
a wispe cesticulus. 

Ceruida -de, hec: a tappestaffe VII. 39. WwW. 572. 13. 
ceruida a tapstaf. 

Chamus -mi, hic: a barnaclee IX. 55. Prov. XXVI. 3. 
Flagellum equo et camus asino et virga in dorso impru- 
dentium. WW. 572. 19. a bernake. PP. 31. Bernak for 
horse chamus. CA.abarnakylle camus. a byrnacle camus. 
NED. s.v. Barnacle. 

Cheruca -ce, hec: @ faane or a wedir koc I. 91. 
WW. 722. 11. a wedyrcoke. 572. 21. cherucus a fane. 
805. 10. hic cherucus a fanne. PP. 153. Fane of stepylle 
or other lyke cherucus, ventilogium. CA. a fayne of a 
schipe cheruchus. a weddyr coke campanum, ventilogium, 
cheruchus. 

Chorus -ri, hic: a cramoke VIII. 33. Cramoke 
(NED. s.v. Cramocke) is said to be a corruption of cam- 
mock, a crooked stick; but the connection with chorus is 
not clear. est quedam mensura VIII. 34. a northwest 
winde VIII. 35. a companye VIII, 36. a quere XIII. 51. 
Cf. Joh. de Garlandia Synonima: 


Est mensura corus, ventus corus, chorus agmen 
Ac instrumentum, fitque chorea chorus. 


Ciclas -cladis, hec: idem est quod mantellus III. 37. 
Jan. Quoddam genus pallii circumtextum et continens 
multos intertextos . . . genus vestis a rotunditate dicta, 
sursum stricta, deorsum ampla. 
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Cimbra -bre, hec: a kirne VI. 6. PP. 82. Cherne 
cumbia, cimbia. CA. a kyrne cimba, fiscina. 

Cimea -e, hec: a nape XI. 7. leg. simia. 

Cingulum -li, hoc: idem est quod zona III. 50. 

Cinflo -nis, hic: a scolion V. 11. PP. Askfyse ciniflo. 

Cipharius, hic: @ copp maker II. 76. 

Ciphata -te, hec: a copp full II. 77. V. 64. 

Ciphus -i, hic: a coppe II. 8. 

Cironomon -ontis idem est quod dapicida I. 32. 
xepovonwv. luv. V. 120: 

Structorem interea, ne qua indignatio desit 
Saltantem spectes et chironomunta volanti 
Cultello. 
WW. 623. 10. a keruere. 629. 8. karvere. PP. 247. 
Kervare before a lorde escarius, cironomon. CA. a kerver 
sculptor lapidum vel lignorum, cironomon ciborum est 
coram domino suo. 

Cista -te, hec: a kiste III. 56. 

Cistella -le, hec : a forser III. 58. PP. Foorcere cistella, 
teca, clitella, scrinium, forcerium. Florio: Forziere: a 
chest, a forcet, a coffin, a casket, a cabinet. 

Cisternula -e, hec: a stande II. 27. NED. s.v. Stand: 
an open tub. 

Clava -e, hec: a mase thatt is born be forn a meyre 
I. 83. 

Claviger -ri, hic: a key berare XIII. 32. 

Clavicula -e, hec: a takett I. 88. CA. a tacket clavi- 
culus. NED. s.v. Tacket: a nail. 

Clavis -vis, hec: a keye I. 81. 

Clavus -vi, hic: a nayle I. 82. 

Clericus -ci, hic: a clerke XII. 2. 

Clerus -ri, hic: a clargye XII. 1. 

Clibanus -ni, hic: a ovyne VII. 19. 

Clipsedra -e, hec: a spigott or a fausett II. 16. Jan. 
Clepsedra : id est ducillus qui obdit foramen dolii quia per 
illum quis furatur liquorem . . . Item clepsedra dicitur 
quoddam instrumentum quod immittitur in dolium per 
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foramen superius causa furandi vinum. WW. 573. 30. a 
spyket. 724. 10. hec clipsidra a spygoite. 

Clitorium -rii, hoc: a clekett I. 85. a clekitte III. 82. 
WW. 573. 32. a clyket. 733. 30. a clekyt. PP. Clyket 
clitorium. Lach or snek pessulum, clitortum. CA. a 
clekett clavis. NED. s.v. Clicket: the latch of a gate or 
door. 

Cloaca -ce, hec: idem est quod latrina III, 141. 

Coactum -ti, hoc: a creeme VI. 9. Isid. XX. ii. 35. 
Quactum, quasi coactum, quasi coagulatum; accepta enim 
secum alia specie coagulat. WW. 661. 15; 666. 15. reme. 
PP. 100. Creeme of mylk guaccum. 

Coagulum, hoc: a crudde V. 118; VI. 8. 

Coclea -e, hec: a torn grece 1.52. i.e., a winding stair- 
case. 

Coclear -aris, hoc: @ spone II. 43. 

Cocus -ci, hic: a cooke V. 3. 

Codex -decis, hic: idem est quod liber XII. 41. 

Cofinus -ni, hic: a coueracle II]. 13. WwW. 659. 10. 
hic cophinus hampere. 

Colligamen -nis, hoc: the medill band VIII. 30. i.e., 
of a flail; cf. cappa. 

Colum -li, hoc: a haresiffe V. 46. 

Columpna, hec: a piler I. 110. 

Colus -li, hic: a rokke IV. 5. WW. 668. 35; 695. 31. 
roke. 627. 37. dystafe. PP. Roke of spynnynge colus, 
roca. CA. a rokke or a distafe colus. 

Colustrum -tri, hoc: a besteninge VI. 10. 

Comensalis -lis, hic hec: a metefelowe I. 45. 

Compes -pedis, hec: a ffettir IX. 57. 

Conclave, -vis, hoc: a pryvey chaumbur III. 4. 

Condimentum, -ti, hoc: @ sawce V. 98. 

Conditorium, hoc: a saltinge trough V. 37. 

Conspicium -cii, hoc: a tote hole I. 113. NED. s.v. 
Toot, Toot-hole, Toot-hill. 

Consul -lis, hic hec: @ councelour XIII. 18. 
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Contus -ti, hic: a postike V. 51. i.e, potstick. WW, 
575. 17. a potstykke. 626. 16. crokstyke. 724. 24. a 
postyke. PP. 343. Pottspone or ladyl contus, coclear, 
CA. a potte styk contus, contulus. NED. s.v. Potstick. 

Conuitaneus -ii, hic: a neghbur I. 46. 

Cophinus -ni, hic: a skeppe VIII. 51. 

Coquina, hec: a kechine V. 1. 

Corbes -bis, hic: a baskit mad of ;arde II. 49. a 
baskett V. 68. 

Corbio -onis, hic: a baskett maker II. 50. WW. 
686. 36. a panzermaker. PP. skeppmakere. Jan. Ille qui 
facit vel vendit vel portat corbes. 

Coriana -e, hec: idem est quod hic callus V. 104. 

Cornetum -ti, hoc: a tipett III]. 69. Du C. sw, 
Corneta. 

Cornu, hoc: indecl. in singulari: a horn X. 11. 

Cornutum -ti, hoc: inkhorne, XII. 35. 

Corporale -lis, hoc: a corporaxe XIII. 74. CA. a cor- 
porax corporale. NED. s.v. Corporas, Corporal. 

Corporarium -rii, hoc: a corporax case XIII. 75. 

Corrigea -e, hec: a lachette III. 91. 

Cos cotis, hec: a wheston V. 52. 

Crater -ris, hic: a peese 11.9. WW. 771. 22. a pese. 
PP. 99. Cowpe or pece crater. 330. Pece, cup pecia, crater, 
cratera, patera, albinus. NED. s.v. Pece: a cup, a drinking 
vessel. 

Cratera -e, hec: idem est quod crater II. 10. 

Crates -tis, hec: a hirdill XI. 77. a girdyrne V. 17. 

Craticula, hec: a gredirn V. 18. 

Crassitudo -nis, hec: idem est quod popa V. 8. 

Creagra -gre, hec: a fflesshooke V. 31. 

Crepido -dinis, hec: a brinke V. 47. 

Cribrum -bri, hoc: a siffe VIII. 47. 

Crisma -tis, hoc: a creeme XIII. 67. 

Crismale -lis, hoc: a crisome cloth XIII. 70. 

Crismatorium -rii, hoc: a crismatorye XIII. 69. 

Crocus -ci, hic: a safron V. 113. 
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Crota -te, hec: a frenge III. 115. 

Crusta -te, hec: a cloute of a panne V. 138. CA.a 
clowte of yrne crusta, crusta ferrea, etc. a carte band 
crusta, crustula. a copbande crusta, crustula. NED. s.v. 
Clout : a patch. 

Crustator -ris, hic: a tinker V. 139. WW. 576. 39. 
crusto to tynky. crustator a tynkere. PP. 115. Clowtyn 
dyschys, pannys or pottys crusto. 

Crustum -ti, hoc: a cruste of bred II. 73. 

Culmen -nis, hoc: a thakke I. 99. NED. s.v. Thack : 
the roof of a house. 

Culmus -mi, hic: a stalke VIII. 79. 

Culsitrum -tri, hoc: @ matrace or a chowchur III. 15. 
WW. 743. 23. hee culcitra a mairys. NED. s.v. 
Coucher 3. 

Cultellus -li, hic: a knife II. 44. 

Cunicularium -rii, hoc : a cunyngegarth XI. 27. PP. 93. 
Conyger (connyngere) cunicularium. NED. s.v. Cony- 
garth. 

Cuniculus -li, hic: a cunynge XI. 26. 

Cunius -nii, hic: a wegge VIII. 91. 

Cupa -pe, hec: a fatte Il. 33. @ masshefate VII. 31. 
NED. s.v. Mash-fat. 

Curriculus -li, hic: a chareott VIII. 8. 

Currifrugium -gii, hoc: @ ridill VIII. 48. PP. 373. 
Rydyl, of corn clensynge cribrum, capisterium, venti- 
labrum, currifrugium. 

Currus -ri, hic: @ chaare VIII. 7. 


D. 


Dama -me, hec: a dooe XI. 36. 

Damus -mi, hic: a bukke XI. 35. 

Dapicida, hic hec: @ carver I. 31. 

Decanus -ni, hic: @ deene XIII. 35. 

Delubrum -bri, hoc: idem est quod ecclesia XIII. 4. 
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Depositor -ris, hic: a sewer in hall I. 36. PP. 409, 
Seware at mete depositor, sepulator, dapifer. 

Dextrarius -rii, hic: a steede IX. 12. 

Diaconus -ni, hic: a decone XIII. 26. 

Dica -ce, hec: a poll axe I. 67. 

Dictio -tionis, hec: a woord XII. 22. 

Digitale -lis, hoc: a thimbull IV. 2. PP. thymbyl 
theca, digitale. CA. a fyngyr stalle or thymbylle digitale, 
a themelle (thymbylle) digitale, digitabulum, parctpollex, 
pollicium, theca. 

Diptica -ce, hec : a tabull case XII. 29. WW. 682. 31. 
a smale tabyle. PP. 213. Handtabyle pugillaris, diptica. 

Directorium -rii, hoc: a dressingboord V. 39. PP. 
Dressowr or dressynge borde dressorium, directorium. 

Discata -te, hec: a disshe full II. 78. V. 63. 

Discipulus -li, hic: idem quod scolaris and a discipull 
XII. 4. 

Discus -ci, hic: a disshe V. 59. 

Dispumatorium, hoc: a scomer V. 50. PP. scomowre, 
cokes instrument dispumarium. CA. a scomer spuma- 
torium, dispumatorium. 

Diversorium -rii, hoc : idem est quod hospitium I. 44. 

Doctor -toris, hic: a doctur XII. 6. a techer XII. 51. 

Dolium -lii, hoc: a tonne II. 67. 

Domicilium, hoc : a hous evis 1.105. Jan. Domicilium: 
A domus et cilium componitur hoc domicilium -lii, id est 
domus fastigium et altitudo, et dicitur sic quasi cilium 
domus; dicitur tamen quandoque domicilium domus ipsa, 
vel habitatio vel mansio vel ius et potestas secundum Hug. 
In Psalmo autem ubi sic dicitur: Sicut nocticorax in 
domicilio, dicit glosa : vel in parietinis, quae vulgo dicuntur 
ruene ; ubi parietes stant sine tecto. Dicitur autem parietina 
quasi parietum ruina. Ps. CI. 7. Factus sum_ sicut 
nycticorax in domicilio. Wicklif: I am maad as ny3t 
rauen in the hous euese. 


Dominium, hoc: a lordshipp I. 106. 
Domitiarius, hic: a housholder I, 94. 
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Domus -mi vel domus, hec: a hous I. 103. 

Dorsorium -i, hoc: a dorser I. 4. WW. 579. 23. a 
dorsere. CA. a dorsur dorsorium. NED. s.v. Dosser : 
an ornamental cloth for a seat, or as a hanging for the 
wall. 

Dromedarius -rii, hic: a@ dromedary kepar IX. 20. 

Dromedus -di, hic: a dromedarye IX. 19. 

Ducillus -li, hic: a ducell II. 15. Cf. Clipsedra. WW. 
659. 7. dosylle. PP. 129. Dotel, stoppyng of a vessel 
ducillus, ductileus. Spygote clipsedra, ducillus, ductileum. 
439. Stoppel of a vessel botel or other lyke ducillus. 473. 
Tappe of a vessel ducillus, clipsedra. NED. s.v. Dossil: a 
plug for a barrel; a spigot. 


E. 


Ebdomadarius -rii, hic : he thatt kepis the service all the 
weke to gedur in the chirche XIII. 43. 
Ecclesia -sie, hec: a kirke XIII. 1. 
Edes -dis, hec: idem’ est quod domus I. 104. 
Edulium, hoc: idem est quod pulnientarium V. 85. 
Emissarius -rii, hic: a staloon IX. 23. Jan... . Item 
hic emissarius dicitur equus fortis vel velox, quia extra 
alios eligitur, et ad equas mittitur ad coitum. PP. 432. 
Stalyone, hors emissarius. 
Emunctorium, hoc: a pare shers-to clipp the candell 
with I. 63. Jan. Ferrum cum quo candelam emungimus. 
Emus -mi, hic: idem est quod sermo XII. 24. 
WW. 622. 
Glossa velud themato labat emus infatuato 
Qui calus in praxi simul est et pisticus emo. 


where emus and emo are glossed sermo and sermone. 
CA. a worde diccio, dictum, hemus etc. Du C. sv. 
Hemum. 

Encaustum -ti, hoc: enke XII. 36. 


HEKMATHENA—VOL. XXI. O 
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Epitogium, hoc: idem est quod toga III. 34. WW. 
580. 25. a gowne. 655. 26. cowrteby. 773. 39. a gowyn, 
PP. gowne, garmente toga, epitogium. 

Equa -que, hec: a maere IX. 6. 

Equus -qui, hic: a hors IX. 5. 

Eruditor -toris, hic: a lernare XII. 52. Cf. Wicklif 
Heb. XII. 9. We hadden fadris of oure fleisch lerneris 
(Vulg. eruditores) and we with reverence dreden hem, 
Hos. V. 2. Y the lerner of hem all (Vulg. Ego eruditor 
omnium eorum). 

Escale -lis, hoc: disshemete V. 133. 

Eucaristia -tie, hec: godisbody XIII. 79. 

Excudia -die, hec: a swingillstoke IV. 18. A flail or 
instrument for beating flax. WW. 581. 29. Excudio to 
squyngyl,; Excudia a swyngylstok. 795. 11. a sungyllestok; 
hoc excudiatorium, Anglice a sungyllehand. CA. to swyn- 
gille excudiare. 

Executor -toris, hic: he thatt begynnes the office in the 
chirch XIII. 33. 


Exemplum -pli, hoc: ensaumpill XII. 66. 
Exorcismus -mi, hic: @ conturyson XIII. 63. 
Exorcista -te, hic: a bennytt XIII. 30. WW. 629, 21. 
benott. 681. 8. a benyte. 780. 15. a benet. PP. 31. 
Benet, order exorcista. CA. a benet evxorcista. 
Experiolus -li, hic: a squirell XI. 15. 


F. 


Faba -be, hec: a been VIII. 71. 

Faciculus -li, hic: a kydd, VII. 21. leg. fasciculus. 
WW. 718. 22. hic faciculus a kynch. PP. 247. Kydd, 
fagate fascis. NED. s.v. Kid: a faggot or bundle of 
twigs. 

Fals -cis, hec: a sith, a sikill or a hooke I. 40. 

Famula -le, hec: a meynee I. 29. ?for familia? 
NED, s.v. Meinie. 





» 
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Fanum -ni, hoc: idem est quod ecclesia XIII. 3. 

Far farris, hoc: corne VII. 3; VIII. 59. 

Farila -le, hec: a palmer XII. 68. leg. Ferula. CA. 
a palmare in the scole ferula, hortatorium, palmatorium. 
Manip. vocab. a palmer in schole ferula. 

Farina -ne, hec: meele VII. 4. 

Farricapcia, hec: a hoppes VIII. 52. PP. 30. Benger 
of a mylle farricapsia. 225. Hopur of a mylle, or a 
tramale taratantara, farricapsium. 289. Mylle trow or 
beng farricapsa. 488. Tramal of a mylle idem quod Hopur 
supra, et faricapsia. CA. an hoppyr farricapsa est molen- 
din Du C. s.v. Faricapstia. . NED. s.v. Trammel: the 
hopper of a mill; Trough. 

Fasciculus, hic: a wrase VII. 40. CA. a warse 
fasciculus. (Read wrase, since the word occurs among 
those beginning with W before R.) NED. s.v. Wrase: a 
small bundle. 

Faux, cis, hec: a cheeke I. 41 (Grecismus X. 229.) : 


Fals metit et scindit, fax urit, faux quoque mandit. 


Fax -cis, hec: a bronde I. 39. a schide or a brond 
V. 129. 

Femorale -lis, hoc: idem est quod bracce III. 64. 

Ferculum -li, hoc: a foldyngchaiere I. 7. 

Fercularium -rii, hoc: a dressingknyfe V. 40. 

Ferina -ne, hec: venison, VII. 6. - 

Feritorium -rii, hoc: a-batill doore IV. 20. WW. 
582. 45. a batyndore. 795. 6. feratorium a batylledore. 
PP. Batyldere (batyldoure) or wasshynge betyl feritorium. 
NED. s.v. Battledore: a beetle or wooden bat used in 
washing. 

Fermentum -ti, hoc: souredoughe VII. 10. WW. 
663. 22. surdagh. 725. 21. surdowght. 809. 18. sowyr- 
dow. CA. Sowre daghe fermentum. Wick. Matt. 
XIII. 33. Simile est regnum coelorum fermento: The 
kyngdom of heuenes is lik to soure dow. Gal. V. 9. 

: O2 
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Modicum fermentum totam massam corrumpit: A [itil 
sourdow3 corumpith al the gobet. 

Ferratum -ti, hoc: idem est quod frumentatum V. 91, 
Prob. for farratum, cf. Jan. Farracum -ci, puls ex farre 
facta vel pinguis cibus generaliter. 

Fertum -ti, hoc: a puddynge V. 66. 

Fetoncrus -cri, hic : idem est quod pecoides XI. 14. WW, 
583. 8. fetuntrus fulmere. 700. 26. fetontrus a fulmard, 
639. 10. fetonarus fulmerde. PP. fulmare, beest pecoides, 
fetontus, petor. CA. a fulemerd fetontrus. NED. s., 
Foumart : the polecat. 

Fetus -a -um: with calfe, with fole or with lambe, et 
sic de ceteris X. 7. 

Fex -cis, hec: dreggis II. 58. 

Fibula -le, hec: a boton III. 48. 

Fidelia -lie, hec: an erthin pott II. 29. 

Filocista -te, hic hec: a spinner IV. 31. Jan. Filacista: 
qui yel que pro mercede filat. PP. Spynnare or spynstare 
filatrix, filacista, CA. a spynner filacista, filatrix. 

Filum -li, hoc: a threde IV. 22. 

Fimbria -brie, hec: a hemme III. 45. 

Firmaculum -!i, hoc : an vuche III. 125. WwW. 583. 24. 
a clapse or a broche. NED. s.v. Ouch: a clasp, buckle, 
fibula or brooch. 

Flagellum -li, hoc: a flaile VIII. 28. 

Flamen -nis, hic: idem est quod sacerdos XIII 13. 

Flamen -nis, hoc: a blaste, patet in eq'uo XIII. 14. 
Prob. a reference to the Equivoca of Ioh. de Garlandia: 


Hoc flamen flatus, hic flamen presbiter ; illud 
dicitur a flo flas, a filo dicitur ille. 
Cf. Graecismus XII. 180. 


Hoc flamen neutri pro flatu debet haberi, 
Hic si precedat, stantem Iovis ad sacra signat : 
A flo flas flamen, a filo dicito flamen. 


Flammeum -ii, hoc: a cherchirff Ill. 118. WW. 
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583. 39. Flameum kerchef. PP. Kerche or kyrchefe 
peplum flammeum, flammeolum. 


Flammucia -cie, hec: a flaume of fir VII. 18. Du C. 


sv. Flamica. PP. 163. Flawne, mete flamicia, flato, 
apacus, artocasius. 242. Isyl off fyre favilla. Isyl kake, 
chese kake bakyn vndyr the ashys flamicia. NED. s.v. 
Flathon, Flawn: A kind of custard or cheese-cake. 
Perhaps this entry is a combination of two, thus: 


flammucia a flaun. 
flamma a flamme of fire. 





Focarium -ii, hoc: a harthstone I. 22. harthstoone 
V. 126. 

Focale -lis, hoc: fewell I. 23. 

Focus -ci, hic: fire I. 19. 

Folium -lii, hoc: a leffe XII. 45. 

Folliculus -li, hic: the hosinge in sproutinge or in 
schotinge VIII. 82. Isid. XVII. 3. 17. Folliculum est 
theca frumenti in qua granum servatur interius. 

Follis -lis, hic: a bellous V. 36. 

Fomes -tis, hec: idem est quod ignicipium III. 78. 
Jan. s.v. fomes: Fomites etiam dicuntur scintille que 
prosiliunt ex ferro candente sicut assule que cadunt ex 
asseribus cum dolantur. 

Fons -tis, hic: a fonte or a well XIII. 61. 

Foramen -nis, hoc: a hole I. 112. 

Forceps -pis, hec: a tonge V. 34. 

Forfex -cis, hic: a paire sherce IV. 1. 

Formicales -lium, hii: idem est quod forceps V. 35. 
Jan. Formicales: forcipes fabrorum qui phorina, id est 
calida, de fornace extrahunt. Where phorina is an error 
for forma. Festus 91. Formucales forcipes dictae, quod 
forma capiant, id est ferventia. 

Formula -e, hec: a fourme I. 13. 

Fornax -cis, hec: a fournesse V. 33. 

Forpex -cis, hic: a sesours III. 139. PP. Sysowre, 
schere forpex. CA. a pare of scheres forfex, forpex. 
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Fossorium -rii, hoc: idem est quod vanga VIII. 93. 

Frenum -ni, hoc: a bridell IX. 28. 

Frixorium -rii: a fryinge panne V. 42. 

Frixura -re, hec : a fritoure V.43. WW. 741. 11. fryd 
met. 

Fruges -gis, hec: idem est quod granum VIII. 62. 

Frumentatum, hoc: a frumentye V.90. CA. Frumyte 
frumenticium. 

Frumentum -ti, hoc: whete VIII. 65. 

Fucillus -li, hic: a brooche IV. 8. CA. a broche for 
garn fusillus. NED. s.v. Broach: 4. a spindle. 

Fugillus -li, hic: idem est quod pirricudium III. 76, 
PP. 459. Smytyn fyre fugillo -as. Jan. Fugillus -li ferrum 
quo extrahitur ignis de petra. Et videtur derivari a fos 
quod est ignis et gero -ris quasi fos gerens; unde fugillo 
-las, id est ignem de petra fugillo extrahere; unde hic 
fugillator -oris. et hinc per figuram fugillatores dicuntur 
umbre demonum qui ignem ferunt. 

Furca -ce, hec : idem est quod merga VII. 17. a forke 
VIII. 41. 

Furfur -ris, hoc: branne VII. 7. 

Furo -ronis, hic: a furrite XI. 25. Jan. Quoddam 
animal, et dicitur a furnus, tenebrosos enim et occultos 
cuniculos effodit et eiicit predam quam invenit. WW. 
759. 27. a foret. PP. 169. Foret, lytyl beeste furo, furetus, 
furunculus. CA. a feret furo, furectus. 

Fussina -ne, hec: idem est quod creagra V. 32. leg. 
fuscina. 

Fustis -tis, hic: a batte or a clubbe I. 65. 

Fusus -si, hic: a spindyll IV. 7. 


G. 


Galanga -ge, hec: galingale V. 110: WW. 585. 35. 
galyngale. 713. 38. galyngaye. 
Galaxa -e, hec : a blanke manger V.101. WW. 585. 36. 
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Gallacia blancmanger. Hesych. yaAak&a" ioprh, tv i Bpover 
yada&lav" Zore O€ mOATOG KplOivog év yaAakTt. 

Garba -be, hec: a sheefe VIII. 56. WW. 585. 47. a 
shefe. 664.4. chef. 725.40. aschaffe. 785. 24. a schefe. 
PP. 395. Schefe or schofe garba, gelima, merges. 

Gariofolus, hic: a clowe V. 109. WW. 586. 3. cloves. 
714. 1. a cloyfe. PP. 87. Clow, spyce gariofolus. 191. 
Gyllofre herbe galiofolus. xapvdpuddov. 

Gauata -te, hec: a lathinge boll II. 80. WW. 586. 7. a 
bolle. Jan. Gauata: A cauo dicitur hec gauata -te, vas 
escarium quasi cauata, g posita proc. Et differt a conca, 
quia hec cauata, illa concaua; et producit ua. But in 
Martial VII. 48. 3. it is short: Transcurrunt gabatae, 
volantque lances. 

Gausipe, hoc: idem est quod mappa II. 54. 

Gemma -e, hec: a prectouston III. 128. 

Genetheum -thei, hoc: idem est quod androchiarium 
VL 2. 

Gerustia -tie, hec: a gadde VIII. 22. WW. 586, 23. 
gerusa a goode, a gesarme. 665. 14. hec gerusa gadde. 
PP. 185. Gad or gode gerusa, scutica. CA. a gad gerusa. 

Gestatorius: see sella. 

Gignasium -sii, hoc: idem est quod scole XII. 50. 

Girgillus -li, hic: @ 3ernwindingblade IV. 17. Jan. 
Girgillus . . . instrumentum femineum quod alio nomine 
dicitur volutorium, quia vertendo in girum inde fila 
devolvuntur. Filum enim de colo ducitur in fusum, a fuso 
in alabrum vel traductorium, ab alabro in girgillum vel 
devolutorium, a girgillo in glomicellum, a glomicello in 
pannum, a panno in telam. Item girgillus est lignum 
mobile ex quo funis in puteum cum situla dimittitur ad 
hauriendum aquam. WW. 586. 30. a reel. 794. 19. hoc 
girgillum a bladys. PP. 187. Garywyndyl (garywyndyl 
or;arnwyndyl) : 548. ;arn wyndel girgillus. CA. a garwyn- 
delle devolutorium, girgillus. 

Gladius -dii, hic : @ swerde III. 98. 

Glis -ris, hic: @ dorremowse XI. 20. 
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Glomicellum -li, hoc: a clewe IV. 19. WW. 794. 35, 
hic glomicellus a clew. PP. 87. Clowchyne or clew glomus, 
globus, glomicillus. 544, Wyndyne on a clowchyn glomero 
-as. CA. a clewe globus, glomus, glomeracio. to wynde 
clews globare, conglomerare. 

Grabatum -ti, hoc: idem est quod lectus, proprie a 
sekman bedde III. 8. WW. 776. 8. a seke mannys beddys. 

Gradarius -rii, hic: a awmblere IX. 10. 

Gradus -dus, hic: a paese in a ball (corr. from wall) or 
a grece I. 51. a@ greese, a pase or a degree XIII. 52. 
NED. s.v. Grece: flight of steps, a stairway. 

Gramma -atis, hoc: idem est quod littera XII. 20. 

Grammaticus -ci, hic: a grammariane XII. 16. 

Granomellum, hoc : a growte VII. 34. PP. 203. Growte 
for ale granomellum. WW. 587. 8. Growte vel wort. 
Cf. Ceromellum. 

Granum -ni, hoc: corne VIII. 58. 


H. 


Habena -ne, hec: a bridell reyn IX. 30. 

Hausorium, hoc: a ladill V. 49. Jan. s.v. Hauri- 
torium: hoc hausorium, quod etiam hauritorium dicitur, 
scil. locus de quo vel ubi hauritur, vel instrumentum 
hauriendi. WW. 728. 13. a ladylle. CA. a ladylle 
hausorium. 

Haustellum, hoc: a collocke VII. 41. CA. a collokis 
haustellum vel hautellum. NED. s.v. Collock : a large pail. 

Hericius -cii, hic: a warrewolfe XI. 16.  Ericius 
generally means a hedgehog, cf. Isid. XII. 3. 7. 

Herinacius -cii, hic: urchon XI. 17. WW. 639. 11. 
erinacius hurchon. 643. 15. nurchon. PP. 509. Urchone, 
beest erinacius, ericius. CA. an urchon ericius, erinacius. 

Hora -re, hec: a oure XIII. 58. 

Hospes -tis, hic hec: a geste I. 42. 

Hospitium, hoc: @ nynnes or harburoo I. 43. 
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Hostiarius -rii, hic: @ ussher XIII. 31. WwW. 681. 11. 
hic ostiarius a uscher. PP. 510. Uschere hostiarius. 

Hostiolum -i, hoc: a hach I. 70. Jan. Hostiolum : dim. 
parvum hostium. 

Hostium -i, hoc: a doore I. 69. 


, 


Idria -rie, hec: a potte callid a can II. 28. 

Ignicipium -ii, hoc: a tondir III. 77. Tinder. CA. 
Tundyr incentinum, araula, napta, receptaculum ignis, 
ignicippium. 

Ignis -nis, hic: idem est quod focus I. 20. 

Imbricium, hoc: a gutter V. 124. 

Impedia -die, hec: a nouirledir III. 95. WW. 589. 5. 
an ouerlether. 628. 32. overlether. PP. 321. Ovyr lethyr 
of a scho impedia. 

Inactorium, hoc: a comon pinfold XI. 75. A pound 
for cattle. Cf. WW. 590. 12. Interclusorium a pyndefolde. 
602. 6. Pergulum a pyndfold. 607. 12. Reclusorium a 
pyndfold. PP. 336. Pinfold inclusorium. 

Inductile -lis, hoc: a tonnyngdisshe II. 17; VII. 42. 
Ci. WW. 574. 15. Colum a colyndore or a tunnyng dysch. 
808. 17. hoc colum, hoc infusorium tunnyng. NED. s.v. 
Tun-dish. 

Indumentum, hoc: a clothinge III. 31. 

Inflativus -va -vum: quacye V. 132. Queasy. 

Insipidus -da -dum: werische V. 130. NED. s.v. 
Wearish : destitute of savour. 

Interliminare -ris, hoc: a door dirne I. 77. NED. s.v. 
Durn: A door-post, when made of solid wood. 

Interscalare, hoc: a rongestaffe VIII. 90. Jan. s.v. 
Scala: Hoc scalare -ris, lignum ex transverso in scala 
positum, quod et hoc interscalare dicitur. NED. s.v. 
Rung 5. 

Intersticium -cii, hoc: a mowstede VIII. 53. NED. 
sv. Mow mowstead, the place where the rick stands. 
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Intorila- le (/eg. interula), hec: idem est quod camisia 
and a smoke Ill. 66. WW. 629. 26. interula smokke, 
734. 12. a sark. 

Isopus -pi, hic: @ haly water strinkill XIII. 50. PP, 
212. Haly water strenkyl aspersorium, isopus media pro- 
ducta; isopus media correpta Anglice ysope, herbe; unde 
Versus: 

Isopus est herba, isopo spargitur unda. 


But Janua quotes several verses to prove that the ‘o’ is 
long. 

Ipepirgium, hoc: a cobbard V. 74. WW. 770. 3. 
ipepurgium a gobard. But see Jan. Ipopirgium -gii com- 
ponitur a pir quod est ignis et upos quod est sub et gero 
et dicitur hoc ypopirgium, scil. illud ferreum instrumentum 
quod retinet et sustinet ligna in igne, sic dictum quasi 
subtus ignem gerens. WW. 590. 33. ipopirgium andyre. 
728. 8. hoc ipopirgium a nawndyrn. PP. 19. Aundyryn 
andena, ipopurgium. CA. an awndyrne ipopurgium, 
andena. 


J. 


Jesa, hec: a giserne I. 68. WW. 588. 38. a gesarme. 
Du C. s.v. Gisarma. NED. s.v. Gisarme: A kind of battle- 
ax, bill or halberd. 

Jocale -lis, hoc: a iewell III. 129. WW. 590. 30. 4 
jewel. PP. Iowele, or Iuwele Jocale, clinodium, Iowelare - 
or Iuwelere Jocciaruts. CA. a iuelle tocale. 

Juba -be, hec: a hors man (i.e., mane) IX. 25. 


L. 


Lac -tis, hoc: milke VI. 7. 

Laciuia -vie, hec: a goore III. 114. An error for 
lacinia. That the mistake was a common one is indicated 
by the Winchester MS. of PP. Goor off a cloth lacinia -¢ 
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per N et non per V. WW. 591. 14. Lacinia, Anglice a 
gore. Cf. Lasciuia. 

Lacticinium, hoc: whittemete V. 116. Du C. sv. 
Lacticinia. NED. s.v. White meat: foods prepared from 
milk. 

Lana -ne, hec: woll IV. 13; XI. 83. 

Lancea -cee, hec: a spere III. 97. 

Lanceata -te, hec: a launsegaye III. 101. . aor. 
Lawncegay lancea. NED. s.v. Lancegay. 

Lanugo -nis, hec : dovn or cotone IV. 14. doone XI, 84. 

Lappates, hee in plurali numero: jowtes V. 94. The 
word is an error for palathas in Judith X.5. Polentam et 
lapatas; where Nic. de Lyra notes: ficus siccas secundum 
Hug. Jan. s.v. Lapas -patis: Secundum Magistrum in 
Hystoriis est cibus ex oleribus confectus, ita dicitur in libro 
Iudith. s.v. Lappates : secundum glo. Iud. X. dicitur cibus 
ex oleribus confectus; unde quidam 


Lappates cibus est et olus componit eundum. 


Mamotrectus : Iud. X. 5. Lappates, id est cibos de oleribus 
factos, med. producta. Alex. Nequam, Versus: Lappates 
(ut supra). 

Lardarium -rii, hoc: a lardirhous V. 134. 

Lardum -di, hoc: larde of flesshe V. 135. 

Lasciuia -vie, hec: a gore III. 73. See Laciuia. 

Later -teris, hic: a tiellston I. 101. WW. 667. 23. hoc 
later teylle. 728. 45. hic later a tylle. 

Laterna -e, hec: a lantern I. 59. 

Latinista -te, hic hec: a Latyn maker XII. 59. 

Latinitas -tis, hec : idem est quod Latinum XII. 58. 

Latinum -ni, hoc: Latyne XII. 57. 

Latrina -ne, hec: a pryvey III. 140. 

Lauacrum -cri, hoc: a lauer I. 34. 

Lauatorium -rii, hoc: a lauatory or a wesshinge place 
4. 35. 

Laxa -xe, hec: a leese XI. 46. Leash. WW. 592. 5. 
alees. PP. 257. Leece, or lees, of howndys laxa, veltrea.. 
CA. a lese lara. 
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Lebes -tis, hec: idem est quod cacabus V. 21. 

Lectica -ce, hec: a bordide bedde III. 10. 

Lectio -nis, hec: a lesson XII. 56. 

Lectrinum -ni, hoc: idem est quod ambo XII. 47, 
a letteron XIII 53. 

Lectus -ti, hic: a bedde III. 7. 

Legista -te, hic hec: a legister XII. 55. 

Legumen -nis, hoc: grewell V.82. PP. 202. Growelle 
or grewelle ligumen, puls, farinacium, farratum, grumus, 
gruellum. 

Leo -nis, hic: a lione XI. 1. 

Leopardus -di, hic: a lebard XI. 3. 

Lepor -ris, med. product.: fairspeche XI. 29. 

Leporarius, hic: a greyhounde XI. 42. 

Lepus -ris, med. corrept.: a hare XI. 28. 

Lepusculus -li, hic: @ hare kindill XI. 30. A young 
hare. NED. s.v. Kindle: The young of any animal. 

Lesca -ce, hec: a shife of bred Il. 70; XI. 44. WW. 
740. 4. a schyfe. 772. 31. a schefe of brede. 592. 22. 
a shefure of brede or of fleys or fyshe or a leshe. PP. 
257. Leche of flesh or odyre mete lesca. Schyve of bred 
or other lyke lesca, scinda. CA. a schyfe lesca, collirida. 

Levita -te, hic: idem est quod diaconus XIII. 27. 

Libellus -li, hic: idem est quod liber XII. 40. 

Liber -bri, hic: a booke XII. 39. 

Lichinus -ni, hic: a candell weeke I. 60. 

Lichinus sulphurius, hic: a brooche III. 81. Isid. XVI. 
1. 10. describes four kinds of sulphur, of which Quartum 
ad lychnia maxime conficienda aptum. WW. 592. 30. 
Lichinus the weke of a candele. 721.43. aweke. 754. 20. 
meche. PP. 521. Weyk of a kandelle lichinus. NED. sv. 
Broach. 3. ? a taper. 

Licisca -ce, hec: a grey biche XI. 43. Vir. Ec. III. 18. 
Multum latrante Lycisca. Isid. XII. 2. 28. Lycisci autem 
dicuntur ut ait Plinius canes nati ex lupis et canibus, cum 
inter se forte miscuntur. 

Liena -ne, hec: a lyonesse XI. 2. 
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Limen -nis, hoc: a thresswold I. 76. 

Limo -monis, hec: a cartstaffe VIII. 15. WW. 
665. 30. thyllys. 727. 33. a thylle. 

Lingnum -ni, hoc: timber or wood I. 24. 

Linnula -le, hec: idem est quod firmaculum III. 126. 
leg. lingula. 

Linthiamen, hoc: a shete III. 18. WW. 626. 8; 776. 
20. schete. 742. 19. a schett. PP. 396. Schete linthiamen, 
lintheum. Du C. s.v. Linteum. 

Lintheum -thei, hoc: @ linyn cloth III. 19. 

Linum -ni, hoc: flax or line IV. 10. 

Liphus -phi, hic: a loofe VII. 25. WW. 739. 36. hic 
lifus a lofe. 

Liquor -oris, hic: liquore II. 20. 

Lisca -ce, hec: a reede XI. 45. WW. 135. 14. carex 
vel sabium vel lisca secg. 438. 20. Lisca secg. 

Littera -e, hec: a letter XII. 19. 

Lixa -e idem est quod ciniflo V. 12. A scullion. 
WW. 623. 4. 

An sint elixa, sint assaue, scit bene lixa. 


lixa: a payge of the keschyn. 651. 17; 660. 20. a 
quystrone. 684. 23. a kychyn page. 769. 24. a swyllere 
(i.e., one who swills dishes). PP. 248. Kychyn knaue /zva. 
Lixa -e, hec: watir V. 13. 
O lixa, lixa feruentt fercula lixa V. 13. 


(ie, O scullion, swill the dishes with hot water). Jan. 
Lixa: a lixen quod est aqua dicitur hic lixa mas. gen. id est 
mercenarius, puta qui sequitur exercitum, et portat aquam 
ad opus exercitus in castris. Lixen: a luxos apud Grecos 
dicitur lixen id est aqua, quasi luxen quia sit soluta. 

Gloss. IV. 361. 40. Lixa aqua sic enim dicebant antiqui 
unde elixare dicimus. 

Mat. Wind. Aeguivoca. Lixos dicitur aqua Latine, et 
inde dicitur hoc lixiuium, vel hec lixiuia in eodem sensu, 
scil. aqua lotoria capitis humani permixtione cineris et aque 
facta. Et a lixa, quod est aqua, dicitur hic et hec lixa, 
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scil. qui ex officio suo est portitor aquarum. Item a lixos 
dicitur lixo -as, id est in sola aqua decoquere. Versus: 


Signat aquam lixos, lixiuium dicitur inde 
Lixaque dicatur qui facit officium. 


Lixatorium, hoc: a bowkyngfate IV. 29. bucking- 
vat. CA. a bowkynge lixiuarium a bowkynstoke lixina- 
torium. 

Lixiuum -ui, hoc: lye IV. 27. PP. 259. Leye for 
wesshyng of heddis lixiuum. Lixiuium is the more usual 
spelling : Jan. has lisciuium. 

Locium -cii, staale IV. -28. 

Loculus -li, hic: idem est quod bursa III. 61. 

Locumtenens, hic: a leftenante XIII. 40. 

Lodium -dii, hoc: a lower I. 21; V. 38. WwW. 593. 25. 
a lover. 667. 32. lowere. 732. 7. a lovyre. PP. 271. 
Lover of an hows lodium, umbrex. CA. a_ luvere 
fumarium, fumerale, lucar, lodium. Florio, s.v. Vedetta: 
a watch towre, a loouer or lantern on the-top of a house. 

Lodix -cis, hic: a blankett III. 14. 

Logica -ce, hec: logike XII. 14. 

Logicus -ci, hic: a logisyane XII. 15. 

Lorale -lis, hoc : a moleyn IX. 38. CA. A molane of a 
brydelle lorale, mordaculum, salmares. NED. s.v. Molan: 
A bit for a horse. 

Lorum -ri, hoc: a fawcereyn IX. 30. 

Lucamea -mee, hec: a franchmole V.99. leg. lucanica 
(a sausage). WW. 31. 5. lucanica merh. 272. 7. mearg. 
434. 19. mearh. 593. 36. frankemyl. NED. sw. 
Franchemyle. 

Lucerna, hec: idem est quod candela I. 58. 

Lupa -pe, hec: a bishewolfe or a strumpitte XI. 9. 

Lupatum -ti, hoc: a bridell of areeste IX. 29. Cf. 
Chaucer The Testament of Love Bk. II. Ch. vi. Mokel 
wysdom and goodnesse both, nedeth in a person, the malice 
in dignite slyly to brydel, and with a good bitte of arest 
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to withdrawe, in case it wolde praunce otherwyse than it 
shulde. 

Lupus -pi, hic: a wolfe XI. 8. 

Lura -re, hec: a@ mouth of a vessel Il. 79. WW. 
771, 19. a mowth of a flaget, a nek of a flaget. PP. 295. 
Mowth of a botel /ura. Festus: lura os cullei vel etiam 
utris. 

Lutricius -cii, hic: a otir X1. 40. PP. 320. Otur, watyr 
beest Jutricius. CA. an otyr luter, lutricius. 

Lutum -ti, hoc: skarlette III. 23. WwW. 594. 11. Lutus 
skarlet. PP. 392. Scarlet colowre lutus. Jan. s.v. Lutum: 
Et scias quod. invenitur hic lutus -ti pro quodam colore 
croceo et quasi rubeo, et differunt in tempore, quia lutus 
pro colore primam producit, sed lutum pro ceno eam cor- 


ripit, licet quandoque gratia metri hec distinctio con- 
fundatur. 


M. 


Macia -cie, hec: a masys V. 114. Jan. s.v. Macia: In- 
venitur etiam hec macia pro quadam specie valde clara. 
WW. 714. 2. Hec macia a mace. PP. 278. Macys, spycys 
in pluralt macie -arum. 

Magister, hic: @ maister XII. 5. 

Mandicus -ci, hic: a hobyhors IX. 8. PP. 190. Gybbe 
horse manducus. Festus: Manduci effigies in pompa 
antiquorum inter ceteras ridiculas' formidolosasque ire 
solebat magnis malis ac late dehiscens et ingentem den- 
tibus sonitum faciens, de qua Plautus (Rud. 524) ait: quid 
si ad ludos me pro manduco locem? Quapropter? (Quia 
pol) clare crepito dentibus. 

Mandra -dre, hic hec: a shepherd XI. 67. Jan. 
Mandra: bubulcus a bobus sibi commendatis, vel quia 
nomina boum memorie mandat, vel mandros dicitur ovis, 
unde mandra pastor ovium. 

Manica -ce, hec: a slefe III. 41. 

Manipulus -li, hic: a repe VIII. 57. WW. 664. 5; 
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726. 1. a repe. 785. 20. a handfulle. NED. s.v. Reap:a 
bundle or handful. 

Mansorium -rii, hoc: @ maungir IX. 3. PP. maniowre 
mansorium, presepium, presepe. 

Mantellus -li, hic: a mantill III. 36. 

Mantile -lis, hoc: a napkyn II. 56. 

Manubium, hoc: a spaire III. 43. WW. 594. 43. 4 
spayre. PP. 427. Speyr of a garment cluniculum, manu- 
bium, manulia. CA. a spayre manubium, manulium, cluni- 
culum, mancipium. Cf. Jan. s.v. Cluniculum: Foramen 
quod fit in camisiis mulierum circa inguina vel generaliter 
quod fit in pannis earum circa latus sec. Hug. NED. sz, 
Spare: An opening or slit in a gown, robe, etc. 

Manutergium, hoc: a towell II. 55. 

Maniteritum -ti, hoc: a handstaff of a flaile VIII. 31. 
An error for manutentum, cf. Cappa. PP. 164. Fleyl staffe 
or hand staffe manutentum. CA. an hande staffe manu- 
tentum. 

Mappa -pe, hec: a bord cloth II. 53. 

Marcipium -ii, hoc: a pouche III. 59. 

Margo -nis, hic vel hec: the margine in a booke 
XII. 43. 

Mataxa -e, hec: a hekill IV. 15. a comb to dress flax. 
Isid. XIX. 29. 6. Mataxa quasi metaxa, a circuitu scilicet 
filorum : nam meta circuitus : vel quod transferatur. WwW. 
595. 11. mataxo to hychele. mataxa an hychele. mataxator, 
mataxatrix an hycheler. mataxarius an hychelmaker. 
PP. 218. Hekele mataxa. hekelyng mataratio. 220. 
Hespe of threde mataxa. CA. an hekylle mataxa. 

Materfamilias, hec: the good wiffe of the hous I. 28. 

Matutine -arum, hee: matynse XIII. 57. 

Meander -dri, hic: a shepe XI. 64. Cf. Mandra, and 
Jan. s.v. Mandra: Mandros dicitur ovis. 

Mellarium -rii, hoc: a honypott V. 137. Jan. Vas in 
quo mel conservatur, vel in quo vinum ponitur, vel uve 
calcantur. . 

Menianum -ni, hoc: a gate hous I. 92. 
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Mensa -e, hec: @ borde I. 11. 

Mensacula -e, hec: a trenchaire I. 12. A carving 
knife WW. 595. 38. a@ dressyngcnyf. 724. 31. a 
bordknyf. 769. 31. a dressyng knyfe. PP. 44. Borde- 
knyfe mensacula. 132. Dressynge knyffe mensacula. 
490. Trenchowre, knyfe mensaculus. 

Mensorium, hoc: a mete disshe V. 92. Jan. Men- 
sorium: a mensa dicitur hoc mensorium -rii, quod est in 
mensa, ut mantile et vas escarium. 

Merda -de, hec: a shepe tirdill XI. 89. 

Merga -ge, hec: a furgon VII. 16. WW. 809. 27; 
811. 38. a forke. PP. 335. Pykfork merga. 

Mergulus -li, hic : the irn meche ina laumpe I. 61. Jan. 
Mergulus est equivocum ad ferrum quod mergitur in 
lampade et ad tenendum papirum et ad avem mergendum. 
WW. 754. 21. herne in the lamp. PP. Synke of a lampe 
(holdinge the risshe) mergulus. 

Metrum -tri, hoc: a metir, XII. 61. 

Mica -ce, hec: a crome of bred II. 74. 

Micatorium, hoc: a myour V. 30. WW. 596. 8. a 
grate. 660. 23. myowre. 728. 19. a myere. 770. 4. a 
myure. F. Godefroy Dict. de l’Anc. Langue Francaise. 
Esmioire: moulin ou machine propre a broyer, a reduire 
et a mettre en miettes, en petits morceaux, en poudre: 
micatorium esmioire vel frazeure, et derivatur a mica 
(1348. Gloss. lat-gall. Richel). NED. s.v. Myour: A 
bread-grater. 

Minutal -lis, hoc: a canntell of bred II. 72. WW. 
658. 5. cantelle. 740. 8. a cantylle. PP. Cantel of what 
euer hyt be quadra, minutal. 

Missa -se, hec: a messe XIII. 56. 

Modius -ii, hic: a carte nafe VIII. 9. Cf.. Timpanum. 

Molosus, hic: a bandoge XI. 48. WW. 596. 30. a 
blod honde. 624. 35. blodehownde. 638. 14. banddogge. 
699. 16. a banddoge. 758. 37. Molossus a bonddoge. PP. 
42. Blode hownd molosus. CA. a bande doge molosus. 

Monasterium -rii, hoc: a@ mynster XIII. 5. 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XXI. = 
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Monile -lis, hoc : a broche III. 127. Cf. WW. 659. 36; 
724. 20; 792. 19. PP. Broch, jowel monile, armilla. 

Mordaculum -li, hoc: a bitte of a bridell IX. 45. 

Mortarilium -li, hoc: a morter V. 27. Probably a 
confusion between mortarium and mortareolum. 

Mucro -nis, hic: a swerde point or the point of amy 
eggide leme III. 100. Leme prob. Fr. lame. 

Mugitus, hic: a rorynge or a lowinge of a neete X. 17, 

Multiplicium, hoc: a jake of fens III. 111. WW. 
609. 25. Sarissa Anglice a materas, et quoddam genus 
armorum, Anglice a jakke of defense. 734. 19. acupicta 
a jak of fens. 568. 29. Bombicinum a jakke. 735. 27. hoc 
multiplicium curchyfe. PP. 237. Iak of fence, garment 
baltheus. Jan. Multiplica . . . vestis multas habens plicas. 

Multrum -tri, hoc: idem est quod teca (chesfatte) 
VI. 12. 

Multura -re, hec: milkyngtym VI. 4. 

Multurale -lis, hoc: a milkpaile VI. 5. 

Mulus -li, hic: a mule IX. 11. 

Mureligus -gi, hic: idem est quod catus XI. 23. 

Muria -rie, hec: barme II. 24; VII. 36. PP. 227. Hove 
of oyle, as barme and ale (WAY) Hove or holy, as barme 
of ale (MAYHEW) amuria. This should probably be 
Hove of oyle, as barme of ale amurca. Jan. s.v. Amurga 

. scias quod amurga proprie est inferior fex olei, sed 
quandoque ponitur pro fece alterius liquoris. s.v. Muria: 
superior fex olei. NED. Hove: Lees, dregs, sediment (of 
oil, ale, etc.). Barm: The froth that forms on the top of 
fermenting malt liquors. 

Murra -e, hec: a masare II. 25. WW. 658. 23. Hoc 
murra masere. 771. 25. Hec murra a masowyr. 596. 20. 
Mirra maser. In 629. 20. Mirra, the name of a tree, is 
glossed masere. CA. a maser cantarus, murra; murreus. 
Du C. and NED. s.v. Mazer. 

Murus -ri, hic: idem est quod paries I. 97. 

Mus -ris, hic: a mowse XI. 19. 

Mustela -le, hec: a wesill XI. 18. 

Mustum -ti, hoc: newe wine II. 64. 
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N. 


Nectar -ris, hoc: swete wine II. 65. WW. 658. 32; 
724. 17. pyment. 772. 16. piment. 

Nefrendis -dis, hic hec : idem est quod porcellus XI. 96. 

Nodus -di, hic: a knotte of stalke VIII. 80. 

Neophitus -ti, hic: a child newe cristend XIII. 65. 

Nouacula -le, hec: a rasour III. 137. 

Numella -le, hec: a shakill IX. 58. Jan. Numella: 
quoddam genus catenarum, quo quadrupedes ligantur in 
numeris circulis contextum, unde numello -las, id est 
numella ligare. 


O. 


Obba -be, hec : idem est quod uter LI. 42. 

Obex -icis, hic: a haue guday I. 72. A latch to a door 
or gate. WW. 778. 20. Hoc manutentum, Anglice a 
haginday. CA. an haguday vectes. NED. s.v. Haggaday. 

Oblectamentum, hoc: a blott XII. 70. Perhaps due to 
confusion with oblitum and oblitteratio; Cf. PP. 35. Blott 
on a boke oblitum Blottynge oblitacio. 

Ocrea -crie, hec: a boote III. 93. 

Odorinsecus, hic: a sentorere XI. 49. A _ scenting 
hound. WW. 758. 32. hic odorinsecus a stanyel. 598. 42. 
odorinsequus a brachet or spaynel. PP. 364. Ratche, 
hownde odorinsecus, repararius, venaticus. 426. Spanyel, 
hound odorinsecus, quasi odorem sequens, venaticus. 
CA. a brachett odorensicus vel odorinsiquus. 

Offa -fe, hec: ale soppe II. 69. Cf. Vipa. Jan. s.v. 
Offa: Ut dicunt, differentia est inter offam et vipam; vipa 
enim proprie fit in vino, unde dicitur vipa, quasi panis in 
vino; offa in aliis liquoribus. 

Offendix, hic: a haspe or a claspe I. 75. Jan. Nodus, 
et proprie qui restringitur et remittitur, vel quo liber ligatur. 
PP. 87. Clospe offendix, firmaculum, signaculum. 428. 

Ee 
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Sperel of a boke offendix, cesaneseraian CA. a claspe 
offendix signaculum. 

Oleum -lei, hoc: oyle XIII. 66. 

Olla -le, hec: a potte V. 14. 

Olus -leris, hoc: wortis V. 80. WW. 644. 4. worte, 
710. 19. cole. 740.18. wortes. 785. 30. wurtes. PP. 534, 
Worte, herbe olus, caulis. 

Onophorum -ri, hoc : a costrell I. 40. vivegdpov. WW, 
624. 17. onophorum a costrelle. 599. 8. onoforium a 
costrel. PP. 96. Coostreed or costreel; gret botel ono- 
phorum, aristophorum. NED. s.v. Costrel: A large bottle, 

Opelio -nis: a shepherd, XI. 69. 

Operculum, hoc: a pottlid V. 77. 

Operimentum -ti, hoc : idem est quod opertorium III. 12, 

Opertorium -rii, hoc: a couerlide III. 11. 

Opidum -di, hoc: idem est quod castellum I. 109, 

Oratio -nis, hec : a reson, a clause or an orison XII. 26, 

Orhiculus -li, hic: a felowe or a trindill VIII. 11. PP. 
490. Trendyl troclea. CA. a tryndelle of a webster; 
insubulus, troclea. NED. s.v. Trindle: A spindle. 

Orbiculus, -ti, hic: a rowell of a spoore IX. 44. 

Orbus -bi, hic: a ffecche VIII. 73. Prob. a mistake for 
ervus or ervum. 

Ordeum -dei, hoc: barly VIII. 68. 

Orisapus -pa -pum, anglice sauerye V. 131. 

Orreum -rii, hoc: @ barn or a lath VIII. 1. NED. sa. 
Lathe: A barn. 

Ostorium -rii, hoc: a strikili VIII. 43. Jan. Hos 
tiorium : Ab hostio -stis dicitur hoc hostiorium -rii, lignum 
cum quo modius vel sextarius adequatur, illud videlicet 
lignum quod ducitur super mensuram, ut si quid ibi super- 
fluum est amoveatur, et si quid deest suppleatur. WW. 
588. 13. hostorium a stryche. 599. 30. ostorium a stryche. 
664. 14. stryke. PP. 441. streeke of a mesure, as ofa 
bushelle or other lyke hostorium. CA. a. strykylle 
hostorium. 


Ovile -lis, hoc: a shepford XI. 73. 
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Ovis -vis, hec: a shepe XI. 60. 
Ovis matrix -cis, hec: a newe XI. 61. 


P. 


Pabulum -li, hoc: fodir X. 16. 

Pala -le, hec: a peele VII. 15. A fire-shovel. WW. 
599. 36. latum instrumentum ferreum ad opus ignis a pele. 
725. 14. a pele. 808. 32. a forkyn. NED. s.v. Peel. 

Palea -lec, hec: chaffe VIII. 84. . 

Palefridus -di, hic: a pallefrae IX. 13. 

Paliare -ris, hoc: a dewlappe X. 10. 

Pallium -lii, hoc: a roobe III. 35. 

Palus -li, hic: a@ palestak or a hore XI. 79. For 
hore = oar cf. WW. 805. 28. hic remus a hore. 

Pandoxator, hic: a brewster VII. 29. Jan. Pandox 
-cis: Ebriosus vel gulosus, leccator qui semper pandit ora 
propter escas. WW. 688. 31. brewster. 808. 5. panduc- 
sator a brever. 626.2. pandoxatorium brewarne. 804. 17. 
pandocsatorium a brywhowse. 600. 5. pandoxina a brew- 
hous. Du C. s.v. pandoxare. 

Pandoxatrix, hec: a woman brewster VII. 30. WW. 
650. 26. backstare. 692. 30. a brewster. 

Panellus -li, hic: a paynell IX. 48. <A saddle pad. 
WW. 600. 7. a panell. NED. s.v. Panel. 

Panis -nis, hic: brede II. 71. 

Panniplicium, hoc: a prasshour III. 131. Cf. Pres- 
sorium. PP. 345. Presse or pyle of a cloth panniplicium, 
pressorium, involucrum. CA. a presse for clathe /ucunar, 
panniplicium, vestiplicium. Cf. WW. 600. 14. Pannicipium 
a presse. 

Pannus -ni, hic: idem est quod vestts III. 29. 

Papa -pe, hic: @ pope XIII. 15. 

Papatum -ti, hoc: flourmete V. 89. WW. 600. 22. 
pap. Jan. Papare id est comedere, quod tantum ad pueros 
pertinet, . . . sed manducare ad viros. 
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Papirum -ri, hoc: papir XII. 38. 

Parapsis -dis, hec: a platir V. 58. WW. 626. 16, 
plater. PP. 128. Dobeler, vesselle parapses. 351. Platere 
parapsis, rotundale, scutella, patina. 

Paries -tis, hec: a wall I. 96. 

Parma -e, hec: a bukeler III. 103. 

Parophonista -te, hic hec : a quarister XIII. 48. WW, 
682. 4. hic paraphonista a qwalester. PP. 362. Querester 
querista, choricanus, paraphonista, choricista. 

Pastillus -li, hic: a pastye VII. 26. 

Patella -le, hec: a panne V. 23. 

Patena -ne, hec: a patyne XIII. 82. 

Patera -re, med. cor., hec: a coppe for the sacrement 
XIII. 77. 

Patera -e, med, cor., hec: est quedam civitas II. 12. 

Patera -e, med. cor., hec: idem est quod crater II. 11, 

Paterfamilias, hic: the good man of the hous I. 27. 

Patriarcha -che, hic: a patriarke XIII. 16. 

Paxillus -li, hic: a stake, or an harowe tinde VIII. 26, 
a harowe tinde, a stake or a pine XI. 80. 

Pecoides -dis, hic: a follmard XI. 13. WwW. 601. 13. 
a ffulmere, or a pulkat. PP. 176. fulmare, beest pecoides, 
fetontus, petor. 

Pecten -nis, hic: @ combe III. 135. 

Pedana -e, hec: a vaumpye III. 86. WW. 601. 15. 4 
vampey. Pedano to vampeye. 654. 34. wampe. 664. 34. 
wampay. PP. 504. Vawmpe of an hose pedana, pedula, 
pedules. Jan. Pedana dicitur pedules novus, vel de veteri 
panno factus, quia calige veteri assuitur; unde pedano -nas 
pedanas caligis apponere, et dicitur a pes. NED. s.v. Vamp 
and Vampey. 

Peditena -ne, hec : a hors langold IX. 56. Cf. PP. 255. 
Langelyd or tyyd to-gedyre colligatus. 272. Langgelyn or 
byynd to gedyr colligo. NED. s.v. Langle: A thong, rope, 
or other contrivance used to confine the legs of an animal 
in order to prevent its straying: a hobble. 

Pedulus -li, hic: a sokke III. 85. Jan. Hic pedules pars 
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caligarum que pedem capit. WwW. 601. 19. Pedules... 
pars caligarum que pedem capit, Anglice a vampey. 
Pedulus a pynson or a sok. 775. 23. hic pedulus a soke. 
NED. s.v. Pynson: A thin shoe of some kind, a slipper or 
pump. 

Pedum -di: a sheperd hooke or a bisshope cruche 
XI. 90. 

Peluis -vis, hec: basine I. 33. 

Penna -ne, hec: a penne XII. 32. 

Pennartafus, hic : a penneknyfe XII. 33. Jan. Artavus, 
id est cultellus scriptorum. WW. 682. 21. hic artavus a 
penknyfe. PP. 332. penne knyfe artavus. 

Pensum -si, hoc: a toppe of flax IV. 9. NED. s.v. 
Top 2: The portion of flax or tow put on the distaff. 

Peplum -pli, hoc: a wimpill. III. 120. 

Pepo -ponis, hic: morterews V. 100. WwW. 601. 44. 
mortreuus. 725. 6. hoc pepe moteryls. Mortress, was a 
kind of soup or pottage (NED. s.v. Mortress, mortrel); 
cf. PP. 77. Charlet, dischemete pepo. But pepo usually 
means a kind of melon. 

Pergamenum -ni, hoc: parchement XII. 37. 

Perizoma -atis, hoc: idem est quod bracce III. 63. 

Permanica -ce, hec: a poniett III. 42. WwW. 594. 38. 
manicula a pynet. PP. 341. Ponyete of a sleve premanica. 
CA. a punzet premanica. NED. s.v. Poignet: A wristlet 
or bracelet. 

Perna -ne, hec: a bacon flikke V. 120. 

Perpendiculum, hoc: a pendaunte III. 52. WW. 687. 
34. a mason rewlle. 827.21. a plomet. PP. 332. Pendawnt 
of wrytys crafte or maysonis pendicula. Jan. Perpendiculum 
-li instrumentum est cementariorum, quod alio nomine 
dicitur amussis et plumbatum, quod ipsi demittunt ad per- 
pendendum equalitatem muri. NED. s.v. Pendant 4a: 
A plumbline. 

Pes -dis, hic: a fote III. 87. 

Pessulum -li, hoc: a lache I. 73. 

Phalanga -ge, hec: idem est quod tina II. 36. Tina 
was a tub which could be borne by two men on a cowle- 
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staff (phalanga) or soe-tree (tinarium). Cf. Gloss. II. 150, 
Phalangarii oi taic Soxoic¢ ATOKPELVOVTES Bapn «al wrelo- 
veg Gua PBacralovtec. WW. hec falanga satre (663. 26). 
602. 34. a coveltre. NED. s.v. Cowl: A tub or similar 
large vessel for water, etc. esp. applied to one with two 
ears which could be borne by two men on a cowl-staff. 
and Soe: A large tub. Soe-tree, Sastange (sa = soe). 

Phalera -re, hec : hors gere or harnasse VIII. 25. hors 
harnasse IX. 50. 

Phalernum -ni, hoc : idem est quod vinum II. 63. 

Phelosophia -phie, hec: philosophie XII. 9. 

Philosophus -phi, hic: a philisophur XII. 8. 

Piarium -rii, hoc: a brusshe III. 27. 134. CA. a broche 
firmaculum, monile, piarium, spinter, spinterculum. 

Pigmentum, hoc: idem est quod nectar, et pymente 
II. 66. Jan. est pigmentum confectio ex vino et melle et 
diversis speciebus suavis et odorifera. PP. 336. Pyment 
pigmentum, nectar, mellicratum. 

Pilleus -lei, hic: a coife or a cappe III. 70. 

Pilus -li, hic: a pestell V. 28. 

Pilus -li, hic: a here V. 29. A hair. 

Pincerna -e, hic hec: a butiler II. 4. 

Pinguedo -nis, hec: idem est quod popa V. 7. 

Pipar, hoc: pepir V. 112. 

Pirgula -le, hec: a tabullman I. 55. NED. s.v. Table 
man: One of the “men” or pieces used in any game played 
on a board, esp. backgammon. 

Pirgum -gi, hoc : a tabular pointe I. 54. WW. 738. 4. hee 
pirga the poynt of the chekyre. NED. s.v. Point 21. One 
of the squares of the chessboard. 

Pirricudium -dii, hoc: a fire irne III. 75. 

Pisa -se, hec: peese VIII. 72. 

Pistor -toris, hic: a bakester VII. 1. 

Pistrinum -ni, hoc: a bakehous VII. 2. 

Pix picis, hec: pike XI. 86. pix assera a souter coode 
XI. 87. cobbler’s wax (? leg. aspera). PP. 89. Code, 
sowters wax coresina. 

Pixis -dis, hec: a boxe III. 80; XIII. 76. 
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Placentum -ti, hoc: @ simnell or a wastell VII. 27. 
NED. s.v. Simnel: A kind of bread or bun made of fine 
flour. s.v. Wastell: Bread made of the finest flour. 

Plaustellum -li, hoc: idem est quod plaustrum VIII. 6. 

Plaustrum -tri, hoc: a wayn VIII. 5. 

Plecta -te, hec: a colar for a hors IX. 49. 

Plumare -ris, hoc: a fedire bedde III. 16. WW. 742. 
15 hoc plumale a fedyrbed. 

Polemitus -a -um: a motteleid III. 22. WW. 603. 46. 
Polimitus ray or motle or medlee. Motleyed = parti- 
coloured. 

Polentrudium -dii, hoc : a boltinge cloth VII. 11. WW. 
808. 35. Hoc pollentridium a bultpele. 603. 48. Politridium 
a bultyngcloth. PP. 52. Bult poke taratantara, taratan- 
tarum, pollitridium. 

Pontifex -cis, hic: a bisshope XIII. 21. 

Popa -pe, hec: fatnesse V. 5. Jan. Popa, id est 
pinguedo, sed ponitur quandoque pro pingui. PP. 428. 
Spyke, or fette flesch popa (spyke is fat bacon). 

Popa -pe, hec: the flott of a pott V. 53. Froth, scum. 
Cf. PP. 166. Flotyse of a potte or other lyke spuma. 
NED. s.v. Flot, Flotesse. 

Popina -e, hec: idem est quod coquina V. 2. 

Popinus -ni, hic: idem est quod cocus V. 4. 

Porcellus -li, hic: a pygge XI. 95. 

Porcus -ci, hic: a hogge XI. 94. 

Porticus -us -ui, hic: a porche I. 86. 

Postela -le, hec: a croupur IX. 36. WW. 628. 8. 
cropyn. 665. 35. taylerape. 727.40. acroper. PP. 103. 
Cropper postela, subtela. CA. a cropure postela. 

Potus -tus -ui, hic: drinke II. 19. 

Prebenda -de, hec : prowande IX. 4. a prebend XIII. 45. 

Precentor -ris, hic: a@ chaunter for the quere XIII. 38. 

Presegmen -nis, hoc: a pache of cloth or of lethir 
Tl. 116. WW. 655. 11. screde. PP. 81. Chyppyng of 
leder or odyr lyke succidia, presigmen. 

Presepe, pis, hoc: a sadill IX. 2. 
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Pressorium, hoc : idem est quod panntplicium III. 132, 
Pressura, hec: a prassure V. 56. streynour V. 125. 
Prisbiter -ri, hic: idem est quod sacerdos XIII. 12. 
Problema -tis, hoc: a probleme XII. 17. 

Profectum -ti, hoc: a goose gibbelote V.95. PP. 190, 
Gyblet of fowlys profectum. CA. a gebyllott profectum, 
See also Garfra and Giblott in CA. Apparently a common 
corruption of prosectum. 

Promptuarium -rii, hoc: a botrye II. 1. a buttery. 

Promuscis -dis, hic: @ musell for a bere XI. 5. A 
muzzle for a bear. 

Proverbium -bii, hoc: a proverbe XII. 65. 

Proximus -a -um: idem est quod vicinus I. 49, 

Proximus -mi, hic: a neghbure I. 50. 

Pugillaris, hic: @ scrowe XII. 71. A scroll, schedule, 

Pugio -onis, hic: a daggar III. 55. 

Pullus -li, hic: a foole IX. 15. Foal. 

Pullus -li, hic, iterum: a chekine IX. 16. 

Pullus -la -lum: blake IX. 17. 

Pulmentarium, hoc: sowll V. 84. WW. 579. 41. 
Edulia sowell. 661. 49. hoc edulium sowle. CA. sowle 
edulium, pulmentarium. Gen. xxvii. 4. Fac mihi inde 
pulmentum sicut velle me nosti Make to me thereof sowil, 
as thow knowe me to wiln. Jer. xxxvii. 20. Ut daretur ei 
torta panis quotidie, excepto pulmento That there shulde 
be 3o0ue to hym a cake of bred. eche dai, out take sowyl. 

Pulmentum -ti, hoc: a sewe V. 83. <A kind of broth 
made with onions. WW. 572. 7. cepulatum sew. 661. 21. 
hoc sepulatum sewe. PP. 409. Sew sepulatum. CA. a 
sewe or brothe pulmentarium. 

Pulpa -pe, hec : the lire of any flesche V.122. CA. Lyre 
of flesche pulpa. Lyrye pulposus. NED. s.v. Lire: Flesh, 
muscle, brawn. 

Pulpitum -ti, hoc: a pulpite XIII. 47. 

Puls -tis, hec: potage V. 86. 

Puluinar -ris, hoc: a cusshyn I. 5. a pelowe III. 17. 

Pumex -ecis, hec: a@ pomyse XII. 69. 

Purpura -re, hec: purpull III. 25. 
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Q. 


Quaternus -ni, hic: a quater XII. 44. 


R. 


Radius -ii, hic: a spoke, or a sounbem VIII. 10. 
Sunbeam. 

Radix -cis, hec: a roote of anything VIII. 85. 

Ragadia -die, hec: raye III. 20. In WW. and PP. 
ragadia occurs as the name of a fish, in Du C. as fissura, 
rima. Here it means a kind of striped cloth. Cf. Du C. 
Radiatus: Segmentis diversi coloris distinctus pannus, 
vulgo raye. 

Ralla -le, hec: a shauingcloth III. 36. Jan. Hee ralla 
vestis que vulgo dicitur rasilis, et hoc rallum -li, id est 
rasorium. PP. 374. Rylle, thynne clothe ralla. 479. 
Thynne cloth, that ys cleped a ryfle ralla. CA. a raster 
clathe ralla. a raster house barbitondium, tonsorium. a 
schavynge clathe ralla. 

Rallum -li, hic: idem est quod nouacula III. 138. See 
Ralla. 

Rastrum -tri, hoc: a rake VIII. 40. 

Rasura -re, hec: a raisure XII. 75. 

Rato -tonis, hic: a raton XI. 21. 

Redimiculum -li, hoc: an entirment III. 128. Prob. 
from to tire the head. ; 

Repagulum -li, hoc: a doore barr I. 71. 

Repararius, hic: a brache XI. 53. See odorinsecus. 

Repofocilium, hoc : a 3o0ll stoke I. 64. Jan. Repofocilium 
Id quod tegit ignem in nocte, vel quod retro ignem ponitur, 
quasi cilium foci, super quod a posteriori parte foci ligna 
ponuntur, quod vulgo lar dicitur, et conponitur a repono et 
focus et cilium. WW. 697. 33. an hedbronde. PP. 220. 
Herth stok, or kynlyn reposialium, repofocilium. Du C. 
sv. retrofocilium. 

Resticula -le, hec: a whippe cord VIII. 24. 
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Reticulum -li, hoc: a Roll III. 122. WW. 607. 45. 4 
calle. 655. 16. kelle. PP. 246. Kelle reticulum, reciolum, 
NED. s.v. Caul and Kelle: A woman’s hair-net. 

Rima -e, hec: a crevis or a riffte II. 39. 

Ripa -pe, hec: a brerth of a vessel II. 37. NED. sy, 
Brerd : The topmost surface or edge; rim, brim, brink. 

Risi, indecl. hoc: rise V. 102. WW. 714. 8; 740. 26, 
ryse. PP. 373. Ryce, frute risia vel risi, neut. indecl. see, 
quosdam, vel risium vel risorum granum, CA. ryse risi, 
indeclinabile. 

Ritmicus -a, -um: rymefull XII. 62. 

Ritmus -mi, hic: a ryme XII. 63. 

Rota -te, hec: a whele IV. 21. 

Rotabula -le, hec: a molldingboord VII. 8. NED. sw, 
Moulding-board: A board on which dough or paste is 
kneaded and shaped. 

Rotula -le, hec: a roll XII. 72. 

Rumen -nis, hoc: nete cudde X. 15. 

Rumphea -e, hec: idem est quod gladius III. 99. 

Rupa -pe, hec: a ribbe VII. 20. 

Rupes -pis, hec: a roche II. 38. 


S. 


Saccus -ci, hic: a sakke VIII. 49. 

Sacerdos -tis, hic hec: a preeste XIII. 11. 

Sacrementum, hoc: a sakeringe and the sacrement 
XIII. 78. 

Sacrista -te, hic hec: a segirstane XIII. 34. 

Saculus -li, hic: a poke or a sachell VIII. 50. a sachell 
XII. 73. 

Sagina -ne, hec: idem est quod popa V. 9. 

Saginarium -rii, hoc: a goospanne V. 41. PP. 173. 
Frank, for kepyng off fowlys to make fette saginarium. 
Frankyd saginatus. Frankyng saginacio. 297. Mwe 
saginarium. 528. Parroke saginarium, cauea, pergulus. 
Florio. s.v. Sagginario: A place wherein beasts or birds are 
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fatned, crammed or mewde fat. Also a coupe, a franke, 
a penne. NED. s.v. Goose-pen. 

Sal -lis, hic: salte II. 52. 

Salarium -rii, hoc: @ salte celare II. 51. © 

Salsugo -ginis, hec: bryne V. 55. 

Sarcinatorius. See Sella. 

Sartago -nis, hec: 1dem est quod cacabus V. 22. 

Satum -ti, hoc: idem est quod granum VIII. 60. 

Scabellum -i, hoc: a stole I. 10. 

Scaccarium, hoc: a chekire I. 53. WW. 609. 40. a 
chekere. PP. 79. Chekyr scaccarium. Chekyr tabul 
scaccarium, stipadium. Chesse scaccarium. 

Scala -le, hec: a leddir VIII. 89. 

Scamnum -i, hoc: a binke I. 9. 

Scansile -lis, hoc : idem est quod strepa IX. 34. WW. 
129. 2. stirap (A.S.). 332. 11. stigrap (A.S.). 609. 45. 
a styrop. 665. 39; 727. 45. styroppe. PP. 437. Styroppe 
strepa, scansile. 

Scapha -phe, hec: a boll V. 24. 

Scoba -be, hec: a besome VIII. 86. 

Scola -le, hec : in singulari a bordell hous XII. 48. 

Scole -larum, he: in plurali a scole XII. 49. The dis- 
tinction between the sing. and the plur. is different in Jan. 
Scola Grece, Latine dicitur vacatio, quia ibi vacamus. Et 
in singulari cum dicimus: Magnam scolam habeo, de loco 
intelligitur; cum vero dicitur in plurali: Magnas scolas 
habeo, de scolaribus intelligitur, quasi multos scolares 
habeo. 

Scolaris -ris, hic hec: a scoler XII. 3. 

Scopa -pe, hec: idem est quod scoba VIII. 87. 

Scriba -be, hic hec: a maister of lawe XII. 54. 

Scriptor -toris, hic: @ writere XII. 53. 

Scriptorium -rii, hoc: a penner and ynkhorn XII. 34. 
PP. 332. Penner and ynkhorne yn on word scriptorium, 
calamarium. CA. a penner and a nynkehorne calamarium. 
NED. s.v. Penner: A case or sheath for pens. 

Scriptura -re, hec: a writynge XII. 76. 
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Scropha -phe, hec: a sowe or a gilte XI. 92. 

Scrutellum -li, hoc: a chitirlinge V. 65. PP. 82, 
Chytyrlynge scrutellum, scrutum. Cf. Fest. 333. Scrutillus 
venter suillus condito farre expletus. 

Scutella -le, hec: a chargeour V. 57. WwW. 610. 41, 
a dyyshe. 770. 21. a scotylle. 

Scutica -ce, hec: a whippe VIII. 23; IX. 51. 

Scutum -ti, hoc: a shelde III. 105. 

Securicula, hec: a hachett V. 76. 

Securis -ris, hec: axe V. 75. 

Sedicula -le, hec: a sege IX. 46. NED. s.v. Siege: A 
seat. 


Seges -tis, hec: idem est quod granum VIII. 61. 

Segisterium, hoc: draffe II. 59; VII. 35. Draft is 
sediment of ale, brewery refuse. PP. 131. Draffe segis- 
terium, drascum. WW. 725. 28. hoc sigisterium draf. 
CA. Draf segisterium, acinacium, brasipurgium. NED. sv. 
Draff: refuse, dregs, lees. 

Seligo -nis, hec: the... of whete (illeg.) VIII. 70. 


Selimeta -te, hec: an alestake VII. 38. Cf. Celimeta 
51, 22. 

Sella sacrinatoria a paksadill IX. 52. (leg. sarcinatoria). 

Sella gestatoria: idem est et a sumursadill IX. 53. 
Cf. PP. 422. Somer hors gerulus, somarius. NED. sv. 
Summer: A pack-horse, and Summer-saddle. 

Semen -nis, hoc: a seede VIII. 63. 

Sententia -tie, hec: a sentence XII. 64. 

Sera -e, hec: a loke I. 80. 

Sericum -ci, hoc: silke III. 26. 

Sermo -nis, hec: idem est quod dictio XII. 22. 

Seruicia -e, hec: ale I]. 18 = Cervisia. 

Serum, hoc: wheye VI. 13. 

Sigalum -li, hoc: rye VIII. 69. 

Silex -cis, hec: a flinte III. 79. 

Sillaba -be, hec: a sillabull XII. 21. 

Simila -le, hec: idem est quod farina VII. 5. 

Sinagoga -ge, a Jewes kirke XIII. 7. 
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Sindon -nis, hec: a sendal III. 24. WW. 612. 13. 
Sendel. PP. 406. Sendel sindon. NED. s.v. Sendal: Fine 
linen, lawn. Prov. XXXI1. 24. Sindonem fecit et vendidit 
Sendel she made, and solde (Wyc.). Mat. XXVII. 59. Et 
accepto corpore Joseph involvit illud in sindone munda and 
the body taken Joseph wlappide it in a clene sendel. 

Singulum -li, hoc: @ garthe IX. 32. WW. 655. 37. 
gyrdylle. leg. Cingulum. 

Sipes -tis, hec: a stoke V. 54. PP. 438. Stoke truncus, 
sepes. Sipes here and sepes in PP. perhaps due to con- 
fusion with stipes. 

Sirentorium, hoc: a warroke 1X. 41. WW. 612. 23. 
awarrok. NED. s.v. Warrok: A girth. 

Sonipes -pedis, hic: a hakenae IX. 7. 

Sophia -phie, hec: wysdome XII. 10. 

Sophisma -tis, hoc: a sofphime XII. 12. 

Sophistica -ce, hic hec: a sophistrer XII. 11. 

Sotularis -ris, hic: a shooe III. 92. 

Spartanus -ni, hic: a spaynell XI. 51. PP. 282. Mastyf, 
hounde spartanus. 286. Mestyf, hound spartanus, umber. 

Spatula -le, hec: swingill wand IV. 23. Cf. Excudia. 

Speculum -li, hoc: a mirrour III. 74. 

Spica -ce, hec: a nere of corn VIII. 78. 

Sponda -e, hec: idem est quod ferculum (a foldyng- 
chaier) I. 8. a folleingchaier III. 109. 

Sporta -te, hec: a leepe VIII. 44. WW. 613. 12; 
725. 39. a lepe. PP. 34. Basket, leepe sporta, corbes. 
100. Crelle, basket or leepe cartallus, sporta. 259. Leep 
or baskete sporta, calathus, corbis. NED. s.v. Leap: A 
basket. Marc. VIII. 8. Sustulerunt, quod superaverat de 
fragmentis, septem sportas: Thei token up that lefte of 
relyf seuene leepis. ; 

Stabularius, hic: a stabull kepar IX. 21. 

Stabulum, hoc: a stabull IX. 1. 

Stallum -li, hoc: a stall in a quere XIII. 46. WW. 
756. 25. Hic stallus a stalle. CA. Stalle in the chirche 
Stacio, stallum, staciuncula. 
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Stilus -li, hic: a pointell XII. 30. WW. 682. 32. g 
pointyle. 779. 17. a poyntelle. PP. 339. Poyntel stilus, 
graphium. CA. a poyntelle stilus graphium: Versus: 


Est stilus et graphium, calamus scriptoribus aptus 
Atque pugillaris fertur capiente pugillo. 


Stipa -pe, hec: a barre III. 54. WW. 613. 34. stode, 
735. 9. a stoythe. PP. 33. Barre of a gyrdyle or of harnes 
stipa. NED. s.v. Bar: An ornamental transverse band on 
a girdle, saddle, etc. 

Stipodium -i, hoc: a tabull dormerd I. 14. Jan, 
Stipadium est genus mense quasi stipendium, vel dicitur a 
stipitibus quasi stipodium, sic enim prius acceptum est, 
PP. 79. Chekyr tabul scaccarrium, stipadium. NED. sz. 
Dormant: Dormant table, a table fixed to the floor, or 
forming a fixed piece of furniture. 

Stipula -le, hec: stubble VIII. 77. 

Stragulatus -a -um: reied III. 21. WW. 613. 39. 
stragulum ray. 734. 8. ray. PP. 365. Ray, cloth stragu- 
lum. Rayyd with ray stragulatus, radiatus. 

Stramen -nis, hoc: strae VIII. 76. 

Strepa -pe, hec: a stirope IX. 33. 

Stupa -pe, hec: hardis IV. 12. WW. 614. 2. herdes. 
696. 9. a hardes. PP. 223. Hyrdys or herdys of flex 
or hempe stupa (stuppa), napta. CA. Hardes stuppa, 
quidam dicunt stupa. NED. s.v. Hards: The coarser parts 
of flax or hemp. 

Subboscus -ci, hic: undirwood I. 26. 

Subdiaconus, hic: a subdecone XIII. 28. 

Subligar -garis, hoc: a /an;arr III. 89. CA. A lan;er 
ligula, subligar. Fr. laniére. NED. s.v. Lainer: A lace, 
strap, thong. 

Subligatorium, hoc: a garter III. 90. Jan. s.v. Suff- 
bulatorium : A suffibulo -las dicitur hoc suffibulatorium, id 
est subligatorium. 

Subsellium -lii, hoc: a basse sadill IX. 37. 

Subtunica, hec: a corsett III. 39. 
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Succentor -ris, hic: @ subchaunter XIII. 39. 

Succidium -dii, hoc: sowse V. 45. WW. 614. 20; 
660. 35; 741. 35. PP. 424. Sowce succidium. 461. 
Sowsyn succidio -as. CA. Sowse succidium vel succiduum. 
NED. s.v. Souse: Various parts of a pig or other animal 
prepared for food by means of pickling. (In Varro and Cic. 
succidia (f.) = flitch of bacon.) 

Succussarius, hic: a trotter or a coursour IX. 9. 

Sudarium, hoc: idem est quod mantile, or a moketour, 
a horshous, a windinge shete or a bonde thatt the chine of 
a dede body is bounden up with II. 57.- a horshowse IX. 
27. WW. 614. 25. a mokedore. NED. s.v. Muckender : 
A handkerchief. 

Suffriganeus, hic: a suffrigane XIII. 23. 

Superaltare, -ris, hoc: a superautir XIII. 73. 

Sumen -nis, hoc: grese or suett V. 10. 

Superliminare -ris, hoc: the ouersley of the dore I. 78. 
WW. 614. 29. a lyntel. 668. 5. ouverslay. PP. 374. 
Ovyrslay of a doore superliminare. NED. s.v. Overslay: 
The lintel of a door. 

Sus suis, hec: a sowe XI. 93. 

Synamomum, hoc: synomome V. 107.  «xevvduwpov. 


- 


Tabella -le, hec: a tabill XII. 28. 

Taberna -ne, hec: a tauerne, II. 2. 

Tabula -le, hec: a tabull I. 30. 

Talpa -pe, hec: a molewarpe XI. 24. 

Taratantarum -ri, hoc: a temsing siffe VII. 12. WW. 
141. 13. Taratantara hridder. 615. 18. Taratantara est 
instrumentum quo farina colatur. Et instrumentum cuius 
percussione granum defluit inter molas molendini, anglice 
a clacke, et est clangor tubarum. 663. 4. temse. 809. 1. 
tense. PP. 52. Bult poke taratantara fem. taratantarum 


neut. CA. a tempse taratantarum, setarium, setacium, 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXI, ie 
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to tempse taratantarizare. NED. s.v. Temse: A sieve, esp, 
one used for bolting corn. 

Tantarum -ri, hoc: wine lyese Il. 60. A mistake for 
tartarum, otherwise there would be no reason for dragging 
in the next word Tartarus. PP. 132. Dreggis or lyys off 
wyne tartarum. 262. Lye or lyes of wyne lia, tartarum. 

Tartarus -ri, hic: ell II. 61. 

Taurus -ri, hic: a bull X. 2. 

Taxia -ie, hec: swinesgrese V. 136. Isid. xx. 2. 24, 
Taxea lardus est gallice dictum. Unde et Afranius in 
Rosa: Gallum sagatum pingui pastum taxea. 

Teca -ce, hec: a cofir, a thimbyll, a caase, a lokir, an 
almary, a chesfatt, a nutte schale or a huske thatt the com 
ligges in III. 117. a chesfatte VI. 11. WW. 616. 19. 
Theca a cas. PP. 479. Thymbyl theca, digita. CA.a 
themelle digitale, digitabulum, parcipollex, pollicium, theca. 
The spelling is due to a supposed derivation from tego; 
Isid. xviii. 9. 3. Teca ab eo quod aliquid receptum tegat, 
C littera pro G posita. Alii Graeco nomine thecam vocari 
adserunt, quod ibi reponatur aliquid. Cf. Jan. s.v. Theca: 
Nota quod teca, si est Latinum a tego, caret aspiratione, 
si vero est Grecum, habet aspirationem in prima sillaba 
theca, et producit the. 

Tegula -le, hec: a sclate ston I. 100. 

Telum -li, hoc: a webbe IV. 26. 

Templum -pli, hoc: a tempull XIII. 6. 

Tena -e, hec: a night cappe II. 71. WW. 735. 24, 
a coyfe. 773. 34. a hewd. PP. 70. Cape, ornement for 
clerkis tena. Jan. s.v. Tena: dicitur hec tena -ne et tenia 
-nie, id est vittarum extremitas dependens diversorum 
colorum. 

Tenea -e, hec: a tashell III. 72. a tassell IX. 42. 

Tersorium -rii, hoc: malkyn VII. 13. An oven 
sweeper. PP. 280. Malkyn, malpyle or ovyn swepyr 
dorsorium, tersorium. WW. 616. 12. a swepelles. 808. 
31. a malkyn, NED. s.v. Malkin 3. 

Tessera -re, hec: a windill VIII. 42. The usual Latin 
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for windill was ventilabrum or pala: WW. 664. 7. Hoc 
yentilabrum, Anglice wyndylle. PP. 529. Wyndyl ven- 
tilabrum, pala. Jan. s.v. Pala: A palea dicitur hec pala -le, 
qua ventilatur, ut frumentum a palea purgatur. s.v. Pale: 
Pala dicitur ventilabrum, et latum instrumentum ferreum 
ad opus ignis. The entry here is possibly due to a mis- 
understanding of Isid. xx. 14. 12. where in the chapter 
De instrumentis rusticis the words Tesserae sunt quibus 
frumentorum numerus designatur occur. 

Thalamus -i, hic: idem est quod camera III. 2. 

Theca -ce, hec: a huske VIII. 83. See Teca. 

Themo -monis, hec: a cartethill VIII. 14. The ‘h’ of 
themo is probably due to the influence of till. WW. 
615. 35. Temo a thylle. 737. 31.ateme. PP. 478. Thylle 
of a cart temo. 

Thesaurarius -rii, hic: a tresurere XIII. 41. 

Thesaurus -ri, hic: a tresour III. 130. 

Thorale, hoc: a bedde cloth Ill. 13. WwW. 626. 10. 
Toral coverlyte. 


Thorus, hic : idem est quod lectus, proprie a bride bedde 
III. 9. 


Tiara -re, hec: amytt XIII. 83. WW. 649. 37. Hic 
amittus amytte, hic tiera idem est. NED. s.v. Amict: A 
kerchef or cloth tied round the head. s.v. Tiara: a kind 
of turban. 

Timpanum -ni, hoc: a carte nafe VIII. 4. PP. 304. 
Nave of a qwele modius, modiolus, timpanum, cantus, 
meditullinm. 

Tina, hec: a sooe II. 34. Cf. Phalanga. WW. 616. 
29. a covelle. 662. 33. sa. 725. 36. a soe. PP. 419. Soo 
or cowle, vessel tina. 

Tinarium -rii, hoc: a sotree II. 35. WW. 663. 32. 
Hoc sinarium sotre. 725. 37. Hoc tinarium a so-tre. See 
Phalanga. 

Toga -ge, hec: a@ govne III. 33. 

Tolus -li, hic: a pomell III. 108. WW. 616. 39. a 
pomel. PP. 341. Pomel of a suerde or of a knyfe tolus. 

Q2 
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Torcular -ris, hoc: a prasse VI. 14. 

Torquinella -le, hec : a toge withe X. 14. WwW. 665. 21; 
727. 32. Hec torques a wythe. 

Torta -te, hec: a caake VII. 22. WW. 616. 48; a Rake 
740. 1. a cak. 

Trabea -bee, hec: a kynges garmente III. 32. 

Tracia -cie, hec: a trace VIII. 19. 

Trama -me, hec: a trave XI. 78. ?a mistake for 
Trava? PP. 489. Trawe of smythy ipodromus, ergas- 
terium, trave -arum. CA. Trave for to scho horse jn 
ferratorium, ergasterium, traue. NED. s.v. Trave: A 
frame or enclosure of bars in which a restive horse is 
placed to be shod. 

Trames -tis, hec: a trayne II, 46. PP. 488. Trayle or 
trayne of a cloth lacinia, trames. Jan. tramis: a traho 
dicitur hec tramis huius tramis, extrema pars vestimenti. 

Tribulum -li, hoc: a flaile swipull VIII. 27. NED sw, 
Swipple: the part of the flail that strikes the grain in 
thrashing. 

Tribulus -li, hic: a shulfe VIII. 88. 

Tricatura -e, hec: a warde of a loke I. 84. WW. 
617. 19. a warde of a lok. PP. 515. Warde of a lokke 
tricatura. 

Tripes -dis, hec: a braundrith V. 73. WwW. 660. 31. 
burnderthe 769. 26. a brenlede 626. 12. tripos brondyre. 
723. 39. hec tripos a brandrythe. PP. 47. Braynloyde 
(brandelede) tripes. CA. a brandryth tripos. NED. sv. 
Brandreth: A gridiron; a tripod or trivet of iron. 

Tristegum -gi, hoc: a thredoubill chaumbur III. 3. 

Tristellus -li, hoc: a tristill I. 16. Trestle. 

Triticum, hoc: whete VIII. 67. 

Truda -de, hec: a sleede VIII. 18. The usual word is 
iraha. 

Tucetaria -rie, hec: a blobster V. 72. 

Tucetum -ti, hoc: a hagas or a hakkyd podinge V. 70. 
WW. 741. 36. hagas. PP. 211. Hagas puddynee (Hakkis 
puddyngys) tucetum. 
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Tucitarius, hic: a poddinge wright V. 71. Jan. s.v. 
Tucetum: Inde hic tucetarius tucetarii qui cibum illum 
facit. 

Tunica -ce, hec: a kirtell III. 38. 


U. 


Umber -bri, hic: a mastiffe XI. 52. WW. 620. 2. 
Umbrus a maystyf, or a blodehunde. PP. 286. Mestyfe, 
hound spartanus, umber. 

Unicus -ci, hic: the snott of a candell I. 62. Evidently 
a mistake of the copyist for mucus. 

Urceolus -li, hic: a possenett V. 16. A little pot. 

Urceus -cei, hic: idem est quod olla V. 15. 

Urla -le, hec: a purfull III. 47. PP. 350. Purfyle off 
cloth limbus, horarium, urla. NED. s.v. Purfle: the em- 
broidered border or edge of a garment. 

Ursus -si, hic: a beere XI. 4. 

Uter -tris, hic: a boeltl or a flakett Il. 41. 


V. 


Vacca mulfera: idem est quod basseris (milchecowe). 
X. 9. Cf. Du C. s.v. Vacca mulsa. 

Vagina -ne, hec: a sheth or a scawbark III. 106. A 
scabbard. 

Valva -e, hec: a 3ate or a wickett I. 79. 

Vanga -ge, hec: a spade VIII. 92. 

Vas -sis, hoc: a vessel V. 78. 

Vasculum, hoc: idem est quod vas V. 79. 

Vectes -tis, hec: a sneke I. 74. PP. 254. Lach or snek 
pessulum, clitorium, pessula. 419. Sneke or lacche: 
chitorium, pessulum. pessum. NED. s.v. Sneck: the latch 
of a door or gate. 
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Vellus -ris, hoc: a fleese XI. 81. 

Velum -li, hoc: a vaile III. 121. 

Venaticus, hic: a racche XI. 50. NED. s.v. Rache: 4 
hunting dog. 

Ventilabrum -bri, hoc: a window cloth VIII. 46. CA 
a wyndowe clathe pala, ventilabrum. To window =to 
winnow. Cf. Tessera. 

Verbicus -ci, hic : idem est quod aries XI. 63. PP. 520, 
Weddyr, schyppe aries, berbicus, berbex. WW. 698. 28, 
Berbex weder. 

Vercificator, hic: a vercifier XII. 60. 

Vereda -de, hec: a thill mare VIII. 17. 

Veridus -di, hic: a thill hors VIII. 16. WW. 698. 2. 
hic veredus a cartthors. 811. 22. a thylhorse. PP. 478, 
Thylle hors veredus. 

Verres -ris: a galte XI. 91. 

Versus -sus, hic: a veers XII. 27. 

Vertebrum -bri, hoc: a wherle IV. 6. WW. 618. 46. 
a wherve orareele. 794.18. a aworowylle. 696. 10. hoc 
vertubrum a whelle. PP. 526. Whorwyl of a spyndyl 
vertebrum. CA. Qwherel of a spyndylle giraculum, 
neopellum, vertibrum. 

Vertigo -nis, hec: a doore harre I. 87. CA. an harte 
of a door cardo. NED. s.v. Harre: The hinge of a door 
or gate. 

Vertibulum -li, hoc: coll rake VII. 14. Hugut. In 
strumentum cum quo carbones vertuntur in fornace. 

Veru indec. hoc: a spitt V. 25. 

Verutum, hoc: idem est quod veru V. 26. 

Vervex -vecis, hic: a ramme XI. 66. 

Vespere -arum, hee: evunsonge XIII. 59. 

Vestimentum, hoc: a gardement III. 30. 

Vestis -tis, hec: a cloth III. 28. 

Viaticum, -ci, hoc: idem est quod eucaristia XIII. 80. 

Vicarius -rii, hic: @ vicare XIII. 44. 

Vicia -cie, hec: ffecche VIII. 74. Vetch. 

Vicinus -a -um: neere I. 48. 
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Vicinus -i, hic: idem est quod convitaneus I. 47. 

Villus -li,*hic: a flokke XI. 82. © 

Vinum -ni, hoc: wine II. 62. 

Vipa -pe, hec: a wine sope II. 68. WW. 742. 5. a 
wynsope. Cf. Offa. 

Virga -ge, hec: a wande XII. 67. 

Vitiligo -nis, hec: cowsole X. 12. 

Vitta -te, hec: a filett or a bend III. 119. 

Vitulus -li, hic: a calfe X. 6. 

Vocabulum -li, hoc: idem est quod dictio XII. 25. 

Volumen -nis, hoc: idem est quod liber XII. 42. 

Vopellus -li, hic: a cardinge IV. 25. 

Vulpecula -le, hec: a ffox whelpe XI. 10. 

Vulpes -pis, hic: a ffoxe XI. 10. 


Z. 


Zima -me, hec: levine VII. 9. 

Zinziber vel Zinziberum, hoc: gingir V. 106. 

Zizania -nie, hec: drawke VIII. 75. WW. 787. 1; 
CA. Drake or darnylle zizannia. Darnelle. zizannia. 
NED. s.v. Drawk. 

Zona -ne, hec: a girdill III. 49. 

Zucura -re, hec: sugur V. 111. 


VERSES. 


I. 41. Faux. Graecismus X. 229. 
Fals metit et scindit, fax urit, faux quoque mandit. 
I. 55. Pirgula. 
Ad silvam pergo, sed currit pirgula pirgo. 
I. 59. Candela, lucerna, laterna : 
Quo lux laterna latet est candela, lucerna. 
But Graecismus X. 191. 
Quo candela latet tibi sit locus ille laterna. 
I, 68. Jesa. 
Non amat ille Jesum qui fert ad prelia jesam. 
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I. 83. Clava. In some MSS. of Graec. after Xi. 208. and 
quoted by Jan. s.v. Clavus. 
Clava ferit, clavis aperit, clavus duo iungit. 
II. 12. Patera. 
Rex patere patere pateras a(d) vina patere. 
(O king of Patera, allow the cups to be free for wine.) 
II. 14. Canterus. 
Cantare cantare facies me vel titubare. 

II. 50. Corbio dicatur homo qui corbes operatur. 

IiI. 139. Forpex. 

Forpice tollo pilos, fila forfice, forcipe ferrum 
Fex est filorum, ceps ferri, pexque pilorum. 

Jan. s.v. Forceps. Est forceps fabrorum numulariorum quasi 
ferriceps, quia ferrum candens capiat et teneat ... 
et dicitur hec forfex qua inciditur filum . . . et dicitur 
hec forpex qua inciditur pilus. Unde versus: 

Forfice fila, pilum cape forpice, forcipe ferrum. (Graec. 
166.) 
Item : 
Fex est filorum, ceps ferri, pexque pilorum. (Graec. X 167.) 
F cedit filum, C ferrum, P que capillum. 
Vel sic: © 
F resecat filum, P pilum ceps quoque ferrum. 
V. 13. Lixa. 
O lixa lixa ferventi fercula lixa. 
(O scullion swill the dishes with hot water.) 

VII. 6. Ferina. 

Far dat farinam, fera dat ratione ferinam. 

VIII. 21. Cantus. 

Cantus -ti bige, cantus -tus cantica signat. 

VIII. 74. Vicia. 

Si comedas viciam non est vicium tibi magnum. 

VIII. 85. Radix. 

Radix, festuca cum culmo, nodus, arista, 
Folliculus, palea, far, furfur, thecaque, spica 
Sunt partes grani vel que prius ista relegi. 
IX. 17. Pullus. (Garland Equiv.) . 
Pullus eque, pullus galline pullus et ater. 
TX. 54. Arculus. 
Arculus est selle, clitelle sive puelle. 

X. 13. Caula. 

Bos redit ad caulam quamvis ducatur ad aulam. 

XI. 32. Cerva. 

S servus famulus, C cervus bestia fertur. 
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XI. 45. Lesca, Lisca. 
Est panis lesca frustum quasi lamina facta, 
Est carex lisca, canis eat coniuxque licisca. 

XII. 65. Cathecuminus. 
Hic cathecuminus est ad fontem quique paratur 
Ille neophitus est qui nuper et inde levatur. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Dulces pendent circum oscula nati. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight 
Descending the broad hall-stair 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegra 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall. 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape—they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 





KOTTABISTAE. 


KAAAITIAIZ STE®ANOS. 


Est tenebris lucem quae dividit hora diurnam, 
Ingruit obducto nox ubi prima polo; 

Assiduos inter requies tum facta labores, 
Tum senior vobis, parvula turba, vaco. 


Tempus adest, supra iam visa silentia rumpi, 
Qua levis it rapidas pes repetitque vias. 

Fallimur? An verso se cardine ianua pandit, 
Lenia dum suavi murmura voce sonant? 


Tres ibi per scalas video sub lampade latas 
Limine prospiciens desuper ire meo; 

Huic gravior facies, hilari venit altera risu, 
Tertia flaventi conspicienda coma. 


Excipitur subito, subito perit aure susurrus; 
Laetus at inceptum prodit ocellus opus. 

Consiliis, credo, paribus socia agmina iungunt, 
Occupet ut nostros vis necopina lares. 


Comminus a scalis, iam comminus hostis ab aula, 
Ecce, ruit, subitas ingerit, ecce, minas. 

Nec mora, castelli penetrent ubi moenia nostri 
Dant aditum nullo tres vigilante fores. 


A latere, a tergo certant conscendere sellam; 
Arma mea victrix:explicat arce cohors. 

Si fuga temptatur, manus undique densa coercet; 
Me simul ex omni cingere parte putes. 


Circumfusa meo conectunt bracchia collo, 
Corripiuntque avidis oscula mille labris. 

Haud secus adgressi Rheni prope flumina turrim, 
Haud alia mures vi rapuere senem. 
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Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeons 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there I will keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Raro seelestum deseruit Poena. 
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PALLADAS. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Quae violas oculis, praedatrix turba, refertis, 
Iam, fateor, vobis moenia capta patent. 

At superare tamen valet haec barbata senectus, 
Credite, vos omnes viribus una suis. 


Nunc teneo captas, nunc munimenta coercent 
Opposita; hinc reduces fert via nulla pedes. 

Comprimit ut vinctos qui robore carceris arto, 
Vos ego detrudam cordis in ima mei. 


Claudet ibi aeternum (seu quid vel longius illo 
Tempus habet) validis ianua firma seris; 

Donec in annorum serie iam victa fatiscent 
Moenia, et a putri tabe peresa cadent. 


R. W. T. 


TIAAIPPOYS AIKH. 


Dormiit ad murum, narrant, homicida caducum, 
Cui species praesto nocte Serapis erat. 

Protinus, “Hic, miserande,” deus, “requiescere noli, 
At procul hinc,” cecinit, “sit tibi lectus; abi.” 

Mox abit excussus somno, subitamque ruinam 
Dat putris extemplo murus, humique iacet. 

Mane homicida pium superis reddebat honorem 
Laetus, opinatus se placuisse deo. 

At cecinit rursus iuxta stans nocte Serapis, 
“Num curare malos me, scelerate, putas? 

Nunc obitus faciles, si mors depulsa, licebat 
Effugere, at servat crux tibi, crede, neccm.” 


R. W. T. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Alleys and Angels, 


In an old court-yard, 
Seen from a lane-way, 
Down by the Liffey, 
Somewhere in Dublin, 
Whitened with stone-dust 
Dwells an Italian; 

And he makes angels. 


There are too many 
Makers of tomb-stones 
Whitened and formally 
Carven with crosses, 
Dwelling among us: 
But he makes angels 
Down by the Liffey. 


Now I remember 
Pagan Pompeii 

With its black frescoes 
Brightened by Cupids, 
Flying attendants, 
Winged amorini, 
Angels of Venus. 


Aye; and I think of 
Hermes the Angel, 

After his flight from 
Crystal Olympus, 

Skimming and fanning 
With his winged sandals 
The violet water; 

And in the four-fountained, 
Wonderful island, 

His thankless reception. 
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Backwards and forwards 
To Middle Ages 

Lightly my thought goes 
Thinking of Dante 
Drawing an angel; 

And the tip-pointed 
Wings of some airy 
Angelic chorus. 


What does the poor dusty, 
Dublin Italian 

Know of the grandeur 
Of his great nation; 

Grim civilisers, 
Law-givers, road-makers, 
Founders of cities, 
Dreamers of angels, 


Far from the sunlight, 
Far from the citron, 
White, with its branches 
Over white tables 
Lighted with red wine, 
Under grape trellises, 
Here in a lane-way, 
True to his nature, 
Making an angel? 


O for ten thousand 

Gifted Italians 

Dwelling amongst us 

Just to put angels 

On the black fresco 

Of this most dismal, 
Reasty and sunless 

Town where the meiny 

Of Heaven’s chief subjects, 
The Christ-beloved children, 
Are housed in a horrible 
Graveyard of houses! 
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I am a lover 

Of Beauty and Splendour, 
Lover of Swiftness, 
Lover of Brightness, 
Lover of sunlight 

And the delightful 
Movement of water, 
Starving in Dublin 

For Beauty and Brightness, 
Starving for gladness: 


God send an angel! 

Not a mere figment 

From childhood remembered, 
God, but a far-flashing 
Terrible creature, 

An awful tomb-shattering 
Burning Idea 

Of Beauty and Splendour, 
A winged Resurrector, 

One with a message 

To make the announcement : 


Not in His death, 
But in Christ’s resurrection 
Lieth salvation. 


Break down the tenement 
Walls that surround them; 
Lead out from festering 
Lane-way and garden 

The Heirs to the Kingdom, 
To sunlight, to highland, 
To winds blowing over 
Green fields; and restore to 
The sons of a City, 

By seafarers founded, 

The sight of white clouds on 
An open horizon. 
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Raise up a man— 

What though he must shout from 
The mountebank platform 
To gain him a hearing— 
With knowledge, with vision 
And sense of the grandeur 
Of human existence, 

To plan out a city 

As grand, if not grander, 
Than Georgian Dublin, 
With broadways and side-walks 
And dwellings proportioned 
To what in the nation 

Is faithful and noble; 

To save this old town 
From the artisan artist, 

The cottage replacing 

The four-storey mansion, 
The cynical largesse 

Of hospital-builders ; 

And all its bad conscience. 


Build up with gladness 

The house individual 

Set in its garden, 

Detached and uncrowded; 

So that the children 

In health grow to greatness; 
The family hold to 

Its proper distinction; 

So that the nation 

Be saved from soul-slaughter, 
The living damnation, 

Which comes from the crowding 
That leads to the Commune. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XXI. R 
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Build not in lanes 

Where the thought of an angel 
Is one with a tomb-stone; 

But out where Raheny 

Gives on Howth Head 

And the winds from Portmarnock; 
Or build where Dundrum, 

With its foot set in granite, 
Begins the long climb 

To the hill which O’Donnell 
Crossed ages ago 

In his flight from the city. 
Why should the sons 

Of the Gael and the Norseman 
Be huddled and cramped 

With broad acres about them 
And lightning-foot cars 

At their beck to transport them, 
Which overcome space 

Like the sandals of Hermes? 


Nations are judged 

By their capital cities; 
And we by the way 
That we fashion an angel. 


O. Sr. J. G. 


Steeple Bells. 


Gladly I hear you in the night 

Moider the silence with delight, 

Filling the empty awful round 

With banners and great wars of sound, 
Lulling from dread our human ears, 

As Earth goes where the souls of spheres 
In azure solitudes are prone 

Before the All-pervading Throne; 





KOTTABISTAE. 


As a far frontier vassal comes, 
With music and barbaric drums, 
Into the hall where hardly Death 
Can expiate a careless breath, 

(For his long fealty forgiven) 

To audience of the Son of Heaven. 


Os. i. G 


NTQXO= MANAHMIOS. 


Tall and great-bearded: black and white, 
The deep-eyed beggar gazed about, 
For all his weight of years, upright; 
He woke the morning with a shout, 
One shout, one note, one rolling word; 
But in my dreaming ears I heard 

The sea-filled rhythm roll again, 

And saw long-vanished boys and men 
With eager faces ranged around 

A dark man in a market place, 
Singing to men of his own race, 
With long blithe ripples in the sound, 
Of isles enchanted, love and wrath, 
And of Achilles’ deadly path; 

The great ash spear he used to fling; 
The bow one man alone could string; 
Odysseus in the sea immersed 

Who never heard of “Safety First,” 
Nor went to a Peace Conference : 

For Homer was a man of sense, 

And knew right well the only themes 
Of Song, when men have time for dreams. 
And then, indignant, down the lane 
The great dark beggar roared again. 


O. St. J. G 
R2 





Achil. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Quod fuit in pretio fit nullo Denique Honore. 


What, am I poor of late? 
’Tis certain, greatness, once fall’n out with Fortune 
Must fall out with men too: what the declined is 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall; for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer, 
And not a man, for being simply man, 
Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
The love that leaned on them, as slippery too, 
Do one pluck down another and together 
Die in the fall. But ’tis not so with me: 
Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 


At ample point all that I did possess, 
Save these men’s looks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida. 
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English Ecclesiastical Studies. By Rose Granam. S.P.CK, 
London, 1929. Price 15s. 


ALTHOUGH this book consists of a number of essays, published in 
different learned journals over a period of twenty-three years, it 
has a definite unity of purpose. The author’s concern has been 
to illustrate the life-history of English and French (but chiefly 
English) monasteries in the later Middle Ages, especially in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. She draws through- 
out almost entirely from the original sources, from monastic 
rules, statutes, and charters, from the registers and account books 
of the separate houses, from papal bulls and state papers, from 
the early chronicles, from the lives of saints and ecclesiastics, and 
from a host of other documents. Of all this mass of material, ' 
not only of what has been published by other antiquarians, but 
of much that is still in manuscript, she shows an intimate and 
exceptional knowledge. A book of this sort, closely packed with 
information and bristling with references, is not light reading; 
but it is of extraordinary value to anyone who wants to get 
really close to the facts, and to understand both the domestic life 
of the monasteries and their external relations with the religious 
and secular worlds of their times. 

The first six chapters are occupied with Cluny and the English 
houses dependent on Cluny. Their history illustrates the 
antithesis between the original spiritual purpose of the Founder 
and the worldly obligations which inevitably enmesh his Order 
"as possessions gather to them—not at first of their own will, but 
through the gifts of kings and popes and pious donors. Life at 
Cluny, as described in detail by the monk Bernard in the eleventh 
century, is simplicity itself. But the poor must be provided 
for; as many as 17,000 were fed in the year 1085. And pilgrims 
and wayfarers must be entertained; the latter are sometimes im- 
portant persons, who expect suitable hospitality. All this costs 
money. And however plain the monks’ diet and dress, they desire 
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to have sumptuous buildings and adornments for the Lord’s service. 
Evidently it becomes difficult to refuse wealth which can be so well 
applied. But this tendency provokes from time to time reactions 
towards the primitive simplicity and spirituality. Hence the move- 
ment which led to the foundation of the Cistercian Order in 1098 
and a little later of the Premonstratensians. The Order of Grand- 
mont, to which Miss Graham has devoted a separate essay, owed its 
origin to the ascetic Stephen of Muret, and seems to have retained 
until its extinction the characteristics of poverty and unworld- 
liness. The English houses of the Order enjoyed the special 
patronage of Henry II, yet they were continually in financial 
straits. But the English houses of the other Orders, Benedictines, 
Cistercians, Cluniacs, and the rest, showed much more aptitude 
for worldly affairs. Their lands were at first farmed only by 
lay-brothers, and the produce was consumed by the monks or 
given to the poor. But insensibly their operations extended; they 
began to sell the surplus of corn and wool for profit, and when 
the work grew too much for the lay-brothers, they began to employ 
hired labour. Presently they were buying up wool and carrying 
on a regular trade, which was both contrary to their vows and 
injurious to the legitimate merchants. Nor did they neglect 
opportunities of adding to their estates. When kings needed 
money for their wars, they squeezed the Jews, -who thereupon 
foreclosed on their mortgages on land: so that their debtors’ acres 
were cheap in the market, and were largely absorbed by the 
monasteries. Miss Graham’s book illustrates in detail for the 
thirteenth century a process which has been seen in many 
countries, and which still repeats itself. 

Growing wealth attracts the tax-gatherer: King and Pope 
both levied their toll from the monasteries. The monks probably 
paid their regular contributions about as cheerfully as the modern 
citizen, but special imposts evoked loud complaints. Papal 
legates had the right to demand “procurations” for their expenses, 
and these were often exorbitant. Miss Graham gives particulars, 
of which one item must suffice: for the years 1296 and 1297 
she estimates the yield of the procurations for the two provinces 
- of Canterbury and York at about £9,000, which is equivalent to 
about £180,000 in the money-values of the year 1913! ‘The 
King lent the support of the secular power to the Pope’s exactions, 
and the Pope in turn granted the King leave to collect tenths of 
the spiritualities and temporalities when he needed money for the 
French Wars. Lest the monks should get off too lightly, three 
successive assessments were made upon their houses between 1254 
and 1291, of which the Canon of Barnwell writes: Prima 
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tollerabilis, secunda gravis, tercia usque ad ossa excoriat. Yet 
Miss Graham shows reason to believe that even the third assess. 
ment fell far below the real values. For the monastic system of 
accounting was admirably adapted to baffle the inquirer, were he 
a tax-gatherer or were he a modern antiquarian. 

They were true Englishmen, however, these monks. Cop. 
fronted with a national emergency like the Scottish menace of 
1298, they paid up their tenths without too much grumbling 
And they had the English dislike of foreigners, but especially when 
the foreigner demanded money. The French Wars naturally 
accentuated this national antagonism, and during the 
schism of 1378-1409 the English houses of the Cluniac Orde 
detached themselves from the control of Cluny. The schism ended 
in 1409, but they did not willingly return to their old dependence, 
Their history in the fifteenth century is “a record of their struggle 
to shake off the French yoke.”” One after another they succeeded 
in obtaining power to elect their own rulers. Acting jointly, the 
English priors drew up a set of proposals for self-government, 
which they sent to the Abbot of Cluny. The old abbot scribbled 
across their petition an angry endorsement, calling it una magna 
fatuitas, and did not deign to reply. However, he presently gave 
way so far as to appoint an Englishman, Thomas Elmham, 
vicar-general for the English houses. But this did not satisfy 
them: they wanted independence. In the end Innocent VII 
settled the dispute by placing the Cluniac houses under the control 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This spirit of independence in practical affairs did not extend 
to the region of speculation. Miss Graham notes that in the 
eleventh century the teaching of the English theologians was 
purely traditional, and untouched by any tendency to criticism. 
If in the twelfth century the English Church showed itself u- 
willing to accept the autocratic claims of the papacy, this must 
be set down rather to impatience of foreign control than to 
any intellectual theory. The intellectual merits of the monas 
teries consisted rather in their educational work, in the establish- 
ment of libraries, and especially in the compilation of chronicles. 
In this field also they reflected faithfully the characteristics of 
their nation, which has always esteemed practical knowledge and 
despised abstract thought. 

Within the limits of this review it has only been possible to 
notice briefly the main aspects of monastic life which are 
illuminated by this scholarly, laborious, and altogether praise- 
worthy volume. 


E. J. G. 
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Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. By TENNEY FRANK. 
Sather Classical Lectures. Vol. VII. vi-+ 256. Cambridge 
University Press. 1930. 


Tue guiding purpose of this fine volume of essays is to correct 
the view that Roman literature is merely a reflection of that of 
Greece. Professor Frank shows how the literature of the republic 
can only be adequately explained and appreciated when it is con- 
sidered in its appropriate setting of contemporary Roman history. 
The introductory essay is devoted to sketching in broad outlines 
the social influences which were operative during the emergence 
and development of epic and dramatic poetry, oratory, and history. 
These forms of expression were not exotic or uncongenial to 
the Roman mind; the germs were already active in Italian soil. 
The response to the stimulation of Hellenic exemplars was so 
marvellous, the borrowing as regards form and matter so con- 
siderable, that the Roman factors, both as regards origins and 
subsequent developments, have been generally ignored. The 
national inspiration, however, was never completely submerged; 
the philhellenism which was so conspicuous in the third century 
was checked by the reaction in which Cato took so prominent a 
part. In Comedy, for instance, where at first sight Greek in- 
fluence seems paramount, considerable concessions had to be made 
to Roman tastes and social conventions. The Greek types of 
slave and hetaera had to be toned down to suit Roman ideas. 
The structure of the New Comedy underwent alteration. The 
“trend toward an operatic form” in the cantica may have had 
Greek source, but its development on the Roman stage was largely 
a result of Roman experience and Roman exigencies. Terence 
was an innovator—perhaps he was prompted by Caecilius—when 
he abandoned the convention of the expository prologue. Even in 
Tragedy, as far as we can judge from the surviving fragments, 
the Roman dramatist did not hesitate to alter the motives of 
Greek myths in order to make them more palatable to a Roman 
audience. The decay of Roman Tragedy and Comedy, especially 
of the former, was rapid; Professor Frank indicates the social 
changes which were responsible for this degeneration of taste. 
There are two particularly fine chapters on the Prose of the 
Roman statesmen and on the Early Historians and Livy. Roman 
prose and Roman oratory were not the result of the observance of 
rules of rhetoric as laid down by Greek theorists. They developed 
in response to political demands. “As in England during the 
religious reformation, pulpit oratory moulded speech, so in Rome, 
during the period of political reformation from Cato to Cicero, 
forensic contests in the senate house and at the tribunals trans- 
formed Roman expression.” Norden and others have seriously 
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over-estimated the influence of Greek doctrine. “The periodic 
structure was native to Latin from the time of the earliest jp. 
scriptions.” Cicero was himself deceived in his attempt to fit 
Greek theories of rhythm to Latin prose. Analysis shows that 
“his usage is far truer to the genius of Latin than his theory,” 
“The teacher who compels his students to count the specific 
clausulae of an oration of Cicero commits an unpardonable crime 
against the holy spirit of a great art. The student must, of 
course, learn to read that prose with an accurate pronunciation 
of the sounds and quantities, but after that the rhythm will take 
care of itself.” The parts played by Cato, Gaius Gracchus, 
Crassus, and others in the development of Latin rhetoric, as 
well as the causes which led to the disappearance of the 
Ciceronian style, are reviewed with brevity and lucidity. In his 
survey of the Roman historians, Professor Frank’s judgments 
exhibit sanity and penetrative understanding. He reminds us 
that archeology has rehabilitated to an important extent the 
traditional history which Mommsen and others had regarded with 
contempt. “If Mommsen were writing to-day, he would certainly 
accept a large part of early political history.” There is a good 
word for the earlier group of historians, particularly for Fabius 
Pictor. Their work is distinguished from that of the romance 
school of the Gracchan and Sullan days, as well as from that of 
the antiquarians of the last days of the republic. Livy is often 
charged with historical derelictions; he did not exert himself to 
investigate records, and accepted, in many parts of his work, the 
statements of the less trustworthy of his predecessors. In answer 
to the first charge, Professor Frank points out that Livy did 
make use of such documents as had been published already; but 
it was impossible for him, in view of the magnitude of the task 
he had set himself, to delve for himself into primary sources. 
Roman documents and archives were not classified as in a modem 
record office. As regards the second charge, it is too sweeping. 
Livy’s work in books 31-45 is admitted to be uneven; he is fairly 
sound regarding events in Greece where he was able to draw on 
Greek historians, but he is shaky as regards western campaigns, 
where the ground had been worked only partially by Roman in- 
vestigators and contemporary writers. Still, even in this field 
Livy is not so culpable as some critics have declared him to be. 
The romantic narrative of Valerius was to some extent controlled 
by the statements of more reliable authorities like Piso, who had 
made researches in the state archives. Professor Frank makes 
the ingenious suggestion that ‘Livy’s frequent citation of Valerius 
Antias does not betoken a gullible love of this writer, but is 
intended as a danger signal,” and sums up the case for Livy by 
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expressing his opinion that ‘“‘modern emenders and critics who have 
not sufficiently studied the various sources of Livy have gone too 
far in assuming that Livy is untrustworthy in any and every 
portion of his work.” The concluding chapters lie somewhat 
apart from the general theme. The one entitled “Cicero’s 
Response to Experience” (the running title, “Cicero’s Contri- 
butions,” seems rather vague) rebuts, on the one hand, Drumann’s 
and Mommsen’s view of the orator as a political turncoat, and, 
on the other hand, rejects the apologies of Heinze and Zielinski. 
Cicero’s politics, in theory and in practice, become intelligible 
when interpreted in the light of his experience and reading. He 
lived in a period of revolutionary change; lifelong consistency 
“would have betokened either inability to learn or stubborn 
intransigence ... He generally followed a straighter course than 
the parties which shifted all about him.” The alteration and 
enlargement of his political views through personal experience are 
illustrated in a striking manner by the variation of his views 
regarding the survival of the soul after death. The final chapter, 
on “Lucretius and his Readers,” seeks to show the poet’s reaction 
to his environment and his influence on contemporary and succeed- 
ing thinkers. Professor Frank seems to exaggerate this influence. Did 
the De Rerum Natura “sweep the younger generation of that time 
off its feet”? Are we warranted in regarding Lucretius as a prophet 
of progress? It is certainly hard to believe that the Golden Age 
of the fourth Eclogue was suggested in part by Lucretian doctrine. 
Again, Lucretius may fairly be regarded as responding to Roman 
inclinations in attaching importance to observation and induction; 
but it seems excessive to state that “most of Mill’s categories of 
inductive methods are implicit in Lucretius.” These statements 
are open to question, and will be questioned, but it is only fair 
to the author to read them in their context; the reader who does 
so will be well rewarded by the fine illustrations with which 
Professor Frank adorns his arguments. 
E. H. A. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archeology, Toronto. By Daviy M. Rostnson and the 
late CorneELIA G. Harcum. Edited, with additions, and an 
appendix of recently acquired vases, by J. H. In1rrz. The 
University of Toronto Press. 1930. Vol. I (Texts and 
Drawings): viii + 288 pages. Vol. II (Plates). 


THESE handsome volumes deal with 635 vases, ranging from the 
earliest to the latest periods. Though deficient in early and 
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middle Minoan vases, the collection is quite sufficiently repre 
sentative, and a teacher could by the aid of these two books alone 
impart to his students a very adequate grounding in this branch of 
Greek art. The first volume is marked by the grotesque over. 
description now fashionable, which serves no purpose from either 
the zsthetic or the scientific point of view; but, on the other h 
it may be conceded that over-description is a less evil than its 
opposite, and the teacher can always ignore the absurdly trivial 
details. The delightful game of “attribution” is played to the 
full, and frequently produces really valuable and _ instructive 
articles: see, for instance, the discussion as to whether No. 356 
is Brygan or Macronian. Attention should be drawn to No. 635, 
an interesting and hitherto unpublished red-figured loutrophoros, 
which is attributed by Professor Beazley to the vase-painter 
Polygnotus. The subject is a wedding. On the neck are two 
figures, probably the bride and her mother. On the body we see 
on one side the bridegroom receiving the bride, with attendants 
shown on either side—nine figures here in all; while on the reverse 
we have the bride’s attendants making their preparations, 
Polygnotus receives a brief, but adequate, description at the close 
of the article. 

The whole production is one for which all concerned deserve 
high praise. 

W. A. G. 


The Adminisiration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle. By 
Rospert J. BONNER and GERTRUDE SMITH. University of 
Chicago Press. 1930. x + 390 pages. 


THE title of this volume is misleading, as it deals in the main 
with the administration of justice in Attica only: but for that 
subject it contains such a wealth of information as to make its 
constant use inevitable. There are fifteen chapters, of which the 
first seven take us from Homer to Cleisthenes. The remainder 
deal with the Areopagus; the judicial functions of the magistrates; 
Eisangelia; the judicial organization of the Athenian Empire; 
the administration of justice in rural Attica; the oligarchic reaction 
at the close of the fifth century; the Boulé of Five Hundred; 
and the judicial system in the fourth century. The whole matter 
bristles with difficulties, due partly to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the ancient writings and partly to the immense mass of modern 
commentary. It is in regard to the latter that one may justly 
find fault with the learned and distinguished authors of this book: 
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for they have too frequently cumbered their pages with references 
to, and even discussions of, patently worthless essays and articles. 
They have perhaps been led into this error by the prevalent 
tendency of critics to proclaim, with a pompous flourish of their 
private and particular penny trumpets, that a writer’s omission 
to mention Professor So-and-so’s “recent investigation” is due, 
not to its imbecility, but to his ignorance of its deplorable 
existence: for it is the sad fact that not more than one in twenty 
of the articles which appear in the journals devoted to classical 
studies contains a single utterance which is both new and true. 

It is to be regretted that the authors did not include an alpha- 
betical list of writers quoted. This omission causes a good deal 
of inconvenience: for instance, the second-note on p. 163 says, 
“§ B. Smith, op. cit., pp. 107 ff.,” and in order to find the 
op. cit. one is forced to go back page by page and note by note 
to p. 151—with of course the risk of missing the spot that at last 
presents the title sought. 

In regard to subject-matter, there are many points on which 
a reviewer could join issue with the authors. He might insist, 
for example, that they take the Homeric poems far too seriously 
in regarding them as a source of information for the details of 
Greek public life at any period of Hellenic civilization; that they 
are entirely wrong in describing Cleisthenes as “merely a shrewd 
politician,” when he was in fact the only real practical statesman 
that Athens ever produced; and that they err in believing Pericles 
to have played anything approaching a prominent part in the 
downfall of the Areopagus, which was due to Ephialtes alone. 
But the views of the authors are at least as well worthy of respect 
and attention as those of any reviewer; and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the work they have produced, unlike 
most of those to which the epithet is applied, is indispensable to 
the serious student of its subject. 


W. A. G. 


Who were the Greeks? Sather Classical Lectures. By J. L. 
Myres. Vol. VI; xxxvii. + 634 pp. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. 1930. $7.00. 


Tuts is a study of Greek origins, viewed comprehensively from 
every line of research. His choice of a title suggests adequately 
the vigour with which Professor Myres has accomplished his task. 
The undertaking is one which no one had previously completed 
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on so large a scale; but what was impracticable in the days of 
Ridgeway is gradually becoming more feasible. 

The conditions under which these lectures were origi 
delivered required that they should be addressed to students of 
antiquity who knew no Greek. But, apart from that one restric. 
tion, Professor Myres has not hesitated to tackle any technical 
problem; and while his text is not interrupted with references to 
the controversial literature, copious notes at the end of the volume 
provide a most valuable bibliography on every question raised, 

After a short introduction Professor Myres gives a separate 
chapter to each of the main factors defining the identity of the 
ancient Greeks. Geography, physical anthropology, comparative 
philology, comparative theology, the material remains, and the 
traditional genealogies are in turn called to give evidence on 
Greek beginnings. One further chapter is devoted to a com 
posite picture of the period of the folk migrations. Then, as 
his climax, Professor Myres has produced an analysis of the 
origins of geometric design. He argues that it exhibits general 
characteristics, which can be interpreted in the light of Hellenic 
prehistory. This part of the book is harder to follow than the 
rest, and seems to call for larger treatment in a separate work. 
Otherwise, the most individual feature of Professor Myres’ plan 
is the great consideration given to what were once regarded a 
Greek myths. 

In such a varied and expansive range of subjects it is inevitable 
that the author should often hint at theories which he has no 
opportunity to elaborate. One might have been glad to know why 
the Erembi can be identified particularly with Aramaean nomads 
(p. 125), or whether two senses for the word “tyrannos” can 
really be distinguished in the sixth century B.c. (p. 118), 
Occasionally also Professor Myres is found to be using two lines 
of argument which do not seem to accord well together. 
“Pheenices” may mean “red-skins,” and suggest a people coloured 
like the men in Minoan frescoes. But, if so, it is hard to argue 
that “Phoenix,” when used as the proper name of an Achaean, 
means “‘red-headed.” 

These comments do not detract from Professor Myres’ treat: 
ment of his main subject. There he has managed most skilfully 
to avoid the extremes of arid scepticism or imaginative credulity, 
and has thus brought forward some most interesting conjectures 
For example, he refuses (on grounds of chronology) to identify 
the “gray ware” of central Greece with the culture of the Minyans, 
and suggests by several lines of argument that this pottery must 
be the product of the earliest Ionic-speaking peoples. It is only 
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typical of archeological research, that already the map showing 
the distribution of this culture (p. 258) will have to be altered to 
include the finds of “gray ware” in Ithaca (cf. The Times, October 
sth, 1930). 

It is interesting to find that of all the various cultures of the 
Greek mainland Professor Myres only compares the cremation- 
burials at Halos at all closely -with the Homeric Achaeans. 
He is unwilling to identify further traces of their occupation of 
Mycenae or other Peloponnesian sites. Here also one would now 
expect a fuller consideration of Wace’s theories of the relation 
between the Beehive tombs and the Shaft graves. 

All such discussion of details in archzology is still a long 
way from providing a full analysis or explanation of Hellenic 
civilization. But Professor Myres deserves gratitude for his 
courageous and successful attempt to show how far modern 
research has advanced towards answering his question. In his 
epilogue he sums up judiciously, without offering any brief and 
simple solution, but finds on the whole that the converging lines 
of argument can be reconciled with due allowance for the remain- 
ing gaps in our knowledge. 

The book itself is beautifully produced, with a score of maps 
and diagrams to illustrate the argument. Unfortunately, there 
are rather a large number of slips in the printing, especially on 
page 135, where Calchas and Amphilochus have been very roughly 
handled. 

H. W. P. 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. H. Porter, M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cambridge University Press. 1929. Ilviii + 98 pp. 


Tuts edition of the Rhesus, the only one in recent years, has 
been revised and enlarged by Mr. W. H. Porter. The chief 
alterations are in the preface, where the editor has added a full 
discussion of the myth of Rhesus and its probable origin. He 
refuses, rightly, to believe that the play can have been written 
in immediate connection with the founding of Amphipolis 
(4378.c.). On the other hand he argues that the finding of a 
tomb of Rhesus on Pangaeum produced the etiological legend of 
the translation of his bones which was current in later times, and 
also influenced the poet in his construction of the Exodus. On 
the question of authorship, Mr. Porter seems successful in destroy- 
ing Wilamowitz’s theory—that the play was generally suspected 
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in antiquity as not the work of Euripides. He shows that the 
only evidence towards such suspicions was internal and subjective 
and explains the peculiarities of the play as due to its posthumous 
production by the younger Euripides. The text and commentary 
remain the same: but Mr. Porter has added some valuable sup- 
plementary notes at the end of the introduction. 

H. W. P. 


Ancient Corinth, with a topographical sketch of the Corinthia, 
Part I. From the earliest times to 4048B.c. The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archeology. No. 8. By 
J. J. O'NEILL, pH.p. London: Humphrey Milford. 1930, 
xiv + 270 pp., and a large folded plan. 


THE JoHNsS Hopkins University Studies continue their survey of 
the Greek States. So far, the ‘subjects have gradually increased 
in importance; and Corinth represents the most considerable 
problem and the most solid achievement in the series. Dr. O’Neill 
has followed the general scheme by devoting one chapter to the 
topography, one to the excavations, one to the cults and myths, 
and the rest to the prehistory and history of Corinth down to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war. A second volume is promised 
giving the history down to 146B.c. and, as one may hope, a 
prosopography. 

Corinth offers a specially tempting field for the student, as, 
in addition to its important place in literary records, it has been, 
and still is being, laid bare by the excavator, who has found there 
a more fruitful site than most Hellenic capitals provide. For- 
tunately, Dr. O’Neill has been able to make a deep acquaintance 
with these results of American research. It is a pity that the 
valuable finds made by the British School at the Heraeum were 
not available for him to incorporate in his chapter on topography. 
His comprehensive study on that aspect is probably the most 
valuable part of his work. But he has wisely abstained from 
discussing any of the immense remains of Roman Corinth. Julius 
Caesar’s colony deserves a separate thesis. 

On the historical side Dr. O’Neill is at great pains to counter 
Leaf’s theory—that there was no settlement at Corinth about the 
time of the Trojan war. This argument leads rather far from the 
Isthmus in its efforts to expose the weakness of Leaf’s geographical 
criticism of Homer. However, it is as well that Homeric Corinth 
should be finally championed. Though it may not have stood as 
independent as it usually did in later times, ddveids Kopwbos 
must have existed before the Dorian invasion. Dr. O’Neill has 
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also some interesting comments on Hellenic times. His account 
of the tyrants is specially good, and he uses strong arguments to 
show that Herodotus’ account of the Corinthian policy in 480 is 
not as vitiated by prejudice as is commonly supposed. 

The book is characterized throughout by a remarkably com- 
plete study of the literature of the subject. One may even feel 
at times that Dr. O’Neill has devoted too much pains to the 
gigantic, but little-read, German commentators of the last century. 
What he writes himself is so entirely adequate that one might 
spare an occasional passage from Curtius or Bursian. However, 
this comment only prompts one to wish for a speedy appearance 
of his second volume. 

The present volume contains nine large plates and a plan of 
the main area excavated at Corinth. 

H. W. P. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part Il. Architecture and Sculpture : 
houses and other buildings. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archeology. No. 9. By Davm M. Rostnson, 
PH.D. London: Humphrey Milford. 1930. 90s. xxii + 
156 pp. 


Tais account of the architectural finds which the Johns Hopkins 
University expedition brought to light at Olynthus provides some 
most valuable data for the student of archeology. In some ways 
the site was unpromising, for there was no depth of soil to protect 
and preserve the ancient remains. But in default of stratification 
one valuable guide to dating the objects was secure. After the 
destruction of Olynthus by Philip of Macedon (348 B.c.), no 
important occupation had covered the site. Hence the American 
excavators have been fortunate enough to uncover numerous 
foundations, and exhibit for the first time numbers of good 
examples of the Hellenic house. Previous discoveries in domestic 
architecture had been most illuminating in the pre-classical or 
Hellenistic periods. Now one is able from this work to form some 
conception of the dwelling of a comfortable Greek townsman of 
the early fourth century B.c. 

The most interesting characteristic which is now established 
for this domestic architecture is the use of a raised cement border 
round the principal living room. Some twelve instances of this 
practice were found. Professor Robinson does not make any 
tecisive judgment on the purpose of this arrangement. But the 
other isolated examples which he quotes suggest that the border 
may have acted as a divan when properly covered with rugs 
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and cushions. The central space was usually filled with mosaic 
of pebbles or chips of marble. Of particular finds, the most jp. 
teresting piece of house furnishing is a hip-bath found in sity on 
its tiled base. 

The remains of sculpture found were not very important. The 
best are a fifth-century tombstone, ornamented with 
attacking a deer, and a female head in marble of the late fifth 
century. However, the excavations have contributed to the 
history of art. For they enable one to attribute to classical times 
several types of work not previously known before the Hellenistic 
age. Such is the practice of making mosaic pavements with 
figure designs. Another contribution of a slightly different kind 
is the evidence which Professor Robinson has collected towards 
forming a sound estimate of the length of the Macedonian foot, 
This line of research might help to solve the vexed problem of the 
length of the Macedonian sarissa. 

Dr. Robinson’s account of the finds is clear and succinct. The 
book is opulently illustrated with 307 figures, consisting of photo- 
graphs of the excavations and the finds, and three coloured plates 
and a plan. 

: H. W. P. 


M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Quintus. Recensuit et enarrauit 
A. E. Housman. xlvi + 199. London: Richards Press. 
1930. 


MANILIus was not an easy writer, and his poem is curst hard 
reading for all except a few gifted intelligences. He was com 
placently conscious of this fact : — 


haec ego diuino cupiam cum ad sidera flatu 

ferre, nec in turba nee turbae carmina condam, 
sed solus, uacuo ueluti uectatus in orbe 

liber agam currus non occursantibus ullis 

nec per iter socios commune regentibus actus, 

sed caelo noscenda canam, mirantibus astris 

et gaudente sui mundo per carmina uatis, 

uel quibus illa sacros non inuidere meatus 
notitiamque sui, minima est quae turba per orbem. 


‘ 


He did not look forward to a multitude of readers. His poem 
would be understood only by the heavens themselves and a limited 
number of experts. His forecast was short of the truth. He did 
not foresee that copyists would treat his poem so evilly that m 
many passages one must confess that only Heaven knows what 
the meaning is. The minima turba to-day, if it exists at all, 3 
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reduced to one expert, Professor Housman, who has just completed 
the task of restoring the Astronomica. 

The fifth book does not present the technical difficulties of 
some of the earlier books. There are some astronomical difficul- 
ties, but for these Manilius is himself responsible, and receives a 
merited castigation from his editor. The real difficulties are, as 
before, due to textual corruption, which can be remedied only by 
scholarship, judgment, and critical intuition, qualities which Pro- 
fessor Housman possesses in a superlative degree. 

For centuries scholars have been trying to repair the damage. 
Its character can be judged from a few specimens of certain 
corrections in Book V. decuma lateris (57) has been disentangled 
from deus mala terris and summa lateris; res publica (738) has 
been discovered in’ respondere; we need not speak of simpler 
corrections, like Persida for per sidera, uagae stellae for uaga est 
illa e, stipatum for spatium (49, 722, and 729), and the displace- 
ment of lines and parts of lines. Professor Housman brings back 
into the text many corrections made by earlier scholars and 
rejected by recent editors. Bentley, for instance, comes into his 
own again in lines 172, 194, 226, 465, 592, 643, 677, 681; 
Scaliger speaks again in 183, 271 (prae se uallantis), as well as 
in 71, 372, where his conjectures have been since confirmed by 
manuscripts. There is a fresh estimation of manuscript material. 
Jacob’s choice finds approval in 373 ducere (M), 688 mensis (LM). 
Jacob and Breiter are supported against Bechert in 230 cor- 
pore (M), 651 wendet (Venet.). In 23, necans is adopted from 
the codex Venetus; the editor shows that this manuscript is, like 
Land G, an independent witness of the a tradition. But it is on his 
own ingenuity that the editor has relied most, and it has not failed 
him. To it are due 8 etiam (uiam), 10 aussus (iussus), 36 puppi 
(puppim), 44 altum (alium), 46 sitos (istos), 106 hinc ora 
(incoda), 107 pari (patri), 110 faciles (agiles), 114 wuincunt 
(uictum), 241 semperque ut (semper qui), 242 abiunget thalamis 
(adiungit thalamis), 245 emeritis (emiseris), 264 Syriis (siluis), 
300 taedam (telum), 301 ‘saeuos (Ellis) ignes quae (que suos 
ignes et), 311 antris (astris), 394 producens (producet in GM), 
404 f. lapidumque nitore uix quisquam est locuples (rapidumque 
notori LM; lapidumque nitori Salmasius), 425 furtiua biremis 
(jurtiuo remis G ma. pr.), 444 quae delphina (delphinamque LM), 
451 frontis is ac (frontis ac), 461 uix una trium (atri luxum), 
419 referens (referet), 512 umbra (ub M), 530 Pactoliue leget 
(protulit ut legeret: Pactoli Breiter, leget Huet), 576 illa (ira), 
615 magna (pugna), 630 ut noxia (innoxia G), 640 nam quis 
(quamuis), 655 paene noua (et peneua), 660 furentes (furen- 
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tem), 686 abitum (Barth) sic (tum demum), 689 detonsa (seq 
nota GL), 716 sextum (quintum), 717 qui iungit utramque (quj 
iungitur angue), 724 permutat (mutat per), 741 iusta (uicta), 
Missing words (267 cordi, 727 minimis) are supplied; in 593 
pendens is removed as an interpolated stop-gap, and semet (which 
could easily drop out after -seuset) is substituted. Lines ap 
transposed or rearranged: 30, 31 are assigned to Book III, to 
follow 155; 260 is placed after 256; 263 is held to be a conflation 
of two half lines (so Jacob), and a provisional restoration of the 
missing halves is given; 278 is treated in the same way; 531, 532 
are transposed to follow 398; a line has been lost after 423, and 
a conjectural restoration is given; the difficulties in 480-482 ar 
met by transposing half lines thus: 480a and 482b, 482a and 
480b, 481; 514 is placed after 542 (so Jacob), and 515 is 
bracketed as alien to the context; 696-698 are bracketed as an 
interpolation. There are additional suggestions in the notes, in- 
cluding some which have been already published. In 87, pesque 
uolabit equos inter per colla (? terga) uolantum is now preferred 
to pesque, uolubile onus, ludet. Other suggestions are: 111 xario 
ducuntur amore iuuentae, 326 fretis (ferens), 377 uectata, 499 
poterit ditare, 663 macularum nemine, 708 siluas animalia terris, 
In 45, trementem (LM) is read in the text, but the doubtful con- 
struction inclines the editor to tenentem (Ellis) or his own ruentem 
(see I, p. Ixiii). 

The number of novelties in the text will certaintly flutter con- 
servative dove-cotes. I have a suspicion that Professor Housman 
finds amusement in stirring up such commotions. For years he 
has been preaching a gospel of intelligent criticism. He has con- 
vinced himself that there are certain standards of grammar and 
metre which the classical poets observed. He has the courage of 
his convictions; and when he discovers violations of these 
standards he prefers to ascribe them to the ignorant eccentricities 
of medieval copyists rather than to fits of imbecility on the part 
of the ancient writers. He refuses to believe that everything and 
anything found in a manuscript is necessarily Latin, justifiable, 
and to be justified, by a conscientious editor. It is not that he 
despises manuscripts. No one pays more attention to them of 
gets more out of them. And he can be a strong conservative} 
but he knows that blind conservatism is fanaticism, and this, a 
Kant would say, is the euthanasia of criticism. In his recension 
of Manilius he has had many opportunities of exhibiting his loyalty 
to his principles. There are no half-measures for him, no 
Latin, above all, no half-scholarship. It is this quality of fiery 
enthusiasm, this uncompromising fidelity to his own high standards, 
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that makes his edition of Manilius an inspiring monument of 
critical scholarship. 

I do not propose to discuss all the changes which Professor 
Housman has introduced into Book V. Each of them should be 
studied in their context, and the arguments of the notes carefully - 
weighed. I found most of them attractive, many of them 
immediately convincing. I could discover no case of unnecessary 
interference with a sound text. Good critics resemble good 
doctors; their diagnosis is, humanly speaking, perfect, even 
though the cure in some cases is beyond their power or that of 
any mortal. Professor Housman puts his finger sometimes on 
mischief, about the cure for which he seems doubtful. The 
following notes deal with passages of this sort. I write them with 
diffidence, for I cannot claim a minute knowledge of Manilius and 
the literature pertinent to that author. 

In 105 ff., the text (with the changes recorded above) is— 


ne crede seuerae 
frontis opus signi, strictosque hine ora Catones 
abruptumque pari Torquatum et Horatia facta. 


“Do not imagine that the Kids’ work is of the stern-browed 
type, and that their progeny are grim-visaged Catos, and inflexible 
Torquatus and men of Horatian action.” In his notes Professor 
Housman expresses the opinion that signi conceals an infinitive like 
fingi or gigni (Ellis). _fingi certainly seems an improvement. If 
it is read, pari becomes unnecessary. Manilius does not seem to 
use the latter verb in this connexion, though he uses partus. He 
certainly does not use the infinitive passive elsewhere; pari, as a 
verb, seems to be eschewed by the better poets. I translated 
abruptum “inflexible,” but the passages cited in the notes (Sil. 
VII, 219 f., Tac. ann. IV, 20, 5, Tert. adu. Marc. I, 1) seem 
rather to point to “headstrong, rash,” which is not quite appro- 
priate to the martinet Torquatus. So I am not convinced that 
abruptumque pari is right. Bentley’s abreptumque patri is im- 
possible; it should be (if abrepti could mean “condemned” or 
“hurried to death”) abreptique patrem Torquati, which produces 
adoubtful elision. Do the words conceal a reference to Brutus, as 
Flor. and Bodl. suggest? 

The lines describing the mapavatéAAovta of Leo (206-233) 
illustrate the editor’s conservative method. He admits only one 
conjecture, Bentley’s uino (226), which is unquestionably right. In 
221, fluctus, though it is found only in a few inferior manuscripts, 
is defended against fletus (GLM), which has been championed 
by recent editors. In 230, corpore (M) is defended against 
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robore (GL). Bentley’s rash alterations of 229 f. are not even 
mentioned. In 217, the text follows the manuscripts, but in his 
note the editor is strongly in favour of Garrod’s uno censenty 
lumine. In 207 and 210 there is no change in the text, though 
in his notes Professor Housman adheres to his view that these 
lines are unsound. In 207, if Jatrare flammas can be justified, 
he suggests exoritur laewa or Schrader’s exoritur candens; other. 
wise he would emend by -reading, as he proposed in 1900, 
exoritur lat(rans spi)ratque Canicula flammas. Regarding 
dimicat in cineres orbis (210), he observes: dimicandi uerbo 
apud poetas rarissimo Manilius praeterea non est usus, neque 
ulla orbis cum Canicula dimicatio est. He repeats the suggestion 
made in his note on I 895, diuinat cineres, for which I con. 
fess I had a fondness. It has occurred to me that Maniliys 
may be alluding to some theory that Sirius stimulated volcanic 
activity (see Aetna, 600f.); such terrestrial outbursts might be 
pictured as a contest between earth and the Dog Star, in which 
the former fights a fight which ends in ashes. It was not hard 
to picture a volcanic eruption as an assault directed against the 
heavens; see I 854. dimicare in cineres is a poetical variation 
of such phrases as Velleius’s in ruinam terrarum orbis dimicauere 
and in mortem dimicabatur (cited by the Thesaurus, V 1201, 57). 
Manilius has some curious examples of the final use of im. Just 
below it is used in an ordinary way in in flammam saeuas 
exsusciut iras (227), but one cannot say the same of Pactoli 
spumantis in aurum (530), pelagus iactatum (?) languet in undas 
(III 631), (tellus) portentosos cercopum ludit in ortus (IV 668), 
in regnum florentes oris Athenae (IV 687), as well as the cases of 
id’ év construction (see the notes on IV 508, V 651). If dimicat 
in cineres is unacceptable, I would suggest keeping im cineres, 
reading dum micat in cineres, and placing a comma, instead of 
a stop, in 212. “Flickering into ashes” would be a graphic 
description of the way in which grass and other herbage, lit by 
a spark in the hot days of July and August, flare up and die 
down suddenly in ashes. The manuscripts have I 407, micantis 
in radios, in a description of Canicula, but the next sentence 
shows that the poet is thinking of Sirius, and Professor Housman 
consequently holds that in radios is corrupt, and should be 
emended. Otherwise, micare in radios might be added to the 
examples of Manilius’s use of final in. Is radios mouente in 209 
above suspicion? Of course, if radios here means the rays of the 
sun which Canicula intensifies, then mouente contains the same 
idea as geminante and is justified. But if it is Canicula (or more 
properly, Sirius) which is pouring forth these rays, then one 
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would expect womente. The latter term is more appropriate, and 
yomere is used very frequently with flammas, ignes, incendia. 
The change is an easy one; in 582 Bentley restores uomit (mouit 
M mouet GL). 

I would like to appeal against the sentence of exile passed on 
515 (see above). With a slight change, it seems to be in place 
after 513 (Jacob has already found a home for 514), thus— 


hine Pompeia manent ueteris monumenta triumphi 
non extincta die semperque recentia flammis 
et Mithridateos uultus induta tropaea. 


The monumenta referred to in 513 included, as Professor Housman 
points out, the dactyliotheca (a collection of gems) of Mithridates. 
Now the Augusta munera are described (511f.) as 


aurea Phoebeis certantia lumina flammis 
gemmarumque umbra radiantes lucibus ignes, 


that is, these jewels rival in brightness sunlight and lamp-light. 
515, as corrected, means much the same: “Unquenched by sun- 
light, and bright with undying fires.” Professor Housman quotes, 
to illustrate his splendid correction in 512, Pliny, n.h. XXXVIT. 63 
(smaragdi), e longinquo amplificantur uisu inficientes circa se 
repercussum aera, non sole mutati, non umbra, non lucernis, 
semperque sensim radiantes et uisum admittentes. non extincta 
die says the same thing as mon sole mutati. Artificial fires are 
dimmed in sunlight, but the fires emitted by gems seem to blaze 
as brightly as ever. die picked up an s from semper, and the 
change to /ues was easy, either immediately (like Val. Fl. VII 303, 
where V has puliibunda for pudibunda), or through clies (the ¢ 
being absorbed by the preceding open a); it is possible that the 
conversion to /wes was helped by a gloss (luce). In Statius Theb. 
X 854, Bentley’s dies for lues is almost certainly right. 

Manilius tells the story of Andromeda at some length (538- 
618). Though the restoration of 514 to its proper place after 542 
is a great improvement, 542 itself is defective, and appears un- 
corrected, thus— 


540 hane quondam poenae dirorum culpa parentum 
prodidit, infestus totis cum finibus omnis 
incubuit pontus, timuit naufragia tellus, 

514 et quod erat regnum pelagus fuit. una malorum 

543 proposita est merces. 


naufragia is, of course, metrically impossible. Scaliger sug- 
gested cum naufraga, and Isaac Voss conjectured mauifraga. 
Professor Housman points out that the propenult of nauifragus 
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is more likely to be short than long, and that this word jg 
apparently used only in an active sense. He asks, also, what 
can the land be said to fear when it has already suffered ship- 
wreck; stupuit, not timuit, would be more suitable. He makes g 
tentative correction, fluitauit naufraga, which will give a reasop- 


able sense. There is, if I am not mistaken, a simpler correction, 
Read 


timuit <nans> naufraga tellus. 


Earth is swimming, shipwrecked, in gurgite uasto, and so was 
naturally frightened. mans dropped out before nauf, with which 
it is almost identical in minuscule script. Manilius uses natare 
similarly in IV 726 tellusque natans Aegyptia Nilo, 752 tellus 
Aegypti iussa natare, 829 natat orbis in ipso; and cp. Cic. de 
inuent. II 51, 153 maufragum quendam natantem. 
The man born under Engonasin will become a performer on 
the tight-rope : 
si forte aliquas animus consurget in artis 
in praerupta dabit studium, uendetque periclo 
ingenium, ac tenuis ausus sine limite gressus 
certa per extentos ponet uestigia funes 
et caeli meditatus iter uestigia perdet 
655 ~ paene noua et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso. 


paene noua is the correction of the editor; GLM have et peneua 
et pendens porulum suspendet (-it GL) ab ipsa. Bentley con- 
jectured pene sua, and Voss et perna. Voss’s proposal retains 
et and ipsa, but seems otherwise unlikely, if not impossible; 
and it fails to explain the second et. Too much importance 
should not be attached to ipsa. There are many blunders 
like ipsa for ipso; see I 212, III 56, IV 538, V 64, 218. 
Professor Housman has some doubts about his correction: 
“incerta sane emendatio, sed minus probo de qua aliquando 
cogitaui ex pede uel pendens.” Paleographically, pene noua for 
peneua is neat, but it does not account for the preceding ét. 
An et (like a que) is often interpolated as a metrical stop-gap; 
it was used by a corrector much as the schoolboy uses ye to pad 
out his iambics. We have examples in I 252, IV 901, V 599, 
and elsewhere. But the initial et in 655 can hardly be explained 
in this way: how then did it arise? Again, paene noua, if I am 
not mistaken, weakens the picture. The modern performer on the 
tight-rope, to keep the spectators on the strain, deliberately misses 
his steps; I remember one artist who pretended to be intoxicated, 
and stumbled at every step. The ancient performer may have 
shown his skill by similar tricks. I have never seen a performance 
on an inclined rope, but I imagine that the performer’s foot would 
slip back very often, especially in the last part of the ascent; 
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possibly it is to slipping of this sort that Manilius alludes. moua 
seems to be right, but I would read 
uestigia perdet 
saepe noua et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso. 

The initial s was lost. Such accidents happen often, and the 
causes are recognised. ‘There is a striking example in II 870, 
where Scaliger restores porta for the orta of the manuscripts. 
epenoua easily became et peneua. For examples of similar cases 
of e becoming et, see Professor Housman’s notes on IV 634, 808. 
The acrobat (iam iamque casurus) slips again and again. 

Not the least interesting pages of this volume are the Addenda. 
They form a valuable addition to the apparatus criticus, par- 
ticularly of the first book, as well as a considerable supplement 
to the commentary on the first four books. These notes, in fact, 
amount to a second edition of the editor’s previous volumes. He 
has altered his judgment on certain passages. In I 13 he 
returns to tantum; he gives up his conjecture in 25; in 355 
he cancels his suggestion of in poenas dignata, and proposes in 
poenam sinuans ulnas; he suggests that a line might have been 
lost after, not before, 441, and gives a tentative restoration; in 
680 he approves of Garrod’s lato caelamine; in 778-80 he returns 
to the traditional text; in 797 fictorque sub armis is suggested; 
Scaliger’s transposition of 805-808 to follow 812 is abandoned, 
and these four lines are placed after 538; in 895 van Wageningen’s 
hominum (nouum) is approved; in II 3 Hectoraque Aeacidae 
uictamque is preferred to the earlier correction; the emendations 
of 5 are abandoned, and the loss of a line like infestum experti 
dominum maris atque renato between 4 and 5 is postulated; in 
IV 610 wetat (secat) is offered in lieu of the previous correction. 
It is unnecessary to say that these notes contain a mass of valuable 
information on points of grammar and metre regarding Manilius 
and Latin literature in general. 

The introduction contains a masterly evaluation of the manu- 
scripts as well as a survey of recent works on Manilius; it is not 
lacking in vigour and piquancy. E. H. A. 


Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch and an Index, by 
CHARLES WILLIAM Emit MILLER. Baltimore and London: 
Johns Hopkins Press and Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. liii + 493. 


It is many years since I first opened Gildersleeve’s Pindar, but 
I remember well the pleasure with which I studied that modest 
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volume. The originality of outlook, the incisive phrasing, combined 
with felicitous illustrations, made a lasting impression. Gilder. 
sleeve’s whole-hearted enthusiasm for his author was refreshing at 
a time when some critics were disposed to be captious and 
patronising. Pindar, it was suggested, suffered from the defects 
of his upbringing; his genius fell short of the Attic standard, 
Gildersleeve’s answer carried the war into the enemy’s country; 
“The man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a 
man whose love for his country is a poor abstraction.” And those 
words came from the lips of a man who knew, who had gone 
through the fires of the Civil War, when the issues of local and 
national patriotism clashed and were reconciled. There were 
many other remarks in that Introduction which I underscored, 
Particularly encouraging was the defence of Classics, the whole 
Classics: “The true vision of a work of literary art is to be 
gained by the study of the original, and by that alone.” Gilder- 
sleeve knew no royal road to the treasures of ancient literature, 
It was not that he thought lightly of translation—it is a subject 
to which he gave much thought, to which he recurs again and 
again in Brief Mention—but he felt that the ancient wine, how- 
ever carefully decanted, lost much of its bouquet in the new 
bottles. 

He founded and edited for more than forty years the American 
Journal of Philology; it was his own opinion that his work in 
that periodical was “his surest title to being remembered among 
the philologians of America.” In that journal he wrote the Brief 
Mention, wherein his peculiar gifts found an appropriate field for ex- 
pression. “If some of my friends,” he remarked on one occasion, 
“think that I have lost myself in Brief Mention, others are of 
opinion that I have found myself there.” As a rule, notices and 
reviews have only an ephemeral value, and cannot be fully under- 
stood and appreciated twenty years after their appearance. 
Gildersleeve, however, had a way of looking at questions through 
a timeless perspective, of discovering treasure in the most un- 
expected spots, of introducing golden irrelevancies into subjects 
which at first sight might appear, if not of little worth, at least 
uninteresting. This quality of unexpectedness, combined with a 
penetrative critical faculty, lifts the Brief Mention above the 
ordinary review. Not a little of the charm is due to the revelation 
of the author’s personality. The Brief Mention, he says, was 
his confessional, and his frankness frequently disarms a possible 
critic. ‘Myself a dealer in obiter dicta, I am a sworn foe of 
other people’s happy-go-lucky utterances,” he remarks before he 
attacks the dictum (quoted by Grundy) that Thucydides’ Greek 
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is at best good Thracian. He confesses to a prejudice against 
Muretus, because in one of his letters that scholar warned students 
against the art of dipping, “an art without which there would 
have been no joy in my own life.” He was a meticulous stylist : 
“J do not glory in American English unless I am backed by ancient 
usage . . . The letter A in the Oxford Dictionary caused me 
sleepless nights . . . I had once or twice in my life employed 
aside in order to vary the monotony of apart.” Like the two 
Greek authors whom he most admired, Pindar and Heraclitus, he 
had a liking for figurative language. He laughs at some of his 
own audacities in this regard: “Latin would make the antics of 
Brief Mention next to impossible.” He is, however, too severe 
a critic of himself; his diction is often whimsical, but never 
extravagant. 

He possessed—to borrow a version of Baa 8 év paxpoior 
moxiAtew against which he himself protested —Vartifice de 
scavoir dire beaucoup de grandes choses sur des petits sujets. 
Given any subject, however trivial or dully technical, his classical 
fancy could soar on Pindaric wings. A remark in Croiset’s 
Aristophanes sends him on to Eupolis’ Atyes, thence to Alden 
Sampson’s Deer's Bill of Fare. He veers earthward to the 
American city goat and its diet of tin cans and waste paper, to 
return to the creature of Eupolis, browsing on zpivov xomdpov te 
rropbovs daXdovs. Finally, he alights in modern Greece to gaze 
on the Greek goat of to-day, “a truly satanic creature.” <A 
volume of Vahlen’s Opuscula Academica starts a train of reflec- 
tions on Latin Composition, in which appear Diomed and Justin 
Martyr, Julian’s meditations at Antioch, and the writer’s own 
feelings when he visited a deserted silk factory at Sparta, memories 
of student days in Germany, till he reaches the pessimistic con- 
clusion that the prospects of Latin composition are not very 
bright: “Every new test brings new trouble. The doctrine of the 
clausula adds a fresh fear to the Latinist of to-day . . . Zielinski 
may be to Latin prose what Rumpel and Bernardi have been to 
iambic verse.” He was himself, he says elsewhere, inclined to be 
cautious regarding the new theories: “As an ancient of days, I 
sympathize with that charming scholar, Mr. Tyrrell, who declined 
to do all the work over again at the bidding of the rhythmizers.” 

Tyrrell meets us several times in these pages, where there are 
other names which this College honours—‘“the lamented Palmer,” 
Beare, Starkie, Mahaffy, and Bury. The last two seem to have 
incurred Gildersleeve’s displeasure, possibly because Mahaffy did 
not show sufficient respect to Gildersleeve’s idol, Pindar, while 
Bury’s views regarding verbal responsions in the same author failed 
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to approve themselves. Kottabos, also, crossed the Atlantic: 
“T . . . joined in the laughter that greeted Littledale’s famous 
article in the Kottabos on the Oxford Solar Myth” (p. 157), 
Trinity men will find such reminiscences pleasant reading, radaad 
yap <vder yapis, duvapoves d€ Bporoi. 

Gildersleeve is most entertaining in his more erratic flights, 
Yet he can pursue a serious theme with undeviating persistency 
and proof to its logical conclusion. He can write greatly on great 
subjects. Many of the Brief Mentions are permanent contri- 
butions to the study of difficult classical problems, many will 
be found delightful reading as pieces of literature; there is not a 
single Brief Mention which will be found tedious. An essential 
part of his charm is his frankness; he pleases his reader because 
he is pleasing himself. He confesses this in On the Humour of 
Brief Mention (written in his 89th year). “I have acted,” he 
writes, “on the line which I found afterwards laid down by 
Flaubert. The only way to do anything really fine is to please 
one’s self. Unfortunately, Flaubert himself was hard to please, 
and Cicero, vain as he was, expresses an artist’s dissatisfaction 
with his own performances. It is only your Nero that says: 
Qualis artifex pereo. But one remembers St. Augustine and limps 
along the right path.” 

This is a book to be placed on an accessible shelf; one feels 
that one will return to it again and again. 

The work of editing has been splendidly done; it was clearly 
a labour of love to Professor Miller. The biographical sketch is 
written brightly and sympathetically, and the index leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

E. H. A. 


Etude sur le Latin du codex Bobiensis (k) des Evangiles. By 
P. W. Hoocterp (Wagenimgen). 


Tus work (a thesis for the degree of D.Lirr., Groningen) deals 
with the linguistic phenomena of the famous MS., now in the 
National Library, Turin, containing parts of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark in an Old Latin text. Reputed to have belonged to 
St. Columbanus, it is in reality assigned by palzographists to an 
African scribe of the fifth century. Remarkably incompetent and 
ignorant, he was, however, copying in rustic uncials a cursive 
archetype of the third century. Dr. Hoogterp investigates in 
minute detail the phonetics, grammar, and vocabulary of this 
“venerable monument of the xowy of the Church,” contrasting it 
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carefully with the language of the Vulgate. He is too cautious 
to assert that his linguistic researches (which are enriched with 
parallels from inscriptions and execration tablets) definitely point 
to Africa, though they do not exclude it. Soden has shown that 
the African version habitually uses one word to translate a Greek 
expression for which the Vulgate employs two. So Dr. Hoogterp 
finds, e.g., in k for e@oa salvare, Vulg. saluum facere; for avimras 
inlutis, Vulg. non lotis. Thus & more strictly reproduces the 
Greek, a tendency which colours the whole translation. Similarly, 
k’s preference for compound verbs where the Vulg. has a simple - 
one is mainly due to a “decadent” tendency, but partly to a 
desire to preserve the Greek exactly. :; 

Thus we find for zpoonvxero k adorabat, Vulg. orabat; 

meptBeBAnuevos k circumamictus, Vulg. amictus; 
but also éynyéptae k exsurrexit, Vulg. surrexit. 

African again is the predilection for diminutives, e.g., ramulus, 
filiolus, and so is similitudo for tapaBody (European parabola); 
and the peculiar cene pure (Vulg. Parasceue, Greek vapacxevy) 
belongs to the popular speech of Tertullian’s epoch and country, 
while the latinised eremus (Vulg. desertum) for <pyuov is found 
in Tert. and Augustine. As an example of a general tendency 
of the Latin xowy we may take k’s dislike of assimilation; e.g., 
adclamabant, conloqui, inpone. In this, as in the case of com- 
pound verbs, the phenomena recall those of «ocvy Greek. Some 
feature of ’s vocabulary are unique, e.g., innullare (éovdeveiv). 

A great part of Dr. Hoogterp’s work is occupied with 
niceties of phonetics and grammar, e.g., in phonetics, &’s dropping 
of a doubled consonant (oportune, audiset). He regards cases of 
a missing final m or s as due to the scribe’s failure to notice 
abbreviations; but the final ¢ (es, pos for est, post) is paralleled 
from inscriptions. In grammar we may note k’s love of the pres. 
ind. where Vulg. has fut.; and very especially for the perfect 
instead of imperfect (a feature of old French); the latter, too, 
in defiance of the Greek. 

But, on the whole, &’s syntax is by no means decadent, and 
our author describes it as “un monument trés ancien du Latin de 
lEglise.” Dr. Hoogterp’s own work is a fine example of industry, 
learning, and balanced judgment. 


R. M. G. 
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